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Brief 


The Presbyterian camp 
American meetings at Vollmer, Ida., in 
Notes. the summer of 1915 were at- 


tended by nearly a thousand 
Nez Perces. One of these Indians was 
a grandson of one of the four chiefs who 
made the historic journey eighty years ago 
to St. Louis to find the Bible, the existence 
of which he had learned through mem- 
bers of the Lewis and Clark expedition. 


The Episcopalian Convocation in the 
Rosebud Reservation in South Dakota 
brought together this year 3000 Indians. 
They pitched their 600 tepees in a great 
circle covering a square mile of ground 
about the mission chapel and for three 
days participated in the various meet- 
ings. One of the most interesting of 
these was that of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Auxiliary. In their bright-colored 
dresses and shawls and wonderfully 
beaded moccasins the women sat on the 
ground in the convocation tent. Each 
came forward when called upon and 
presented the offering of her branch. 
The (singing Volvecbbes Churchisus One 
Foundation is Jesus Christ Her Lord,” 
by these thousands of Indians must have 
been thrilling to listen to. In this con- 
nection it is worth recording that the 
Temiskaming Indians in Canada have 


contributed $1000 “to assist in alleviat-- 


ing the misery caused by the European 
conflict especially throughout the Bel- 
gian country.” 


The Rev. Francis Wayland Pattison, 


for the past three years assistant to 
Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, D. D., at 
Westminster Chapel, London, has ac- 
cepted a call to the Northfield Congrega- 
tional Church and assumed the pas- 
torate November 21. The students of the 
Northfield Seminary worship in the Con- 
gregational Church, and once a month 
the pastor of the Northfield Church 
conducts services at. Mount Hermon 
School, thus making the students of the 
two Northfield Schools parishioners of 
the pastor of the Northfield Church. 
Mr. Pattison brings to his new field 
of labor a wide and valuable experience. 


East Boston. 


Upon graduation from the Rochester 
Theological Seminary he became asso- 
ciate pastor of the Maverick .Church in 
Later he had a charge in 
Summerland, British Columbia, which he 
left to take up his work with Dr. Camp- 
bell Morgan in London. 

With pastoral work under such varied 
conditions Mr. Pattison has gained a 
valuable experience, which, however, he 
has not permitted to interfere with his 
thorough and systematic Bible study, 
as reflected in his expository preaching. 


The Chinese Christian Union of New 
York cabled $1000 Mex. to flood suf- 
ferers in and about Canton. 


The Ministers’ and Missionaries’ 
Relief Board of the Northern Baptist 
Convention has received a gift of $200,- 
000 from Mr. Ambrose Swasey of Cleve- - 
land, Ohio. 


A colporteur of the American Bible 
Society sold in 1915 4000 Bibles and 
Testaments to soldiers stationed at 
Corregidor in the Philippine Islands. 


The Hyde Park Protective Associa- 
tion which celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary in 1915 is an organization 
which has fought a successful fight to 
keep saloons, brothels, and gambling 
resorts out of a large part of South 
Chicago, a region covering, indeed, an 
area one fourth of the whole city. The 
soul of the enterprise has been Mr. 
Arthur Burrage Farwell. At the anni- 
versary exercises Mr. Farwell said: 

“T have been in this contest since 
1888, largely as a memorial to a little 
fellow now under the sod. His prayer 
was, ‘God bless the little boys, God bless 
the big boys, God bless the ladies,’ and 
Ltelt that if we were successful in ‘keep- 
ing out over 400 saloons we were help- 
ing carry out the little fellow’s prayer 
and the prayer of the Master, ‘Lead us 
not into temptation, ” 

On the Dry Chicago Federation are 
several Roman Catholic clergymen, © 
also some of the Episcopalian clergy. 
The Rev. Mr. Gwyn of St. Edmund’s 
Church is among these last. After re- 
marking that the social evil has been 
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checked in Chicago by theInjunction and 
Abatement Act he adds: 

“It is just as possible to make a dry 

hicago as it is proving possible to 
make a pure Chicago. . . The right 
hand of prostitution is drink. Now that 
the Red Light evil has been curbed it 
is logical and necessary that the saloon 
evil be also curbed. Of this effort, as of 
all such, there are those who say it 
cannot be done, yet 


“He started to sing as he tackled the 

thing 

ee couldn’t be done—and he did 

it. 

At the Church of the Redeemer, in 
Hyde Park, an Episcopal church, a 
united service has been held, the subject 
of which was, “A Dry Chicago.” 


There is to be a ministers’ club in New 
York with headquarters in the building 
on the site of the Old Fifth Avenue 
Hotel. Backing the project stands the 
Federation of the Churches. The dues 
will be $10 a year and it is probable that 
the membership will quickly reach 1000. 
This organization is likely to have a 
national influence in many directions. 
There will be a reading room and a ref- 
erence library in the club quarters, but 
no restaurant or meeting hall. 


Catholic M. Yves le Febvre in a 
France and symposium which Le Grande 
the War. Revue has instituted con- 


cerning the effect of the war 
on the religious life of France says that, 
at first, the people attended mass with 
great zeal and interested themselves in 
pilgrimages, propitiatory services, novenas 
and the like. A medieval interest in 
miracles revived but the tactlessness of 
the clergy in other lands, and especial- 
‘ly of the Vatican, has checked the move- 
ment, if it has not stopped it altogether. 
“French soldiers and their families have 
not been able to accept the monstrous 
theory that the war is a chastisement 
upon France because of her abandon- 
ment of the Roman church.” This is 
especially so in view of the fact that 
its worst terrors have fallen upon Bel- 
gium, a land that certainly is not de- 
ficient in Catholicism. The writer thinks 
that the political schemings of inter- 
national Catholicism with the Central 
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European powers have ended any likeli- 
hood of a Catholic revival in France. 

Meanwhile, clerical pressure in French 
hospitals has become so grievous upon 
freethinkers and Protestants that the 
government has felt obliged to issue a 
poster afhrming that 

1. Your right is absolute to practise 
the religion to which you belong. 

2. Your right is absolute to remain 
outside of all religion. ; 

Le Christianisme aw XX Siécle prints 
various cases of clerical intolerance. 
Soldiers who should receive convales- 
cent care for a month are sent away 
at the end of eight days for having re- 
fused to attend Catholic services. At 
M—, this pressure exercised upon 
wounded and convalescents led to a ris- 
ing, which, however, was quickly quieted. 
Many soldiers go to mass in spite of 
themselves but complain about it. 


The The State Church of Sweden 
Serving is following that of Germany 
Church. in reviving the primitive office 


of deacon in the sense in which 
that word is used in Acts vi. There 
are now forty-four brothers who have 
received training and who are engaged 
in independent work. Eleven of these 
are attached to parishes as charitable 
workers, eight serve in institutions for 
the poor, five as attendants in insane hos- 


. pitals, ten in rescue work for drunkards 


and the rest in work among epileptics, 
in seamen’s missions, etc. Before enter- 
ing upon the general course of training 
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SrocKHOoLM City Mission BUILDING. 


in Scripture study and practical Sa- 
maritan work those seeking the diaco- 
nate life must go through a preliminary 
testing period in which they are engaged 
in the humblest forms of personal ser- 
vice. After six months of this life comes 
the solemn induction into their novitiate. 
This takes place in the church of the 
institution at Skoéndal. The affecting 
passage of the Gospel which narrates 
the story of Christ’s washing the dis- 
ciples’ feet is read and the applicant for 
the diaconal office makes the vow, “I 
will follow Thee, Lord, whithersoever 
Thou goest.” The center in Stockholm 
from which they work is the new city 
mission building for rescue work. This 
is provided with restaurant, clinic, baths, 
disinfection room, wood yard, and ac- 
commodations for some fifty homeless. 
The manager is a trained deacon. The 
practical service which goes along with 
the theoretical study during the period 
of training is obtained in the hospital 
at Gafle, the labor home for tramps and 
ex-prisoners near Upsala, the home for 
. alcoholists near Mariefried and in vari- 
ous bureaus such as the Stockholm 
Central Bureau for Poor Relief, the Cen- 
tral Aid Bureau of the Prison Depart- 
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ment, etc. Some of the deacons are 
trained farmers; others are given in- 
struction in carpentering. Knowledge 
along these lines is utilized in the man- 
agement of institutions and in the care of 
boys, which last type of service is made 
an important feature of Swedish diaco- 
nal work. 


Two years ago the 
writer of these notes pub- 
lished a volume of essays 
under the title of “The Anti-Alcohol 
Movement in Europe.” He was able 
then to draw only a gloomy picture of 
Russia’s bondage to alcohol. For the 
past fourteen days he has walked the 
streets of Petrograd and interviewed 
doctors, professors, priests, and plain 
people. It has been a novel experience. 
For the first time in the modern Euro- 
pean world a city of nearly two millions 
is to be found without drinkshop or 
drunkard. There has been in the Tsar’s 
prohibition rescript something of the 
immediateness and finality of the fats 
of Gen. i. Let there be abstinence! 
Let there be order! Let the prisons 
empty! Let the savings banks fill up! 
Let the hospitals, once crowded with 
alcohol-poisoned, now give room to the 
needy sick! Let street fights cease! 
Let homes be reconstituted! A whole 
epic of social creation was wrapped up 
in the admirable ukase. 

We were sitting in the parish house 
of the Church of the Regeneration listen- 
ing to Father Mirtov as he recounted 
all these wonderful results of Russian 
prohibition. Down below, hundreds of 
wives of Russian soldiers were receiving 
the allowances which the government 
gave them while their husbands were 
away in the army. The soldier wives of 
England are reported in the English 
press as too often hanging about the gin 
palaces in slatternly alcoholic idleness, 
but these women were sober and self- 
respecting. Father Mirtov, orator and . 
leader of the abstinence movement in 
the Russian Church, is a man of im- 
pressive, personality, of high figure; 
leonine mane, intelligent, winning face, 
—full of the fire and warmth of the Rus- 
sian idealist. He has organized 2000 tem- 


Russia’s Dry 
Capital. 
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Fy" 
perance societies all over Russia. In 
every section of every ward of Petro- 
grad he has his faithful representatives 
drilled to watch over the temperance sit- 
uation in their neighborhood. I asked 
him if the Russian clergy would protest 
against the return of drinkshops. In 
reply he reached for a thick publica- 
tion of the Holy Synod and read on 
and on from a statement of Archbishop 
Vladimir, the metropolitan of Petrograd. 
“Not only ought vodka never be 
allowed reéntrance into Russia but beer 
as well, and not only beer but wine.” 


“How far this little 
candle throws its rays! 
So shines a good deed 
in a naughty world.” 


‘I was invited 
the other even- 
ing to a confer- 
ence of the lead- 
ing anti-alco- 
holists of Petrograd to confer as to what 
steps,could be taken to bring to bear 
upoh-the world at large the influence 
of this astonishing Russian experiment. 
Next to me sat a lady in Salvation Army 
costume who had come in late, appar- 
ently from some other meeting. Her 
English was so impeccable in accent and 
expression that I thought her from Eng- 
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land but learned that she had been there 
only on brief visits. Knowing the not 
uncommon state of Salvationist finance 
I had some little plan in the back of my 
head of turning translation work in her 
direction but was later warned by a 
friend that I might blunder if I made 
such proposals in Russia. Sure enough! 
In calling upon her the next day I 
found, when the bonnet was removed, 
a face of distinctly gentlewomanly type, 
belonging to a person with landed prop- 
erty to the south of Moscow. She was 
greatly interested in Christian and tem- 
perance work and this is how it came 
about. Her brother, an officer in the 
Russo-Japanese war, had been taken 
prisoner and interned in Japan. A lady 
on the staff of the American Board visit- 
ing among the Russian prisoners found 
among the moujiks this gentleman 
speaking English and arranged to pass 
his letters via America to his Russian 
sister. Friendships were developed. 
The Russian lady received from her 
American correspondent copies of the 
Union Signal. Wine had _ hitherto 
seemed as indispensable a part of the 
dinner service as plates, but it now disap- 


A TEMPERANCE MEETING oF RUSSIAN STATE CHURCH CLERGY IN THE ALEXANDER NEVSKY SOCIETY. 
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peared and the Alexander Nevsky Tem- 
perance Union, the great temperance 
organization of the Russian Church re- 
ceived a valuable helper into its ranks. 
She began organizing branches among 
the peasants in her neighborhood, do- 
ing what one woman could to stay the 
terrible tide of vodka drunkenness. As 
all Russians, she is now rejoicing in 
the recession of the alcoholic deluge, 
the appearance of dry land again in Holy 
Russia. 


For the 
Students. 


The International Commit- 
tee has placed Mr. Anderson 
in Petrograd and Mr. Day 
in Kiev on “a mission of help” to Russian 
students. These are, as a class, detached 
from religion and bitterly in need of 
moral guidance. Mr. Anderson’s work up 
to the present has been, because of the 
peculiarities of the situation, tentative, 
experimental, a work of beginnings. 
There is money on hand for a building 
but a government permit cannot be pro- 
cured for its erection. Anderson has, 
in the absence of the conventional ma- 
chinery, struck in as opportunity has 
offered. He holds Bible classes and has 
about a hundred in a student Christian 
organization. Being an old football 
athlete of the University of Missouri, he 
is introducing healthy sport among the 
often brooding, overstudious, and pes- 
simistic youth. He has matriculated in 
the economic course of the Polytech- 
nic (it improves his already admirable 
Russian, he tells me) and teaches Eng- 
lish there in order to get into more 
intimate daily touch with the students. 
Now, in war time he has been working 
with the Students’ Red Cross commit- 
tee, bandaging in the hospital. Thus, 
in one way or another he is knitting up 
new points of contact. “First the blade, 
then the ear!’ Springtime in Russia is 
coming. Every one feels it. After the 
war, they say, things will expand in all 
directions. There is no limit to the pos- 
sibilities of Christian inspiration and 
Christian effort upon the Russian stu- 
dent body. Russia is meant by her geo- 
graphic position to be a mediator of 
Christianity to the Mongolian world in 
the East and the Mohammedan world 
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to the South. In her own borders are 
great Moslem and heathen populations. 
When the coming student volunteers 
from the universities of Moscow, Kiev 
and Petrograd,—Russian idealists ac- 
quainted with the more enterprising 
methods of America,—move outward 
for the world’s evangelization, they will 
have an incomparable base to work from. 
The writer was a boy at Harvard when 
Wishard and Wilder made their first 
tours preliminary to the founding of 
the Student Volunteer work. The be- 
ginnings seemed feeble enough then but 
“What hath God wrought?” . And what 
may He not work among the tens 
of thousands of students in mighty 
Russia? 


The Christian Life of The University 
Finnish Students. of Helsingfors 

(Finland) is the 
largest in Scandinavian lands and the 
percentage of students to the population 
is larger here than in any other land 
with Scandinavian population. The so- 
cial life of the students is carried on in 
a magnificent building on the Henriks- 
gate where both men and women stu- 
dents gather in common clubs accord- 
ing to “nation” without the slightest em- 
barrassment. They have a bar in the 
building which is served by girl students 
in rotation and where one can get fruit 
syrups, Russian tea, and chocolate. It 
is all very high-toned and in such con- 
trast to the belated barbarisms of the 
“stein” age which sour the whole aca- 
demic life of Germany. At the top of the 
building is the hall of the Student Chris- 
tian Movement. I went Sunday evening 
to hear an address by Baron Wrede. 
Every inch of the room was occupied, 
by women students on one side of 
the hall and men on the other. When 
the singing began,—strange minor melo- 
dies were used drawn from the rich 
Finnish folk music—I was for the mo- 
ment puzzled by the fact that, while 
some sang the verse which I was singing, 
others appeared to be singing in an- 
other place. Presently I realized that - 
the singing was with both Swedish and 
Finnish words. It made a cheering im- 
pression to hear the two nationalities” 
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joining harmoniously in common wor- 
ship. There has been in the past a cer- 
tain amount of friction between them 
as between German and Tchechish stu- 
dents at Prague, if not so pronounced. 
In the Student Christian Movement all 
nationalist irritations subside. 

Finland’s Christian Student Union 
was formed in 1909 of Christian associa- 
_ tions which had come into being a dozen 
years previously. At present there are 
401 members, a full tenth of all the 
studying youth in all colleges, polytech- 
nics and professional institutions in the 
land. The proportion seems large com- 
pared with those of universities else- 
where. The summer Christian confer- 
ences during the last three years have 
-averaged 450 persons in attendance,—all 
students or graduates. In addition, the 
Student Movement held two summer con- 
ferences for girls last year and one for 
boys—both from secondary schools—with a 
joint attendance of 360. University stu- 
dents to the number of 300 gather in the 
Bible courses. Twenty have sailed from 
Finland to the foreign field. It is good 
to see in the list of translated student 
publications Robert Speer’s “Things 
- That Make a Man”; also to read in their 
report the significant words, “We have 
arranged small prayer-meetings every 
day during the past year and believe that 
our movement has been blessed through 
it.” “In only one way can we account for 
the marked blessing that we have seen 
on our labors of the past year,” writes 
the secretary of the Student Christian 
Movement among the Boers,—another 
little people at the other end of the 
hemisphere—“and that is that it has 
been in direct answer to prayer. The ven- 
erable Dr. Andrew Murray, now in his 
86th year, is a continual intercessor. for 
‘our movement in South Africa.” Ex- 
pressed statistically these sentences 
would run: South African Student volun- 
teers in training, 178; with those already 
at work, a total of 366. 


Mohammedanism There is a_ lovely 
in Petrograd. mosque under  con- 
struction in  Petro- 


grad which stands not far from the 
Troitsky (Trinity) Bridge over the Neva. 
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It is a massive granite building the som- 
berness of which is relieved by a dome 
of cerulean tiles and a blue-tiled en- 
trance porch. This latter is wrought 
with decorations in arabesque patterns 
and with inscriptions from the Koran. 
There are three minarets from whence 
the ears of the “Orthodox” will in days 
to come be jarred by the call to Moslein 
prayer. The whole building recalls 
Samarcand save in its freshness. It is, 
indeed, rare to find a building in the 
Moslem world which retains repair. The 
faith is dying and its fanes are decaying 
as well. The present building was partly 
given by the Emir of Bokhara which re- 
calls the fact that Holy Russia as.well 
as Protestant England is a great Mo- 
hammedan. power. The bass growl of 
St. Isaac’s, however, reassures anyone 
who might be alarmed by this appari- 
tion of a Mohammedan mosque in the 
metropolis of Christian Russia. 

A mosque, however artistic, has come 
to be a symbol of cruelty in religion. 
I called at the Myak yesterday,—‘the 
Lighthouse” as the Christian Associa- 
tion building here is called, and found 
Mr. Gaylord with his helpers improvising 
beds for American missionaries who 
have abandoned Turkey. American mis- 
sionaries do not leave their posts 
until the enveloping flames make fur- 
ther stay useless and we may well be- 
lieve that conditions were indescribable. 
This, indeed, has proved to be the case. 
One could wish that the organizers of 
“Free Religious” Congresses with Mo- 
hammedan stars all over the platform 
might do their mediating work in Mos- 
lem lands during these outbreaks of 
Moslem rabies. It would hardly have 
any influence on the Kurds and Turks 
but it would tend to make of “Free 
Religion” a sadder and wiser thing. 


The attendants upon the new 
mosque will be chiefly Tartars, 
of whom fifteen millions are 
living under the Russian double eagle. 
The government of Kasan and the 
Crimea -are the great centers of this 
population. These Moslems are, un- 
doubtedly, a higher type than their co- 
religionists of Turkey. They are cleanly, ab- 


Russian 
Tartars. 
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A STUNDIST MEETING 


stinent from both tobacco and alcohol, in- 
telligent, and extremely energetic as traders 
and merchants. Dr. Ramstedt, a docent in 
Mongolian, Kalmuck, and other strange 
Asiatic tongues in the University of 
Helsingfors, showed me through a large 
silk store carried on by ‘Tartar mer- 
chants in the Finnish capital city. The 
Tartar personnel were certainly attrac- 
tive and intelligent and friendly men. 
Similar mercantile enterprises are to be 
found all over Russia and Siberia. On 
one occasion, in traveling on a train in 
Central Russia, the MHelsingfors savant 
fell in with an aged Tartar merchant and 
addressed some remarks to him in his 
own tongue. The astonished Tartar 
asked him who he could be and suggested 
that one with such a command of lan- 
guages must certainly know the content 
of all faiths. “Which is the best?” When 
Dr. Ramstedt hesitated a moment the 
Tartar broke out with, “Well, whatever 
may be the best, Russian Orthodoxy 
is the worst. Its followers are ignorant 
drunkards.” Making such an impression, 
the Russian Church is little qualified to 
“carry on successful mission work among 


these promising people any more than 
among the Jews of Poland whom it has 
so often abused. It has indeed under- _ 
taken some propaganda but with slight 
results. Its most characteristic mission- 
ary labor is directed towards restoring 
to orthodoxy the Stundists and other 
Nonconformists who have cut loose 
from the Pravoslav faith. Its methods 
are various. Byford in “The Soul of 
Russia” mentions the stripping of a 
poor Baptist in winter and pouring cold 
water over him until he had frozen to 
death. The present writer met in Pet- 
rograd a lady whose father had been an 
important member of the Russian gov- 
ernment. She had become an evangeli- 
cal Christian. An orthodox priest hold- 
ing a mission in the neighborhood of her 
estate described evangelicals as German 
spies with such convincing power that 
a night or two afterwards, her sawmill 
went up in flames. Such incidents are 
not uncommon. If they happen to per-. 
sons of influence one can realize what 
the lot of the poor Christian in a Rus- 
sian village may be. At present there 
is a distinct recrudescence of persecu- 
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tion. It is the more regrettable, there- 
fore, to find the Anglican Church, in- 
stead of rebuking these un-Christian 
actions, publicly emphasizing its soli- 
darity with the Church which commits 
them. During the present year an Eng- 
lish hospital was opened in Petrograd. 
At the dedicatory service the Anglican 
clergy, in an ostentatious outbreak of 
fraternalism, wore the gold brocaded 
chasubles of the Russian Church. 


A Russian 
“Soggarth Aroon.” 


The Russian Church 
has indeed much of the 
persecuting spirit, very 
much superstition, abounding ignorance, 
and, until. recently, unequaled drunken- 
ness both among priests and laity. In, 
some places the tares are so thick that 
one can hardly see aught else. Yet 
there is good wheat here too. I noticed 
a priest the other day buying a large 
packet of Testaments at the depository 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and it is a common occurrence. There 
are priests in the Duma who are as ear- 
nest advocates of freedom as ever New 
England ministers of the American Revo- 
lution. Temperance reform in Russia 
‘received its first impulse from Baptists 
and Stundists, but in later years has en- 
listed large support from the Russian 
clergy and an awakened laity. There 
can be, too, a home life in Russian cleri- 
cal households in pleasant contrast to 
the cold ascetic bareness of the Roman 
Catholic presbytery. It was pleasant 
for the writer to listen to a young son 
of the manse practising a sonata in a 
Russian priest’s home and to see the 
daughter serving guests at lunch. A 
Church with family life among its clergy 
is not hopeless. I have spoken of that 
good man Father Mirtov. The great 
cathedral of St. Isaac is said to hold 
14,000 people, standing as they do in 
Russian churches so that “an apple could 
find no place to fall through.” The 
rector of the Petrograd Anglican Church 
was telling me'of a great temperance 
demonstration held in this cathedral at 
which every one of the alleged 14,000 
seemed to be present either inside or 
about the doors. Father Mirtov began 
his address with the story of a lad in 
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Moscow, son of a doctor, who had got- 
ten into bad courses. They married him 
to a good girl thinking thus to save him, 
but the plan proved as illusory in Rus- 
sia as it ever does with us. Coming 
home one day drunk he turned on his 
wife with “I’d as soon see a snake in 
my house as that thing’ Whereupon 
presently a snake (i.e., delirium) drew 
out of the wall and wound itself around 


‘him. They tried to loosen its grip but 


could not. “Then they brought the 
poor raving fellow to Petrograd and we 
prayed with him and God gave deliver- 
ance.” The story is familiar to us, the 
old story of the rescue mission, but 
coming as a new thing from the lips 
of the great Russian Church orator it 
broke all hearts and sent little stream- 
lets down the cheeks of the 14,000. One 
could love to love a Church which holds 
such men as Mirtov. 


Christ’s 
Little Ones. 


But how can we? News 
has come to-day that its 
iron heel has again struck 
at the primitive Christian communities. 
They sent Fetler away from the Dom 
Evangelia thinking that this would end 
Baptist worship in the Vassiliostrov 
quarter. For no Russian church could 
continue priestless, more than a child 
could talk without a tongue. But the 
meetings continued. Then they exiled 
Neprash, the assistant minister. The 
brethren in the pews turned preachers. 
So they have shut up the church tight as 
any Puritan Church of the Restora- 
tion. The so-called evangelical Chris- 
tians of Petrograd have been subjected 
to the saine mean and humiliating treat- 
ment. One could let pass the Scythian 
paganism which is apparent under the 
Christian exterior,—the tam-tams of the 
religious procession, the unhygienic 
drinking of holy water outside of church 
doors, the equally unhygienic “waste 
of Christian kisses” upon the ikons, the 
processions, the strange manias. These 
things witness at least to a religious 
zeal, if one, without knowledge. One 
could be silent under the hail of the 
sixty anathemas which are solemnly 
hurled at all schismatics and heretics on 
the first Sunday in Lent. But when they 
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pass from words to deeds and offend 
Christ’s little ones,—all in all, the best 
Christians of the Empire,—one’s indig- 
nation is stirred to the depths. 


Three days have been 
set apart for humiliation 
and prayer for victory and 
certain of the churches of 
Petrograd are packed. I stray into the 
Kasan cathedral on the Nevsky Pros- 
pect. This church is bound up in Rus- 
sian history with the other great wicked 
and unprovoked invasion of Russia, 
that of Napoleon a century ago. The 
tomb of Prince Kutosov on the right 
as one enters stands on the spot where 
he met with the chiefs of the Russian 
armies before starting out to face Na- 
poleon’s huge hosts. The balustrade 
around the ikonstasis is of silver, 1760 
pounds, given by the Cossacks of the 
Don as a votive offering after Na- 
poleon’s overthrow. To-day the church 
is filled with a constant inflow and de- 
parture of people. The lark-like voices 
of the boys’ choir are rising in heav- 
enly litanies. [There are heavy hearts 
enough in the assemblage. A body of 
cripples file out,—soldiers in mud-col- 
ored khaki tunics and high boots. Poor 
fellows! the war has cost them dearly. 
Worst of all are the blinded. I have 
just seen one stepping out of a street 
car with the help of a Red Cross sis= 
ter. His sightless sockets are a by-pro- 
duct of German chemical science. “There 
are many Anti-Christs,”’ said a Russian 
Christian to me in speaking of German 
militarism. But there are not many 
that are more Anti-Christian than these 
“Troquois who have been through a 
Polytechnic,” to use the phrase with 
which Francisque Sarcey described the 
Prussians of the invasion of 1870. 


The Russian 
Church in 
War Time. 


Brief Notes 
from Abroad. 


The Greek Government 
forbids the sale of the 
Scriptures in the vernacu- 
lar. An Episcopalian missionary, Miss 
Hicks, gives illustrations which show 
the effect of the prohibition upon Greek 
Christians. 


“One day I asked a Greek Christian 
what she knew about Christmas. Day. She 
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replied, ‘The bells ring more than on any 
other day.’ I said, ‘Have you ever heard 
how Christ was born?’ As she replied in 
the negative, I read her the beautiful 
story. She listened and remarked at the 
end, ‘It is a pretty tale but we are only 
cows. We know nothing.’ One woman, a 
Greek, said, ‘Tell me, is it true that | must 
not drink in the evening because my two 
little boys have just died and if I drink 
they will be driven back from the water 
of life in Paradise?’ I réad to her about 
heaven and she was comforted. Again, 
I noticed an iron ring on a woman’s 
neck and asked her why she wore it. She 
said, ‘I had six girls and no son so I went 
to a wise woman. She told me to get a 
horseshoe from a thoroughbred horse and 
have it beaten out on Friday at noon and 
then to wear it day and night.’ I said, 
‘Well and did you have any sons?’ ‘Oh, yes,’ 
she replied, ‘three.’ ” ; 

’ The late Mr. Keir Hardie, the British 
labor leader, was a member of the Evan- 
gelical Union Church in Old Cumnock, 
Scotland, and during the eighties of 
the last century often preached as a 
supply in the pulpits of Ayrshire. His 
faith was at one time much disturbed 
as a consequence of the influence of 
Renan’s writings but the reading of Dr. 
Stalker’s “Life of Christ” brought him 
back to the evangelical position. A cor- 
respondent in the British Weekly writes 
of him, “On one occasion he preached at 
Dalmellington. During the Sunday night 
he woke with a strange thrill of ecstasy 
and sat up singing hymns and praying in 
a spirit which sent him forward with 
stronger purpose in life. This he called 
his second conversion.” 

Mr. Della Vecchia calls attention in 
L’Evangelista to the fact that in the 
Official Guide to Malta (Guida ufficiale 
del 1914), a government document, the 
only church mentioned as existing on 
the island is the Roman Catholic in spite 
of the fact that both. Anglican and 
Presbyterian churches are _ official 
churches of the sovereign state ruling 
Malta. In the guide the Church of Rome 
is actually spoken of as the Sovereign 
of the Temporalities (i.c., of the former 
States of the Church) which is certainly 
an affront to the Italian government. As. 
to the Greek Church Mr. Della Vecchia 
learned from a Greek priest that the 
Greeks have no church, having never 
been able to obtain. a permit to build 
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one. Once an authorization came, thanks 


to the intervention of Queen Alexandra, 
the sister of the Tsarina, but because of 
Romanist protest and for the sake of 
peace this authorization was withdrawn. 
Now, as in the past, Greek Orthodox 
Christians unite for worship in the house 
of certain brethren. 


A French officer under treatment in 
a castle now transformed into a hospital, 
writes the Révue Hébdomedaire, finds 
by chance a copy of the Psalms and 
begins to read them,—at first as an idler 
who thinks the time suited to indulge in 
literature. 


“Gradually, however, a strange cor- 
respondence grows up between these 
hymns of fire and my state of spirit. 
These mysterious appeals sound in my 
soul as the note of a_ supernatural 
clarion. What struck me most was the 
power of hope to which they witnessed. 
Even when groanings resound through 
the pages as a storm in the mountains, 
one feels that they are powerless to dis- 
turb the steady flame which shines in 
the soul of the old king. Never per- 
haps has any poem awakened in me 
such a wealth of emotion. I turned the 
pages with feverish haste and reread 
the verse. Soon David ceased to be for me 
a vague remembrance of sacred history.” 


‘We reported in the June, 1915, number 
of the RrEcorpD oF CHRISTIAN WorK con- 


Pasror ALBERT WICKMAN. 


THE WHITE AUTOMOBILE. 


cerning the peace agitation of Pastor 
Wickman in Sweden. While the pastor 
has been serving his sentence of six 
months and more for refusing military 
service, his wife has taken his place on 
the White Automobile and has held a 
series of successful meetings through the 
country. At Gefle the public attending 
went up to 7000 people. The militarists 
have persistently followed these meet- 
ings with two speakers in an attempt to 
break their influence. They have re- 
peatedly begun their counter agitation 
before the peace meeting was closed, 
which has given the sneering metropoli- 
tan press opportunities to report “War- 
like Peace Meetings.” According to a 
report which has come at date of. writ- 
ing, Mrs. Wickman has now been ar- 
rested, which is clear evidence that the 
government fears this type of peace agi- 
tation in spite of its apparent weakness. 

The Hop-pickers’ Mission which was 
founded forty-seven. years ago by the 
Rev. J. J. Kendon brings the Gospel to 
the 80,000 pickers in the villages and 
hamlets of the Weald of Kent. Its pri- 
mary work is evangelization, but along- 
side of this is useful medical and social- 
relief effort. In its five medical centers 
there are one doctor and six nurses. The 
evangelization is carried on by twenty- 
three missionaries most*‘of whom are 
London city missionaries experienced in 
open-air preaching. The Church of 
Scotland has a similar mission to the 
berry-pickers in Rattray and Bendochy, 
Scotland. Daily visits were made dur- 
ing five weeks to the fields, the bothies, 
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and the camps. Religious services were 
held, sores dressed, letters written for 
those unable to write, money banked for 
the spendthrifts, and large quantities of 
religious and other literature distributed. 


Pastor Rochat publishes in La Luce a 
commendatory notice of sermons by the 
Franciscan Father Geroni which are now 
being circulated among the Italian 
troops. These were preached originally 
to soldiers during the campaign in Trip- 
olis. The Waldensian pastor says: 


“We are happy to have found here 
the true Gospel preached in all its sim- 
plicity and beauty to our soldiers and 
to find ourselves so near to a Francis- 
can military chaplain in the purpose 
which is) ours) also—a return to the 
Gospel of Christ in doctrine and morals. 
We have reached a time which it would 
have been deemed madness for our fore- 
fathers to look forward to. Father 
Geroni announces his determination to 
bring to the soldiers ‘that marvelous 
Book in which Jesus speaks with so 
much sweetness to the hearts of all, 
where everyone, even though living in 
the clash of arms, can find all he needs, 
—light if he is in doubt, strength if he 
be in weakness and comfort in times of 
discouragement.’ ” 


The sale of distilled spirits has been 
subjected in many places in Germany to 
severe restrictions during the war, and 
in other places prohibited altogether. 
This has had an immediate reaction 
upon the tramps and wanderers of Ger- 
many. The German Union of Relief Shel- 
ters (Herbergeverein) calls attention to the 
extraordinarily happy results of these 
restrictive measures of the military 
authorities against the sale and pur- 
chase of spirits. They have sent in a 
petition to the Chancellor of the Em- 
pire for their continuance after the close 
of the war. 


Great Roman Catholic Pilgrimages 
have taken place this year to Croagh- 
patrick Mountain in Ireland. The ordi- 
nary service of the Midland and Great 
Western Company has had to be supple- 
mented by large numbers of special 
trains. These have been filled even to 
standing room. From Murrisk the jour- 
ney to the summit has been made on 
foot. Great lines of people extending 
from Murrisk to the summit could be 
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seen laboriously making their way to 
the mountain top. We have here the 
European equivalent of the Chinese pil- 
grimages to the sacred mountain of 
Hunan and the Japanese pilgrimages up 
Fujiyama. The Catholic reports that on 
Sunday, July 25, the streets in front 
of the public houses were packed all 
day by surging crowds, while beer and 
whisky were passed in bottles over the 
heads of the people. 


The Echo de Paris records the death 
of M. Jules Soury, Doctor of Letters, 
archivist and paleographist, professor 
in the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, honorary 
librarian of the Bibliotheque Nationale and 
author of a “History of Doctrines Relating 


to the Central Nervous System.” The 
strange thing about this scholar, as 
about various other contemporary 


Frenchmen, was that he considered him- 
self both Catholic and atheist. He lived 
opposite the Church of Saint Sulpice. 
His life was ascetic. He prepared his 
own food and usually ate it in the open 
air on park benches. He followed the 
offices of the church daily and his favor- 
ite reading was the Breviary. In his 
old age he sought admission to an asylum 
for aged priests on the ground that he 
had all the characteristics of a priest. 
Yet he neither knew God nor believed in 
Him. ~ 

The British Y. M. C. A. in its .oper- 
ations among the troops has up to the 
present secured the voluntary service: 
of over 2000 workers. c 
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Correction. Mr. Joseph H. Hannen, the. 
secretary of the Persian-: 
American Educational . Society in-' 


forms us, with reference to an article: 
published in the August, 1915, issue of the! 
Recorp oF CHRISTIAN Work, under the 
caption, “The Bahai Againy’ that his so-. 
ciety is “confined almost exclusively at. 
this time to Bahais who gladly contribute 
the few dollars necessary to educate Per 
sian boys and girls whose parents are un-: 
able to provide this for them.” He in-' - 
timates that it makes no appeal to the 
general public for support. We gladly, 
therefore, at his request insert this 
correction. 
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Echoes from the Japanese Evangelis- 
tic Campaign. Interesting detail from 
these meetings is published in the Japan 
Evangelist. The meetings were well ad- 
vertised. Bands of Christians marched 
through the streets of Tokyo singing and 
leaving invitations at the houses passed. 
Two of the religious posters of the Ameri- 
can Poster Association (20 feet by 9 
feet in size) were placarded; requests were 
made to heads of offices and of schools 
for permission to address employees and 
pupils. In one case an invitation to speak 
came from a leading school where, a few 
years ago, pupils were forbidden to have 
Bibles in their rooms. At Osaka the Lay- 
men’s Banquet of 170 men resolved itself 
into the Osaka Gideon Band of 130 mem- 
bers which did effective street preaching. 
A preaching band going into the moving 
picture street of Tokyo found an unrented 
theater, hired it for the afternoon, and 
preached to a crowded house. At a 
great open-air Sunday school mass meet- 
ing in Tokyo an address was read to all 
citizens beginning, “Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” Attached to 
a captive balloon which hung above the 
park was an inscription bearing the words, 
“Remember now thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth.” Over 12,000 persons were 
in attendance at this meeting. Prayer 
meetings were held at the Y. M. C. A. 
at early dawn daily. The greatest meet- 
ing of the campaign in Osaka was led 
by Mrs. Hirooka and the wife of the 
governor, at which 1500 women were 
gathered. Theré was also a large meeting 
for schoolgirls at which Dr. Kosaki 
and Dr. Harada were the speakers. The 
evangelistic campaign is described as al- 
most wholly a Japanese movement con- 
ducted by men and women of person- 
ality and power. Osaka was stirred as 
never before. A conviction of sin was 
observed at every meeting and the Cross 
of Christ was preached clearly and in- 
sistently. 


Preaching Through the Press. Among 
other articles which the evangelistic cam- 
paign launched in the newspapers was one 
by Drs. Kosaki and Uemura on The Es- 


sentials of Christianity. It appeared in 
the Jiji Shimpo, a leading daily of Tokyo, 
and treated briefly subjects such as The 
Uniqueness of Christianity, God, God’s 
Love, Christian Morality, Christianity and 
Democracy, Prayer, Immortality, Sin, Jesus 
Christ. The writers affirmed that, as a 
consequence of the decline of the old na- 
tional religions, Japan had fallen into a 
state of irreligion. 
_ “There is no authority in ethical educa- 
tion; morality is deteriorating. Most 
terrible of all, there is no means of afford- 
ing the nation satisfaction of soul.” 
Christianity, the absolute and universal 
religion, can alone supply these lamentable 
deficiencies. 


“For us the question is not which of 
many religions shall we choose but simply 
shall it be Christianity or no religion at 
all. If we wish to adopt a religion there 
is positively none other than Christianity 


_ upon which to fix our hopes.” 


The paper then dwells on God’s great- 
ness and goodness, quoting a Japanese 
verse: 


“To you not see? The beautifully ar- 
rayed cherry blossoms, the yamabuki and 
the waving wistaria are suspended on 
God’s mercy.’ But God is a God of souls 
Who attracts men’s hearts as the magnet 
iron, the awe-inspiring One Who speaks to 
conscience and Who awakens in us the 
sense of sin and the longing for a Saviour. 
This Saviour, Jesus Christ, is truly a mar- 
vel. Between God and Jesus there is not the 
slightest hiatus as there is with us. In 
Him loyalty to God is perfectly realized. 
Christian morality is made up of the cus- 
toms observed in God’s household. To 
disgrace the Heavenly ~ Father’s family 
through licentiousness, drunkenness, ava- 
rice and waywardness is a frightful thing. 
In Christianity the soundest democracy has 
its roots, namely, in the teaching that the 
value of a human soul is greater than all 
the wealth of the world.” 


Essays with similar content reached hun- 
dreds of thousands of newspaper readers 
during the campaign. 


Bible Colportage on the Amazon. 
The British and Foreign Bible Society 
is to have an oil-driven launch for the 
evangelization of the tribes of the 50,- 
000 miles of navigable waterway on the 
Amazon and its tributaries. Hitherto 
Bible colportage has been carried on from 
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the regular steamers which ply up and 
down the great river, but these stop only 
at specified points so that thorough col- 
portage of the region has been difficult. 
The plan adopted has been to journey 
up stream carrying a canoe in the steamer 
and then to return by the canoe, stopping 
from place to place.. But canoe traveling 
in the swift currents and cross currents 
of the Amazon has proved perilous. Cross- 
ing from village to village on opposite 
banks is also difficult. The new steamer, 
built at the modest cost of $3000, will be 
able to carry a ton of Bibles, sufficient 
food, water (for the Indians often poison 
the water of streams in order to kill the 
fish) and will be provided with sleeping 
quarters where the colporteur can pro- 
tect himself from the dangerous insects 
which swarm about the river banks. Mr. 
Walkey, an Anglican missionary who 
knows the Amazon thoroughly and is a 
qualified engineer, has codperated help- 
fully in the venture. His theory is that by 
evangelizing the Indians of the waterways 
the Indians further in the forests can be 
later reached by means of the> Christian- 
ized tribespeople. The younger Indians 
of the region are largely able to read, 
having been taught, in many cases, in re- 
turn for their services as rubber collectors. 
The Bible is the only literature in the 
vernacular accessible to them, hence they 
are always ready to buy it. 


An Evangelical Colony in Brazil. 
More than twenty years ago Mr. Glass, 
of the South American Evangelical Union, 
visited Santa Cruz, Goyaz, Brazil, held 
two meetings and sold a few Scriptures. 
A copy fell into the hands of a stranger 
from the Gamelleira District who read it, 
became interested, compared, in company 
with the judge of the place, the Evangeli- 
cal Bible with the Roman Catholic version, 
and finding it equally authentic and incom- 
parably cheaper, began preaching from the 
new Bible and led eleven of his neighbors to 
God. On Mr. Glass’ return later, meetings 
were held and forty-five persons were bap- 
tized, among them José Pereira, a large 
landowner of Gamelleira. The movement 
in the country was followed by bitter 
clerical persecutions. These stirred Mr. 
Pereira to set apart a tract of land for 
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Christian colonization. This was legally 
made over to the mission, fenced, and pro- 
vided with houses. Alcohol and tobacco 
were barred from the community. <A 
church building to accommodate 300 people 
was directly built. Senor Ricardo was in- 
stalled as pastor and for some years 
has engaged in itinerating evangelization 
through the whole surrounding region. 
Already there are numbers of scattered 
Christians all about, as well as a body of 
some 150 in the colony itself. To minis-_ 
ter to their Christian growth, summer con- 
ventions for Bible study have been held 
during the last three years. At that of 
June, 1915, between four and five hun- 
dred persons were in attendance coming 
from all quarters, on foot and in ox carts 
over atrocious roads. There were early 
morning prayer meetings of great power 
and before the meetings closed twenty un- 
converted persons had been added to the 
Church. The village was crowded with 
happy guests; all the farmhouses in the 
neighborhood were filled to overflowing 
with men and women eager for Bible 
study and prayer. Yet, but a few years ago 
they were all victims of grossest super- 
stition, many of them slaves of drink and 
nicotine, sunk in immorality, without God 
and without hope in the world. 


Humor in Missions. 1. The Rev. John 
Weeks, of the English Baptist Mission on 
the Congo, says that, in his early days of 
language study, he was wont to deliver 
carefully prepared sermons to the blacks. 
After a time he discovered that his in- 
terpreter was gleefully entertaining the 
congregation with accounts of his jour- 
neys to the coast, his views on white trav- 
elers, and other topics of mundane in- 
terest. 

2. From the Livingstonia’ Mission of the 
Free Church of Scotland, Kasungu, comes. 
the story of three small blacks who were 
unable to pass the examination in their 
catechumen class. They accordingly asked 
permission to sleep under the bed of the 
teacher, hoping in this way to get myzeru 
(wisdom), which they thought of as exhal- 
ing from their instructor. When told 
that the next examination would not come 
until November they were overcome and 
asked, “Shall we live till that month 2” 
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3. The Rev. Schuyler White of Tsuyama, 
Japan, relates that at a Japanese educa- 
tional conference held in his town, the 
Christian Church was borrowed for cer- 
tain of the sessions. One of the Christians 
in attendance heard the following dialogue 
between two delegates,—cultivated Japan- 
ese school-teachers : 

“What is it the Christians worship, aty- 
how?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know.” 

“I guess it must be those objects on 
the platform.” 

The objects referred to were three pul- 
pit chairs with backs made in a peculiar 
shape. These teachers come from the par- 
ticular prefecture which of all in Japan is 
most advanced educationally and their re- 
marks were made in entire good faith. 


In Heathendom. The Japan Times re- 
ports from Hakata in Kyushu, Japan, a 
meeting held under the auspices of the 
Kyushu Young Men’s Buddhist Associa- 
tion to honor the memory of 34,000 frogs, 
7000 rats, 1000 rabbits, and more than 500 
dogs, cats, hens, and doves, dissected by 
students and faculty of the University of 
Kyushu. A memorial service was also 
held by the University for the 280 men 
whose bodies had been dissected during 
the last years. 

Dr. Lepsius, in illustrating the differ- 
ence in spirit between Mohammedanism 
and Christianity, calls attention to the 
fact that neither Moslem women nor men 
take up the profession of nursing the sick. 
Such work they deem suitable, rather, for 
slaves and infidels than for disciples of the 
Prophet. Not only in the German Mission 
hospital at Urfa are all the six nurses Ar- 
menian women, but in the Urfa Turkish 
government hospital, also, the nursing at- 
tendants are Christian Armenians. 

There is a constant stream into Turkey 
of Persian pilgrims carrying their dead 
to bury them at the sacred shrine of 
Kadhim Kerbela and Nejef. The Turkish 
authorities bleed these pilgrims at the fron- 
tier unmercifully, exacting 10 krans 
(about 80 cents) for every skull entering 
Turkish territory. (One person will at 
times carry five corpses in a single box.) 
Then there are 21 krans per man plus 6 
krans for each horse or mule, quarantine 
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fee. These quarantines are multiplied, be- 
ing a fruitful source of profit. Pilgrims 
sometimes have to pass through as many as 
nine, paying at each 20 krans ($1.60). The 
fees for burial rights are enormous. At 
Kerbela they run from $40 to $75. As 
30,000 pilgrims pass the Turco-Persian 
frontier annually, it will be seen that the 
industry of providing burial places within 
sight of these shrines is of no little 
financial significance. But what is Tur- 
key’s gain is Persia’s loss and Persia, a 
bankrupt land, can ill afford these self-im- 
posed financial levies. 

A writer in the Indian Witness, describ- 
ing his experience at Puri where the idol 
Jaganath is kept, draws many repulsive 
pictures. Puri is a great resort for Holy 
Men who constitute a sort of side show 
to the great idol. They sit or lie on spiked 
beds; they lie with large stones on their 
stomachs or chests; they sit, smeared with 


ashes, within a sacred circle of burning cow 


dung. Some even have their heads buried 
in the sand. Men and women come up 
out of the bath to worship these fakirs, 
bowing the head to the ground before one 
and placing his feet on their foreheads. 
Thus they become pure. At the Gate of 
Heaven the dead are burned and the odor 
is sickening, especially when a man keeps 
stirring the fire to speed the burning. 
When the fire dies down pilgrims dig and 
scrape about in the ashes, hoping to find 
a piece of bone to carry home as a charm 
against disease and evil. Some 200,000 
persons visit Puri in the season, and the 
press at some of the idol functions is so 
tremendous that numbers are trampled to 
death. 

Dr. Woodbridge Johnson, of Taiku, 
Korea, recounts the experiences of a Mr. 
Li who was brought to his hospital. Li 
had been troubled with dyspepsia and a 
sympathetic friend fastened: a swab to a 
reed, two and a half feet long, and pushed 
it down his throat as far as possible, “in 
order to drive the food beyond the stick- 
ing place.” The reed broke and left ten 
inches of the swab in the stomach. Li 
suffered tortures for five days, then was 
taken to the Presbyterian hospital. The 
stomach and abdomen were opened and the 
reed and the swab in their entirety ex- 
tracted. 
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A Chinese Layman. Mrs. H. J. Mason 
working in the China Inland Mission in 
Honan gives the following picture of a 
lay Christian in her city: “Mr. Wen is 
mayor of two cities, elected three years in 
succession and now when he wishes to re- 
tire it is impossible for him to do so. He 
is a Daniel in our midst and his advice 
is as much needed in the Councils of the 
city as in the affairs of the church. He is 
practically co-pastor of the church and 
the humblest man in it. My husband says 
he could never manage without his aid. 
God’s glory always comes first with him. 
The secretary of the City Council is also 
secretary of the church. If they have a 
hard problem to face Mr. Wen says, ‘We 
must leave this until I have prayed about 
it. One Sunday when six aldermen at- 
tended service Mr. Wen gave them the 
sermon all over again on Monday morning, 
in order to be sure they understood. His 
charming daughter, made a widow by 
White Wolf, has inherited his ability. She 
helps me in the women’s school and leads 
meetings. Of the eight leaders of the 
church six are, or have been, connected 
with the official’s yamen. ‘They of 
Cesar’s household are many in this city. 
One has just given up a position which 
cost him a lot of money and is now preach- 
ing. Another, a tax collector, travels 
over a large district and many of our out- 
stations owe their existence to his life and 
testimony. His wife is a fine woman and 
they take care of the chapel in the North 
(Gitya7 

“Teaching to Pray.” In the same let- 
ter Mrs. Mason publishes the translation 
of a prayer which was carved on wooden 
blocks and then printed by a blind man. 
Over 3000 copies have been sold and per- 
sons whom the missionaries have never 
seen are repeating the prayer every night, 
—old men and children of three years 
included. 

“T earnestly beseech the Heavenly 
Father because of Jesus’ merit to hear my 
prayer. I am a sinner without strength 
or ability and my heart is truly extremely 
unclean. If I had to depend on myself 
for salvation I could not be saved. 

“Thanks be to the Heavenly Father for 
sending Jesus to redeem from _ sin 
and to suffer on my behalf and be cruci- 


fied for me and become my Saviour. 
“T also earnestly beseech Thee, Heay- 
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enly Father, because of Jesus’ merit to for- 
give all my sins and bestow the Holy Spirit 
to open my heart and cause me to under- 
stand the doctrine. 

“T further earnestly beseech the Heav- 
enly Father not to allow me to be deluded, 
or to go on the wrong road, but help me 
always to accord with the commands of 
Jesus and do no evil thing and be able to 
do all kinds of good actions and at the 
day of my death keep me from going to 
hell to endure suffering, but enable me to 
ascend to heaven and enjoy infinite felicity. 

“And all I ask is altogether in reliance 
on the merits of my Saviour Jesus. Such 
is truly my heart’s desire. Amen.” 


Brief The Church Missionary So- 
Mission ciety has a book shop at Lagos 
Notes. in West Africa, with six 
branches in other towns. In 
the past year it sold, in addition to many 
other publications, 5227 English and 11,518 
Yoruba Bibles, 12,000 Yoruba prayer books, 
13,945 hymn books and 65,772 first reading 
books. The printing press attached to the 
store publishes a weekly newspaper, The 
Nigeria Pioneer, and issued recently a his- 
tory of Lagos in the Yoruba language. 


The same society reports rapid pro- 
gress in the Ijebu country (Nigeria). 
The Christians in that region number 13,094. 
Almost every village has its own church, 
some large enough to hold the entire popu- 
lation and many with corrugated iron 
roofs. In a number of towns heathenism 
has practically collapsed. At one place so 
few of the people remain heathen that 
when they wished to celebrate their pagan 
rites they had to join with the heathen 
of surrounding villages to get the neces- 
sary quorum. 


During the terrible days of the Congo 
atrocities tens of thousands of blacks 
perished of hunger, but the representatives 
of the Roman church in Africa, far from 
pleading their cause, put every obstacle in 
the way of those who were seeking to 
make known and to remedy the situation 
there. It seems, therefore, a striking ret- 
ribution. that, as we learn from the mission 
reports, Romanist missionaries on the Bel- 
gian Congo, deprived of support from Bel- 
gium should be obliged to beg their 
bread from the natives. 


Mr. Dube, the principal of an Institute 
for Zulus in Natal, writes: 


“The schoo] work is growing in effi- 


The Mission Field. 


ciency and influence every year. We have 
now twelve teachers in our departments. 
The boys take a very keen interest in the 
carpentry work. All the woodwork in our 
new building—doors, windows, etc..—was 
made in our own shop. The religious side 
of the work is very important. We have a 
Sunday school, Christian Endeavor, Sun- 
day services and midweek services with 
Bible lessons. Some of our pupils have 
developed strong Christian characters for 
which we are thankful to our Heavenly 
Father. After all, our work without the 
spiritual part pushed forward would be 
vain. We have a band of volunteers who 
-go out to preach amongst the heathen 
every Sunday.” 

The West Central African Mission of 
the American Board (in Angola) has 
passed its 20th year mark. It has already a 
strong church brought out of savagery, filth, 
and superstition,—a clean, God-fearing 
community with schools and hospitals. 
The people belong to the Ovimbundu 
tribes. Over 5000 paying pupils are en- 
rolled in the schools. In the new Dondi 
Institute where evangelists, pastors and 
teachers are being trained in a five years’ 
course, there are now twenty-six stu- 
dents in residence. There is an effective 
agricultural and industrial work and re- 
cently a press has been installed which 
publishes a monthly paper and Sunday 
school literature. Thirty-three thousand 
treatments were given last year in the 
hospital. The success of one treatment 
has greatly heightened the prestige of 
the mission in native eyes. A small boy 
was hooked by a cow, the horn having 
gone from the back of his neck out 
through. the mouth, scattering his teeth 
on the way. But notwithstanding this 
desperate wounding the boy is now well. 


Mr. Callender, Presbyterian missionary 
in Siam, says that there are signs that 
the 5000 Yao people of Siam may soon 
turn en masse to Christ. These people are in 
many ways a morally superior people, re- 
markable for the good order in their 
villages, and for their industrious habits. 
Persistent thieving is punished with death 
and there is consequently virtually no 
stealing. At one of the villages rice hull- 
ers are run by water power the rice being 
left in the mill day and night but it is not 
taken. The Yaos boast of having no pros- 
titutes and no venereal diseases. They 
are, however, in dreadful bondage to 
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demons and superstitions. These demand 
incessant sacrifices of pigs and chickens. 
When Mr. Callender was among them he 
found it almost impossible to get eggs or 
chickens, so many had been killed for the 
malevolent spirits. The hold demonola- 
try has upon them is beyond the power 
of human speech to describe. They are 
anxious to embrace any religion which 
will liberate them from their slavery, have 
hailed Christianity with eager expectation, 
and agree to accept it if their chief will 
lead the way. The chief, however, holds 
back, being reluctant to destroy the ances- 
tral shrines in the homes. 


An interesting testimony to the reaction 
of Christian life upon the inner man 
was given to the Rev. D. G. Abbott by a 
Hindu sub-assistant surgeon in a _hos- 
pital in India. He remarked that he had 
found it common for Hindus and Moham- 
medans when partially under the influence 
of anesthetics to mutter words of abuse 
but that he had never heard any such come 
from the lips of Christians. 


Here is an item from Siam which points 
to the value of the medical mission as an 
evangelistic agency. The large and flour- 
ishing Bethlehem Church of over 425 mem- 
bers in Mr. Collins’ district is largely the 
result of evangelistic effort in connection 
with the epidemic of malignant malaria. 
A special feature of a meeting recently 
held in this church was the offering made 
by the Christians of 3000 portions of Scrip- 
ture for distribution among their non- 
Christian neighbors. 


Mr. Eisaku Wada, the foremost painter 
in Japan, gives his services without charge 
as instructor in drawing in the Meiji 
Gakuin, a Presbyterian Mission School. 


Mr. McNair writes that Tokyo has 
never been so ready to listen to the 
Gospel as during the year past. He him- 
self has had a Bible class of more than 
thirty university men in one of the large 
private universities which only a few years 
ago was closed to Christian work. At 
a meeting ‘last May 400 university men 
came to hear Colonel Yamamuro of the 
Salvation Army preach the Gospel as he 
only can preach it. 

As a result of the meetings held by 
Pastor Ting Li-mei in Changsha in Hunan 
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over 12,000 persons have given in their 
names promising to make a study of the 
Bible in systematic classes. 


Miss Gregg of the China Inland Mission 
has recently concluded a tour of 1200 Eng- 
lish miles holding two meeetings for wo- 
men a day at each center visited. Her 
largest audience was 500; her smallest, 50. 
Two hundred and eighty women and girls 
professed conversion. At one meeting 
there were 60 babies present. 


“Imagine,’. she says, ‘conducting a 
quiet meeting with so many little ones. 
We made a strong point of having plenty 
of singing and taught Scripture choruses, 
the two favorites having been, ‘There Is 
No Other Name, and ‘This Is a Faithful 
Saying. ” 

China’s Millions recounts the story of 
a Mr. T’ang, now an evangelist at Hinganfu. 
Greatly daring he bought in his heathen 
days a copy of the New Testament. He 
was strongly advised not to read it, being 
told that do so would cause blindness, 
but after a good deal of thought he hit 
upon a plan to make the reading of it 
safe. He soaked the book well in a 
bucket of water and then dried it leaf by 
leaf at the fire, after which he ventured to 
read it. This procedure evidently did not 
wash out the spiritual dynamic from the 
book, for T’ang was convicted of sin and 
soundly converted. 


The China Inland Mission is working 
at 1285 centers (stations and out-stations). 


During the first twenty-five years of its 


existence it baptized 4669 persons; during 
the second twenty-five, 46,052. At the end 
of its first quarter century it carried on 24 
schools; at the end of the second, 273. Its 
workers come from Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Australia, New Zealand, the United 
States, Canada, Finland, Russia, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Austria, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Switzerland, Italy, Sicily 
and India. There is no nationalist fric- 
tion or ill feeling in the mission at the 
present time. 
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The cigarette is penetrating into Thibet 
as well as into China and Korea. In 
1914, 311,000,000 were sent by rail to 
Siliguri at the foot of the ascent to Dar- 
jeeling for the use of the people on. both’ 
sides of the Himalayas and even as far as 
Lhasa. 

There are 2166 German missionaries 
abroad who have been cut off by the war 
from their base of supplies. Money from 
Germany is, however, sent to them by the 
way of Switzerland. 


The attitude of the French government 
in North and West Africa towards Mo- 
hammedanism is changing and with this 
its attitude towards Christian missions. 
It is beginning to realize that an assim- 
ilation of Islam to French republican 
ways of thought cannot be looked for. 
The Koran produces a mental attitude 
which is hostile to culture, character, 
freedom. It paralyzes all energies, de- 
grades women, and narrows the intellect. 
This conclusion comes out clearly in de- 
bates in the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties, in at least five recent volumes deal- 
ing with African colonial problems, and_ 
in an official utterance of the Governor- 
General of the French Sudan, “We must 
never lose sight of the fact that it is not 
to our interest to aid in the development 
of Islam.” 


The Church Missionary Society reports 
a Christian Mass Movement in Nigeria. 
The Delta of the Niger church has now 
6513 members and 3784 inquirers. In 
the Sobo country in less than a year 
more than 2000 people have cast away 
their idols. 


The First Secretary of the Chinese 
Legation in London, Mr. Y. S. Tsao, in 
speaking at the annual meeting of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, said: 
“IT read the Bible for the first time at my 
mother’s kneé. Then twenty-two times 
at St. John’s College, Shanghai, and later 
in America with the Chinese Students 
there.” 


LIFE’S LIE AND LIFE’S TRUTH. 


The well-known Danish litierateur, Jo- 
hannes Jorgensen, was formerly a follower 
of the Jewish-Danish critic and freethinker 
Georg Brandes. He has sounded the bot- 
tom of modern materialistic philosophy and, 
disillusioned, has turned back to the Chris- 
tian faith. In a little book “Life’s Lie 
and Life’s Truth,”* on the cover of which 
appears the age-long confession of faith 
in four words, Ave Crux Spes Unica, he 
portrays the bankruptcy of theoretical 
materialism and the moral waste of the 
materialist life. 


“So I became a gypsy among gypsies, 
a decadent among decadents, a man whose 
tent was pitched on the borders of lawless- 
ness. I became all that man is in that 
camp,—dishonest, envious, malicious, pleas- 
ure-seeking. My life became irregular as 
my comrades, a chain made up of one link 
of peace and ten links of sorrow, one ring 
of gold and ten of lead. I became like 
a quicksand on which no one could build 
and round me was nothing but quicksand. 
I became a little whitened sepulchre in the 
great cemetery where all the other souls 
lie buried, a little mean man who loved no 
one, a little dry and self-satisfied heart 
whitewashed with politeness, covered with 
’ a coating of outer agreeableness. 

“So I saw myself. It was as if a mighty 
hand in the loneliness of the night had bent 
me back upon myself and held me im- 
prisoned face to face with my own likeness. 

“T struggled and struck out and sought 
to escape. I called on the powers of evil. 
I went out where the evenings were full 
of life’s light and warmth, to wild balls, 
drinking bouts,—but the strong hand held 
me fast. I could not escape the loneliness 
and the hateful reflection of my soul’s 
features. 

“Here I see someone shake his head and 
perhaps, with a smile, say, ‘But goodness! 
That wasn’t so terrible. We have all lived 
more or less irregularly and I imagine, for 
all that, we can ‘be just as good men and 
artists.’ 

“Dear best friend!’ 
thought,—to our destruction. 


That is what we all 
Old Gold- 


schmidt was right when he preached his. 


‘wholly reactionary morality’ (so someone 
wrote of him after his death) that ‘one 
should not spot one’s white waistcoat.’ 
Yes, sin is sin, in spite of all sophisms, 
and ‘the wages of sin is death.’ Woe to 
us that we have had to learn this so late, 
and woe to those who led us into evil! 
It is not possible for harlots and drunkards 


*Johannes Jorgensen, ‘‘Livslogn og Livssandhet,”’ 
Gylendalske Bogkandel, Copenhagen. 


to enter the kingdom of God and these false 
prophets have created a generation of har- 
lots and drunkards. It will be difficult to 
deny that! There are witnesses enough 
along their paths,—witnesses whose hands 
are locked in a death grip on poison flask 
or revolver hilt! 

“They no ee deceive me when they 


‘use fine words, w hen they call immorality 


‘freedom of spirit. I have seen them at 
close range and I know that in daily speech 
they do not use these terms. 

“As a matter of fact no generation fas 
had the courage to live according to its 
convictions as ours. They have inoculated 
us with individualism, the spiritual and 
moral sovereignty of one’s personality, and 
we have practised our royal rights to our 
heart’s content. We have executed all pre- 
judices, cast away all the heavy bands, and 
brought in the most complete freedom. 
We became freethinkers, saying to our- 
selves, ‘We seek truth; we abandon Chris- 
tianity because it is not true.’ And it was 
not only light but happiness that we would 


bring in. Recall Jacobsen’s enthusiastic 
words in ‘Niels Lyhus’ how love should 
now spread itself over all the earth. 


Atheism has made great progress in Den- 
mark since ‘Niels Lyhus’ day. Does any- 
one notice that love has become more vital 
in men’s hearts? 

“Vou will not: assert this. Nor is it 
longer ‘love of neighbor’ which the leading 
spirits preach. That was good enough to 
begin with, to shoot breaches with in the 
old theory ‘of life and the world. ‘We will 
of course preserve, but deepen and ennoble, 
human love,’ they said then. ‘Tt is merely 
ine dogmatic covering we will remove as 

nworthy of thinking “and enlightened men. 
We will take away the rind that the sub- 
stance can be better seen.’ 

“So they took away the rind! 

“And it now belongs to good tone among 
‘the emancipated’ to look down upon the 
English moralists with their ‘altruism.’ 
Now moral ideals are wholly different from 
those of the brave Mill and the proper 
Bentham. With astonishing speed they have 
abandoned ideas about ‘the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number.’ Everywhere 
one meets refined egoists, blasé decadents, 
regardless Bohemians, and morality- despis- 
ing supermen. The ego,—the self-glorify- 
ing, autonomous ego, has become the high- 
est court of appeal, the only norm for life 
and action. 

“So it has come about that ‘Truth’ in 
whose name they attacked Christianity and 
rooted it out of many souls, has in the 
course of twenty years turned into the exact 
opposite of what it was. We have, as a 
result of the intellectual development of 
the last years, fixed fast the dogmas of 
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individualism. Freethought and an auton- 
omous morality begin to take their place in 
the general consciousness as things of 
course. 

“And with this we were to have laid the 
foundations of a happy world! Let us 
observe these happy moderns. There must 
be many of them, for in books and reviews 
I see them continually opposing ‘Christian- 
ity’s dark conception of life.’ Very touch- 
ing is an article I lately read in which the 
author lamented over the unhappy children 
on whose school walls Bible texts were 
painted. It was so full of pity for the poor 
little ones ‘whose natural joy of life was 
cribbed and confined by medizval fear.’ _ 

“Criticism is easy. Bring me your posi- 
tive plans. What joy will you give the 
world both of men and of children when 
you have rooted out all this dark medizval 
fear? 

“You are silent! But I hear one voice 
answer for you, Heinrich Heine’s, calling 
over your heads, ‘Champagne, will we, 
roses and dance of laughing nymphs.’ 

“Tt will then be fine to live. An unending 
bacchanalia with roses and pearling wine 
and nymphs without prejudices. 

“Those who cannot longer pay for the 
wine, the roses, and the nymphs have only 
to step aside a little, far enough not to 
disturb the other’s pleasures, and put the 
revolver to the forehead. One man less! 
That’s nothing. Nature is eternal, the 
power of passion inexhaustible. The sun 
rises every morning and ripens new grapes, 
new men, new roses, new women. 

“And the chaos of atoms continue their 
glad dance like dust in the sunshine! 

“But Science, you say, has proved the un- 
reasonableness and impossibility of Chris- 
tianity. We must, therefore, bow ourselves 
to Science’s decisions without regard to 
personal inclinations. 

“Dear friend, I too once nourished these 
noble theories. I have grieved with Renan 
to be in the painful position where one 
must abandon a faith one would prefer to 
retain. I have appeared to myself martyr 
and hero offering my comforting illusions 
on the altar of severe Truth. 

“That’s all very pretty but not in the 
least real. 

“Tf I really had wanted to keep my child- 
hood’s faith why did I prick up my ears 
when the trumpets of emancipation began 
to blow? And it was not in the least a 
comforting faith but a yoke that I wished 
to cast off. I would possess earth’s king- 
dom and leave Heaven to the angels and 
the sparrows. That was the battle cry! 
Life, happiness, this world’s glory were the 
things which were shown us from the 
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Mount of Temptation. And we fell down 
and worshiped him who assured us that he 
had power to give us all these. Such was 
the origin of our freethinking and it is the 
origin of all. I know well enough that 
there are still those who wrap themselves 
up in the Stoic’s cloak of love to Truth. 
But all the open-mouthed poets have long 
ago bawled out the secret. And this is not, 
‘To-day has Truth come to the World’ but, 
‘To-day Old Pan has risen from the dead.’ 

“Believers and skeptics are mere theoret- 
ical names. The battle is practical, a 
battle between wills, between the spirit’s 
will and the will of the flesh, between 
Christianity and paganism, between God 
and the world, between Christ and Anti- 
Christ. 

“These are the true counter-positions,— 
Christian and heathen. Some among those 
who are theoretically skeptic live still in 
practice upon their Christian up-bringing, 
their Christian memories. But wait a gen- 
eration and you will see how rich a pagan- 
ism can flower in a soul which has been 
cleared of all Christian elements. 

“When one begins to understand the 
essence of Christianity one clearly realizes 
that spiritual principles are in agreement 
with the laws of biological development. 
Christ taught and enabled men to deny self. 
Self-denial is impossible to the natural 
man; it is repugnant and hateful to him. 
Christ has made this possible for those who 
believe in Him and therewith created super- 
natural life in their hearts. This super- 
natural life born of grace, and resting on 
faith the essence.of which is love, is fed 
by the denial and destruction of our self- 
nature. 

“But what is this process other than that 
which happens whenever living things ap- 
pear? The plant cannot grow unless in- 
organic matter is sucked up into it and 
remade in new fashion. The animal can- 
not live without consuming plant life. And 
so all higher life is determined by the de- 
struction of lower life. 

“But the Spirit’s life in man, that eternal 
life given by Christ to the human heart, 
requires for its growth the death of the 
temporal life. Nature is the earth which 
must be taken up and made over into 
Christ’s flower. The old Adam is the food 
which the new man in us destroys and 
consumes. 

“So you see, dear friend, how my Dar- 
winism, my biological presuppositions, help 
me to comprehend and hold fast to Chris- 
tianity’s fundamental,—that Jesus Christ 
gave Himself to be crucified and died in 
order that we, crucified and dead with Him, 
might rise with Him in glory.” 


NORTHFIELD SILHOUETTES. 


XIX. 


No experience is more fascinating than 
to watch the development of a youth of 
noble character. To those associated ‘in 
the educational and administrative work 
of The Northfield Schools, this privilege 
is accorded. Each year brings hundreds 
of young people, many immature and with- 
out definite object in life; and to see them 
grow into earnest, purposeful, young men 
and women carrying from Northfield to 
their fields of future service the ideals 
which they have received, is a continual in- 
spiration to greater effort in thzir behalf. 

Although it is always a temptation, in 
reporting on the work of The Northfield 
Schools, to record the success of those en- 
gaged in missionary labor on the foreign 
field, yet there are, in our own land, no less 
difficult fields, and even in some of the 
smaller towns of New England are found 
extremely perplexing problems. ‘The fol- 
lowing extract, modestly reporting his stic- 
cess, is quoted from a letter written by one 


MIRACLES 


Charles M. 


One night last April when holding a 
series of meetings in Charlotte, North 
Carolina, a man came to me at the close 
of the sermon and asked me to pray for 
him and for his three brothers, none of 
whom were living right. I called some of 
the workers and we all prayed for them. 
The man was urged to settle the ques- 
tion of his‘soul’s salvation that night, and 
though quite undecided then, he promised 
to come to a decision very soon. The next 
night he asked the usher in charge of the 
front seats used in the after meetings to 
accommodate those desiring to accept 
Christ as their Saviour, to reserve part of 
a row for himself and his family. Im- 
mediately after the invitation was given, the 
man, with his three brothers and their 


of our former students now working in 
such a region: 


“My own work is going on with consid- 
erable success. We have one of the best 
Sunday schools in the county, according 
to the judgment of the State Secretary of 
Sunday School Association. I have just 
succeeded in persuading a citizen of X. to 
give me a building which has, hitherto, been 
rather a disreputable dance hall, along with 
the piano, furniture, and considerable land. 
I am going to establish a rural Y. M. C. A., 
and the land will be used for tennis courts 
and children’s gardens. We are aiming 
to have lectures in conjunction with the 
agricultural college, and a general Com- 
munity Welfare Building. The dance hall 
will be turned into a gymnasium.” 


Thus a Mount Hermon boy who has 
entered business is seeking to make practi- 
cal application of Christian principles in 
the rural community in which he works. 
This is only one of a multitude of such 
cases. 


OF GRACE. 


II 


Alexander. 


mother, came and occupied the seat, and as 
the good old lady looked around at her 
boys, she gave such a shout that it attract- 
ed the attention of all the people in the 
Tabernacle. The man’s name was Varce 
Fite. His three brothers were wholesale 
grocers, and he himself owned a small gro- 
cery store which was headquarters for the 
rough men and boys of the town; he was, 
moreover, a professional chicken fighter. 

The following night, when, at the close 
of the meeting, Dr. Chapman called on Mr. 
Fite for a testimony he gave one of the 
most thrilling testimonies I have ever 
heard: He said that sixteen years ago 
his father had died and at his bedside the 
family had promised to meet him in 
heaven, and to live happily with each 
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other when he was gone. They had not 
kept this promise, and the family was 
split up. He said he had a Christian 
wife, but had lost almost everything he 
had with gambling on chickens. In fact, 
he was on his way to get ready for a 
chicken fight the night he came to the 
Tabernacle, but the effect of the meeting 
was so great that he never went. When 
he got home after the meeting that night 
his wife saw that something had happened 
to him, and he never had had such a 
happy time at his house. 

A few weeks before, he said, he heard 
his little three-year-old boy repeat oaths 
that he had been in the habit of using con- 
stantly around the home, and swear at 
his mother and sister. This he had not 
been able to get out of his mind, and when 
he heard Dr. Chapman’s first sentence, 
“Prepare to meet thy God,” it went through 
his heart like a shot. One of his brothers 
had told him that he was leading the 
family wrong, and that if he would only 
do what was right all the others would 
follow him, so he felt he must make a 
definite decision one way or the other. 

After the people knew of his conversion, 
his telephone bell rang all day long with 
friends congratulating him on the stand he 
had taken. He said, “I have not had so 
much attention paid to me since the day I 
was married. I have just Dusted into 
society!” At the close of his testimony, 
many people came forward to shake his 
hand, and one gentleman said, “I hope the 
Lord will bless you.” To this he replied 
quickly, “He has already doiie it.” 

The atmosphere of this man’s place of 
business has been completely changed, and 


a different kind of people gather there. 
now. A man who roomed just across the 
street from the store told me he had never 
seen such a change in a place. Now, in- 
stead of a gambling den, there is the prayer 
meeting; instead of oaths and curses, 
there is the clean conversation of those who 
know the joy of having been redeemed. 
The home is happy; they have family 
prayers and carry God’s Word with them. 
The very features of the man himself 


_ have been transformed. 


Vance Fite has been giving testimony 
constantly since April. He set out at once 
to get hold of all the men and boys whom 
he had helped to ruin, and, one by one, 
he is bringing them to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. With several of these m:n who 
have been converted, he goes all over 
Mecklenburg County three nights each 
week, and all day Sunday, preaching in 
the small country towns and villages. The 
other day, while we were at Davidson 
College, about twenty miles from Char- 
lotte, he came over in his gospel car, to 
be at our afternoon meetings being held 
for the students and the people of the 
town. Dr. Chapman asked him to say a few 
words to the students, and he told of a 
meeting they had just finished in one of the 
country places, where over two hundred 
people had been converted. He made a 
profound impression and was the topic of 
conversation on the campus for several 
days. To the city of Charlotte the change 
wrought in this man, who, when he was 
converted lost half his vocabulary, but who 
now preaches with such convincing power 
before hundreds of people, is nothing short 
of a miracle. 


THE FOUNDATION OF CHRISTIANITY.* 


Rev. John McDowell, D. D. 


Fe saith unto him the third time, Simon, 
son of Jonas, lovest thou me? John xxi. 
Mig 

It is always a difficult and dangerous 
thing to describe an age by any one term; 
yet, notwithstanding this danger, men are 
constantly attempting to do it. For in- 


*Delivered at Northfield, August, 1915. 


stance, a few years ago, Dr. Henry van 
Dyke, characterized the age in which we: 
live as an age of doubt. About that time, 
Doctor Bradford, one of the leading teach-° 
ers and preachers of the Congregational 
Church, in this country, described the same 
age as an age of faith. And a little later, 
Professor Peabody, of Harvard. University, 


The Foundation 


described this as an age of service. When 
such great men as these differ-as to the 
primary chatacteristic of an age, one hesi- 
tates to attempt the task. Yet every man 
has a right to describe his age, and as no 
two men see it in the same light, they are 
not likely, therefore, to reach the same 
conclusion. 

To some of us the age is not, primarily, 
an age of doubt, nor is it an age of faith, 
nor even an age of social service. It is, 
rather, an age of inquiry. This spirit is 
abroad, and is leading men to ask, not 
about the forms of life but about the foun- 
dations of life. From my point of view, 
this is the primary characteristic of our 
age. It is an age when men are asking, 
as never before, the fundamental questions 
regarding life and religion. 

This spirit is seen, first of all, in relation 
to government. All over the world men 
are asking, What is the foundation of 
government? On what does it rest? Tur- 
key has answered that question in the 
Bloodless Revolution that took place a few 
years ago. Young Turkey came to the 
conclusion that government did not rest 
upon the Sultan, and they reorganized their 
empire. China, too, has been asking this 
question regarding government, and the 
result is the New China. Who knows but 
that this awful war now sweeping over a 
large part of the earth is the outcome of 
this spirit of inquiry that is abroad to-day 
in the whole world? Who knows but, in the 
plan of God, men will find out that no 
government is secure that rests upon the 
individual, no matter what may be his name 
or his title? 

This same spirit is seen to-day in the 
realm of business. Business mén are ask- 
ing, What, after all, is the foundation of 
business? Upon what is business built? 
Answers to these questions are coming loud 
and clear from the industrial world and 
from the commercial world. Men are seek- 
ing to know the fundamental laws which 
underlie commerce and industry. What- 
ever you and I may think about the trusts 
it is evident that they are the product of a 
spirit of inquiry in the realm of business. 

We find this same spirit in the realm of 
education. The demand to-day for a prac- 
tical education is the product of this spirit. 
Men are insisting that education shall be 
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practical, by which I take it they mean that 
it shall have some relation to life and the 
needs of life. 

Now it would be an absurdity to think 
that the human mind is concerned with 
the foundations of government, with the 
foundations of business, and with the foun- 
dations of education, and not, sooner or 
later, be deeply concerned with the founda- 
tions of religion. As a matter of fact, men 
are deeply concerned, not with the super- 
structure of religion, nor with the form 
of religion, but with the foundation of 
religion. No man accepts a creed to-day 
until he knows the ground upon which it 
rests. Upon what does religion rest? This 
is the religious question of our day—and 
woe be to the Church, if she evades or 
dodges a question of such far-reaching im- 
portance. We need to answer it for our- 
selves; we need to answer it in plain and 
definite language for the rising generation 
of young men and young women who are 
facing a world that no other generation 
ever faced, a world filled with challenge, 
filled with the spirit of criticism, filled with 
the spirit that would overthrow every reli- 
gion not built upon reason and reality. 

So I come this morning to ask, What is 
the foundation of religion? 

I. TuerE ARE THREE PossiBLE FounpDA- 
TIONS UPON WHICH TO BuiLp RELIGION. 

(1) Religion may be built upon the in- 
stinct of fear. As we read the history of 
the so-called natural religions, the old reli- 
gions, as we call them, we find them very 
largely, if not altogether, built upon the 
instinct of fear. They said to men, “Be 
religious, because not to be religious is to be 
punished, is to suffer, to be destroyed.” 
They taught men to fear God, and made 
the kind of God that men would fear. They 
taught men to fear nature; they taught 
men to fear the ills of life; they taught men 
to fear death. Running through the whole 
structure of the so-called natural religions 
you will find the appeal to the instinct of 
fear. 

I do not mean to say that fear does not 
have a place in religion. I think in some 
ways we have forgotten that fear has its 
place in religion. No man ought to be al- 
lowed to believe that he can play fast and 
loose with life, and the great laws of life, 
and the destiny of life, and escape the con- 
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sequences. But after all, my friends, fear 
is not the deepest thing in man, and it is 
not the highest possible foundation for reli- 
gion. 

(2) Religion may be built upon the in- 
stinct of self-interest. I fear that much of 
our modern religion is built upon this in- 
stinct. It is voiced in the statement, “Be 
religious, because it pays to be religious.” 
Be religious because you escape hell, and 
you get into heaven. Be religious because 
it brings to your life certain assets which 
are of value. According to this conception 
of the foundation of religion, a man’s life is 
to be ruled by self-interest, rather than by 
duty. This appeal has its dangers. It is a 
repetition of that old scene which was 
transacted before the Cross of Calvary. 
Yo ember that there were four groups 
there. One group consisted of soldiers who 
sat in front of the Christ Whom they had 
crucified, gambling. They were juggling 
with the dice-box. For what? All that 
they wanted from the Son of God was His 
garment. That was all. They were not think- 
ing of their privilege; they were not think- 
ing of the opportunity for service. They 
were thinking only of what they could get 
out of the Man Whose life they had taken 
on the Cross. You and I rebel against such 
a sin; and yet, what difference is there be- 
tween those ignorant soldiers and the men 
in our modern life who want only the gar- 
ments of Christ? They want the dignity, 
the culture, the knowledge and the ideals 
which flow from His teachings and from 
His spirit, but they do not want Him. They 
want what they can get out of Him, and 
out of His religion, but they discard Him. 
A little while ago, an English editor, who 
is spoken of as a twentieth-century editor, 
asked what were the chief dangers of Eng- 
land; and he received this reply, among 
many others: “The chief dangers of Eng- 
land are: Religion without the Holy Spirit; 
Christianity without Christ; forgiveness 
without repentance; salvation without re- 
generation; politics without God; Heaven 
without hell.” Self-interest is by no means 
the highest appeal that can be made to men. 
A religion built on the instinct of self- 
interest cannot save men or save the world. 

(3) Religion may be built upon the in- 
stinct of loyalty, the highest instinct in man. 
This instinct has made all of our heroes. 
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It lies at the foundation of the best ideals 
in our modern life; it has made the highest 
type of manhood. Neither the instinct of 
fear nor the instinct of self-interest is the 
deepest thing in man. At times we think 
so. We grow pessimistic about men, and 
we say that every man has his price; that 
every man can be bought; that every man 
will sacrifice all that he has on a wager 
that will result in self-interest. But, thank 
God, history, and especially the history of 
the Christian religion, teaches us that the 
deepest and noblest instinct in man is loy- 
alty. 

II. THE CurIstIAN RELIGION Is BUILT 
ON THE INnstINcT oF LoyYALTY. 

Ido not recall anywhere in the teach- 
ings of our Lord that He ever said, 
“Follow Me, or you will be punished,” 
—that He ever appealed to the instinct 
of fear. INor dont “recall ithateatmeany, 
time He appealed to men to follow Him be- 
cause of what they could get. His appeal 
was always to sacrifice; He offered men a 
cross. He said, with frankness and with 
insistence, that the man who was to follow 
Him had to lay everything else aside. He 
always appealed to the instinct of loyalty. 
You remember how He put it. He said to 
Philip, “Follows me!” He said to the rich 
young ruler, “If thou wouldest be perfect, 
go, sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, 

and come, follow me.” To the 
scribe who came to Him and said, “I will 
follow thee whithersoever thou goest,” He 
replied, “Count the cost. Remember Who I 
am; remember where I am going, what I 
am going to do.” And then He added, per- 
haps the most pathetic thing in all His 
teaching, “The birds of the air have their 
nests, the foxes have their holes in the 
ground; but I, the Son of man, Whom you 
have promised to follow, have not where 
to lay My head.” He was.a homeless, de- 
serted Man; and when they heard His an- 
swer, they began to make their excuses, 
and refused to follow Him. No, my 
friends, the appeal of Jesus Christ was al- 
ways to the instinct of loyalty. He wanted 
followers, He needed followers; but He 
would not allow any man to follow Him . 
without understanding the cost, and what 
was involved in doing so. 

Loyalty is the instinct upon which Chris- 
tianity is built. Christ is not asking to-day 
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how much you know, but He is asking What 
do you love? and, How much do you love? 
After all, the thing that tells what a man is, 
is not what he knows, but what he loves. 
The loyalties of a man’s life are the things 
that determine his character, and _ his 
destiny. 


Ill. Tuer Kinp or Loyarty upon wHIcu 
CHRISTIANITY Is Butt 1s LoyaLTy To A 
Prerson—Curisrv. 

It is not loyalty to any organization, 
_to any sacrament, to a form of wor- 
ship, or to a creed; not even to a 
book, or to an experience. The loyalty that 
Christianity demands is a loyalty to a Per- 
son, and that Person is Jesus Christ. Do 
not misunderstand me. I am not minimiz- 
ing in any way the importance of the 
Church, the importance of the sacraments 
or forms of worship, or the vital impor- 
tance of the Bible; but I do come to say 
that the purpose of every creed, of every 
church, of every sacrament, and every form 
of worship, and all study of the Bible, ought 
to lead men to a heart loyalty to Christ. 
“Search the scriptures,’ Why? ‘They are 
they which testify of me,” said Christ. 
That was His answer as to the purpose of 
Bible study. The loyalty that He is asking 
from us to-day is the same loyalty, loyalty 
to Himself, loyalty to Him as a Person. 
‘His question to His disciples was not, 
“What do men think of My teaching? or 
My work? or even of My Spirit?” but, 
“What do they think of Me?” Everything 
in Christianity depends on what we think of 
Christ. I do not know anything more im- 
portant in our modern day than to empha- 
size this truth. Many men are willing to 
take the Sermon on the Mount, but they do 
not want Christ. President Harper, of the 
University of Chicago, shortly before his 
death said: “The Christian world has been 
trying to be Christian without a true or full 
conception of Christ Himself. Indeed, 
Christianity has almost forgotten that there 
was a Christ; or, perhaps more accurately, 
has so changed Him, that He could no 
longer be recognized as Christ.” One of 
our college ex-presidents has been going up 
and down this country within the past few 
years exalting the Sermon on the Mount 
and the Golden Rule, but discounting the 
Author of both. What is the result? In 
all our colleges we have men saying, “Yes; 
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we want Christ’s ideals; but we do not want 
Christ.” 

No man ever came to Jesus Christ in His 
day without understanding that all Christ 
had to give He gave in Himself. He de- 
fined His religion seven times, and each 
time in terms of Himself: “I am the light 
of the world.” “I am the way, the truth, 
and the life.” “I am the good shepherd.” 
And you cannot have the Light without 


_ having Him, you cannot have the Good 


Shepherd without having Him; you cannot 
have that undying hope in your heart that 
assures you of eternal life, without having 
Jesus. You cannot take the teachings of 
Christ without Christ, any more than you 
could have the sunshine without the sun. 
The loyalty He wanted was loyalty to Him- 
self. Admiration is not enough. W He 
wants is heart adoration. The acceptance 
of Him as Teacher is not enough. What 
He wants of men is that they should accept 
Him as their Lord and Master. 

IV. Tue Loyatty uPON WHICH CHRIS- 
TIANITY IS Buitt Manirests ITSELF IN 
DEFINITE WAYS. 

You remember. that Christ’s message 
to His disciples was this, “If ye love 
me, keep my commandments.” Prove it! 
His message to Simon Peter Was, “Feed 
my sheep, feed my lambs, feed my sheep.” 
This was not an arbitrary demand on the 
part of Christ. Patriotism makes the same 
demand. A loyalty to country that does not 
manifest itself is a false loyalty, indeed, it 
is not loyalty at all. In the providence of 
God, we are the inheritors of a great nation, 
a great history, the finest part of which is 
the manifestation which the men of 1776 
gave of their loyalty. Loyalty in those days 
was something more than singing “Amer- 
ica.” Then, men proved their loyalty to 
their country by taking their old guns in 
their hands, saying farewell to their loved 
ones, and going forth to consecrate the soil 
of Lexington, Bunker Hill and Concord 
with their red blood. 

You talk about loyalty that does not ex- 
press itself. It is false. There is no such 
thing as silent loyalty when the crisis is on. 
Jesus Christ expects loyalty to Him to 
make itself known. The loyalty which He 
wants from men to-day is not a loyalty 
that is dumb, but a loyalty that has a voice, 
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a loyalty that speaks, a loyalty that makes 
itself understood. 

This personal loyalty to Jesus Christ will 
manifest itself in four ways to-day. 

1. It will acknowledge all His claims. Of 
course, His claims are found in the New 
Testament, and it is our business as His fol- 
lowers to find out what they are. Did He 
claim to be the Son of man? Then I will 
accept Him as the Ideal Man. Did He 
claim to be the Son of God? Then I will 
adore Him as the Ideal God. Did He claim 
to be the God-Man? Then I will worship 
Him as the God-Man. A loyalty that dis- 
counts or denies the claims of Jesus Christ, 
as those claims are stated in the New 
Testament, is not genuinely Christian. The 
heart loyalty which Christ demands says, 
with Peter, “Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” It bows before Him 
in holy reverence, and says, with Thomas, 
“My Lord, and my God.” It unites with the 
modern poet in saying: 


“Tf Jesus Christ is a man 
And only man, I say 
That of all mankind I will cleave to Him, 
And to Him will I cleave alway. 


“Tf Jesus Christ is a God, 
And the only God, I swear 
J will follow Him through Heaven and 
Hell 
The earth, and the sea and the air!” 


2. Loyalty will accept all that Christ 
offers us. All that He offers is summed 
up in one great word. He offered men one 
-thing; but that one thing was everything. 
Some men come to the Bible to try to find 
a system of government for the Church, 
some to find a system of philosophy, some 
to find a system of science. These men 
aré disappointed. Jesus Christ did not 
come to offer men systems. He refused 
to be localized in any one sphere of life, 
because He proposed to dominate all 
spheres. How? 
It was life that Christ offered men. “I 
am come,” He said, “that [ye] might have 
life, and that [ye] might have it more 
abundantly.” No man has received Christ’s 
offer until he has received life. I do not 
care how orthodox he may be; I do not 
care how evangelical he may be; I do not 
care how well-informed. he may be. I do 
not care how regularly he may attend 
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church; if he has not received life, he has 
not yet received Christ’s great offer to men. 
Saint John put it right when he said “He 
that hath the Son hath life; and he that 
hath not the Son, . .. . hath not life.” 

3. Loyalty to Christ will manifest itself 
in obedience to all His commands. Just 
underline that word all. Did He say, “Go 
out into the highways and hedges, and com- 
pel them to come in’? Loyalty will take 
us there, through the streets and alleys of 
Our reat cities. Did) She say, un Go 
, into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature’? Ii I am 
loyal, I will go. I will go in spirit; and if 
possible, I will go in person. That is the 
loyalty which He is asking to-day. Thank 
God, this place knows something about this 
loyalty. We have heard young men and 
young women, the strongest in our colleges, 
stand up on Round Top and say, “I will 
go.” And some of us have known what it 
has meant for them to go. Some have 
gone, even to the death. Loyalty will voice 
itself in obedience to all of His commands, 
in an obedience even unto death. 

4. Loyalty will manifest itself in the 
incarnation of His Spirit. Paul states it 
more beautifully, and more pointedly than 
I can, when he says, “If any man have not 
the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” 
(Rom. viii. 9.) Loyalty will manifest itself 
in the re-presentation of the Spirit of Christ 
to the World. 

His Spirit is not unknown to us. First 
of all, it was the spirit of submission to the 
will of God. From a boy of twelve on to 
the day of His death, Christ always looked 
up into His Father’s face in this spirit. 
“Not my will, but thine, be done.” 

Again, His spirit was the spirit of sacri- 
fice, in relation to the world. He was the 
“Lamb of God to take away the sin of the 
world.” “God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.’ The spirit of sacri- 
fice in Christ made the cross inevitable. 
The Cross did not make Christ; Christ 
made the Cross. 

And again, His spirit in relation to men:° 
was the spirit of service. Everywhere He 
served. How? We read that on that last 
night, in the upper room, He took a basin, 
and girded Himself with a towel, and 
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washed the disciples’ feet. This was ever 
His spirit toward men. 

All His submission, all His sacrifice, all 
His service was permeated, saturated and 
dominated by the spirit of love. This is 
what He is asking for to-day, a heart 
loyalty that will accept all His claims, obey 
all His commands, receive all that He offers, 
and that will incarnate His Spirit. What a 
chance! What an opportunity for those of 
us who profess-to be His followers to go 
back to our churches and our cities and our 
towns, to our factories, our schools, and our 
homes, and manifest at all times our heart 
loyalty to Jesus Christ. 

The story is told of a young college stu- 
dent, uninterested in art, as such, who was 
persuaded by his mother to visit an art 
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gallery, where “The Man of Galilee’ was 
being exhibited. After studying the mas- 
terpiece from every angle, the young man 
turned to go. One of the attendants, who 
had watched his interest and earnestness, 
said to him, “It is a great picture.” “Yes, 
it is a great picture, and it is well named 
‘The Man of Galilee.” Then he went back, 
and looked again upon the face on the can- 
yas, and with softened voice uttered these 
words: “O Man of Galilee, if there is any- 
thing I can do to-help You in the work You 
are doing in the world, count on me. Count 
on me.” May this be the response of our 
hearts this morning, as we look up into the 
face of Christ! May we say to Him as 
never before—“‘Count on me! Count on 


me!” 


THE LAW OF THE NEW LIFE.* 


Principal T. R. O’Meara, LL.D. 


“Grow in grace, and in the knowledge of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 2 
. Pes. wi. 18. : 

I wish to speak to you upon what I 
deem to be the law of that life which we 
have in Christ ;—for God does not deal with 
us indefinitely and spasmodically, but He 


deals with us, and expects us to deal with. 


Him very definitely, and He has given us 
‘a law by which to govern our individual 
spiritual lives. We have “passed from 
death unto life,” and now we live in Him. 

Our text is a definite, unmistakable com- 
mand: “Grow in grace.” Some people are 
intensely anxious for growth in grace and 
“in the Divine life, while others seem per- 
fectly willing to be to-day what they.were 
yesterday, to be this year, spiritually, what 
they were last. And so I bring you this 
solemn, ringing, unmistakable command 
from His very presence,—a command from 
which there is no getting away, which un- 
less we are keeping we are wrong with God. 
Grow,—grow,—“grow in grace, and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” If we continue forgetful of this 
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command and go on in disloyalty and diso- 
bedience we cannot have power and our 
lives, which are slipping by so quickly, will 
be, to that extent, lost, wasted, to Christ 
and to our fellow men, and that, for eter- 
nity. 

Growth in grace is the working out of 
a natural law. There is nothing about it 
that is not to be expected. Think of the 
beautiful world of nature. It seems but 
yesterday that the world all about us was 
covered with ice and snow, the trees all 
stripped and barren, the earth practically 
unproductive. Then spring came, and 
summer followed spring, and as we go 
out and look on nature to-day we are lifted 
nearer to God by its beauty. Why? Be- 
cause there has been the working out of 
this natural law in the vegetable kingdom. 
The world would indeed be a funny place 
to live in if nature forgot to be obedient 
to this law of which I am speaking, the law 
of growth. 

And then, there is life in its higher de- 
velopment :—that of the animal life. Can 
you tell me anything more pathetic than to 
see, as I saw not long ago, a man full- 
grown, and in years, with manly nature 
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and desires, but. having the body of a 
little boy? That is life in which the law 
of growth has not been normally fulfilled. 
Or, if you take it in its yet higher develop- 
ment, that of the mind,—for there must 


be growth there too,—is it not also pathetic. 


to see a man whose body is splendidly de- 
veloped and grown, but who is controlled by 
the undeveloped mind of the little child? 
Do you not see how the law of growth is 
working in life in its various aspects all 
about us? And yet some people wonder, 
when they open their Bibles and read 
what God has said about spiritual life, 
which is life in its highest manifestation, 
that God expects the same law there as in 
the lower forms of life. We read the ring- 


ing command “Grow,’—not only in mind - 


and in body, but grow in the Divine life. 
“Grow in grace, and in the knowledge of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
Growth presupposes two things. It pre- 
supposes, first of all, the existence of life. 
You could not imagine a blade of grass, 
a plant, a flower, or a tree growing if it 
were dead. All the discoveries of science 
cannot make a blade of grass grow unless 
it be first alive. And yet, the basal, almost 
outstanding mistake of the Christian Church 
to-day is the trying, as it is, by every means 
to galvanize dead souls into life and growth, 
up into the character of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, before they have been “born again.” 
We can go to church after church in these 
days and hear the preacher address the 
congregation made up of all sorts and con- 
ditions, as if they were all converted people, 
while, perhaps, if we spoke to them individ- 
ually of conversion they would think we-had 
almost taken leave of our senses. The 
Church of Christ can have no vital driving 
force for God’s work in the world to-day if 
we are just trying to get a lot of dead souls 
to grow up in a life to which they are utter 
strangers. Shall we not accept as an abso- 
lute principle for all our Christian ser- 
vice, always to try, with God’s great com- 
mand upon us and by the leading of the 
Holy Spirit, to find out first whether the 
person knows Christ as a personal Saviour, 
before we try to develop him in his 
Christian experience? Growth presupposes 
life, and may God send us, first of all, a 
Church alive from the dead ;—for then, and 
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then only, can we have a Church growing in 
grace and in good works day by day! 

Secondly, growth presupposes movement. 
The smallest blade of grass which grows 
is moving. The great tree yonder in the 
forest which is growing is moving. The 
little boy who grows so rapidly out of his 
boots and clothes is moving. He is obeying 
the law of growth, which presupposes and 
involves movement. Oh, if we only had a 
Church that was not at a standstill! We 
need a Church to-day through which the 
Spirit of God is breathing, a Church where 
there are Christians who are not standing 
still, but where the law of growth is work- 
ing and so there is movement. 

Did you ever think what is the first direc- 
tion of growth? Go out in the early spring 
and take up the little seed you planted some 
two or three weeks before. The showers 
have come and the sun has shone and you 
think the seed has begun to grow. Just ex- 
amine it, ever so carefully. What is the first 
direction of growth? It is downward to- 
wards Mother Earth. Before there can be 
growth in any other direction it must be 
downward. The trees in the woods yonder 
that are strongest, straightest and most 
beautiful are the trees having their roots 
deepest in the earth. Near one of the 
beautiful inland lakes in Northern Ontario 
there is a cliff of solid granite rock, with 
apparently scarcely any earth upon it at 
all, certainly with no earth visible. The 
headland there is from eighty to one hun- 
dred feet high. Now strange to say, on 
the top of that headland without any earth, 
there stand a number of the most beautiful 
evergreen trees, each as straight as a die, 
and ever so strong. Do you know how it is 
that those trees can stand the great storms 
sweeping over that inland lake? It is be- 
cause their roots go away down, down, 
down through the crevices of the rock until 
they search and find out the moisture from 
the lake below, and, because the roots are 
long and straight and reach to the water, 
these trees’ raise their beautiful heads to- 
wards the blue sky above and adorn the 
world of nature about us. 

This is the one great lesson we Chris- . 
tians need to learn. We. listen to God’s 
command to “grow in grace’ and we begin 
to think of all sorts of other ways of grow- 
ing, but we forget the first law of growth, 
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which is, downward. That is the reason 


why so many Christians are carried away - 


in the day of adversity and false teaching. 
It is because they are superficial. They 
have not got their roots down deep into 
Mother Earth. I plead for deep church- 
manship, churchmanship which sends _ its 
roots down deep, for the strength and 
power of our life and ministry. 

We need Christians who are growing 
downward, downward in self-confidence. 
How can God make use of us when we are 
so filled with our own sense of power? 
We must grow downward in self-seeking, 
so that there shall be less and less of self. 
It is the blight and dry rot of the Christian 
life that we are all so anxious to be first 
in the Church. We must grow downward 
in our desire for the praise of others. How 
ashamed of us our Master must be when 
He sees us so anxious to be first in the 
Church and first in the home and first in 
Christian service! That spirit of self dom- 
inates, and the power of God cannot 
come. Oh, may we grow down in self- 
righteousness and self-confidence! 

May we grow down also, into that Christ- 
like quality and grace of humility! If only 
we were like John the Baptist, of old, who, 
‘when the messengers were sent to ask him 
who he was, said, with ready answer, “I 
am—why, I am a mere nobody at all.” “Oh, 
but you must tell us, because we must give 
answer to those who sent us.” “Well, if 
you must have an answer, go and tell them 
that ‘I am the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness.’” Oh, for a church filled with 
people who want to be hidden away and 
not known, in order that the Master may be 
honored, instead. In this twentieth century 
we need a generation of Christians who 
have a life so emptied of self that God can 
work through that life for His own pur- 
pose and for His own glory. 

I suppose there has not been in Eng- 
land in the last century a man more prom- 
inently useful to the realm than the late 
Earl Cairns, Lord Chancellor of England. 
He was a man greatly respected, and per- 
haps, during the latter part of his life, next 
in influence to the sovereign, himself. The 
last time I was in England, I had the privi- 
lege of talking for quite a time with his 
widow, the Dowager Lady Cairns, in her 
beautiful home in Bournemouth. She told 
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me this very striking incident in the life of 
her late husband: She said that they were 
attending a state dinner in London towards 
the latter part of his life, and one of the 
chief ministers of state took her in to 
dinner. In a lull in the conversation he 


‘turned to her and said, “Lady Cairns, can 


you tell me why it is that your husband 
has such an extraordinary power to help 
other people? We often have to face 
anxious and difficult questions and are 
sometimes at cross-purposes in our meet- 
ings for counsel in the matters of state, 
but whenever your husband comes in we 
feel that there is a great unifying influence 
and steadying power in the gathering, and 
we seem to come much more easily to one 
purpose and one decision. What is the 
secret of his marvelous power and influ- 
ence?” Lady Cairns turned to him and 
said: “Oh, it is ever so easy to tell you. 
It is because my husband has absolutely 
no confidence in his own judgment or in 
his own skill or ability; but as a habit of 
his life he never attends a meeting of the 
Council of the Realm without spending one 
full hour alone with God in prayer.” The 
Church of Jesus Christ would be miles ahead 
of where it is to-day if we were men and 
women like that great man through whom 
the power of God was working day by day. 

We must not only grow down in regard 
to self and down in humility, but if we are 
to “grow in grace” and to have the power 
of God and be used of God in this day and 
generation, we must grow down into the 
deep things of God Himself. Do you not 
agree with me that the great danger among 
us in these busy, overburdened days is to be 
superficial? Instead of studying our Bible 
we read little devotional books. We are 
willing to attend conferences and then go 
home and live as easy a life as possible 
until the next conference comes giving us 
an opportunity to get wound up again for 
a while longer. That is not what the Master 
wants; that is not what God commands. I 
believe when He said “grow in grace,” He 
meant us to grow down into the deep 
truths of grace and of the covenant, of 
Holy Scripture and of the Spirit, and of 
the other deep things of God,—not being 
content with milk but following on and 
making ourselves strong through the strong 
meat of the Word. 
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Will you not always try and remember 
with me the first direction of growth? Do 
not expect to grow healthily and normally 
in other directions in a spiritual sense un- 
less you are willing for God to show you 
how to grow downward. 


But, of course, it is a very unhealthy - 


seed or plant which is content with only 
growing downward. That could not be. 
There are other directions of growth. 
What is the second. direction in which the 
seed grows? Think a moment. First down, 
the little roots, and then,—ah! go and look 
at your little garden plot again, perhaps 
in another two or three weeks. Now the 
growth is not downward only, but upward. 
I believe from my very heart that God 
intends us not only to grow down, but that 
God has appointed us to grow upward in 
the Divine life day by day. 

As a plant grows upward two things 
happen. First of all, the plant grows away 
from the earth. God has appointed that, 
day by day and year by year, you and I are 
to grow away from the things of the world. 
We all know the charge made against the 
Christian Church to-day, and I am afraid it 
is made with a great deal of truth, that it is 
growing indeed, but growing rapidly more 
and more like the world, until, with the 
microscope you can scarcely tell them apart, 
—the world and the Church. But the teach- 
ing of this Book and.the appointment of 
our Lord is that we should grow, as Chris- 
tians, upward,. and in growing upward, 
grow away from the earth, being not so 
fond of worldly things, not so fond of 
making money, not so fond of the pleasures 
of the world, not so much taken up with 
the people of the world; but growing up, 
leaving these things naturally day by day 
farther behind us, because we are growing 
Christians, and to grow means to be farther 
away from, and more unlike, the world in 
the midst of which we are called and ap- 
pointed by God to live. That is a very 
old-fashioned and perhaps not attractive 
test, and yet, I am compelled, in the 
name of the Master, to put it to every 
one in this gathering. Are we growing 
more unlike the world which crucified the 
Lord Jesus Christ? 

The next message is much more attrac- 
tive. As the plant grows, it not only grows 


farther and farther from the earth but it 
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grows up and up into the light and towards 
the sunshine and towards heaven. The, 
glory of my ministry is that it is my privi- 
lege, as one Christian speaking to other 
Christians, to remind myself and you that 
as you grow and as I grow it is God’s 
appointment that we should grow up, not 
only away from the world, but up into 
the light and the sunshine of the sun. As 
we kneel for prayer, we are growing up, 
up. As we sing these beautiful hymns, 
with our hearts as well as with our voices, 
it is up and up. As we grow up, we grow 
nearer to heaven; and as we grow nearer to 
heaven it is God’s appointment that we 
should be thinking more about the things 
of heaven and less about the things of 
earth. Not only are we to think more 
of the things of heaven but we are to be- 
come more like Him Who dwells in heaven, 
more like the Lord Jesus Christ. Oh, the 
glory of the message,—growing in grace, 
away from the world and up into the 
presence and into the image of our Lord 
Himself ! : 

But I must not forget that there is an- 
other direction of growth, and I would be 
unfaithful to my ministry and to my re- 
sponsibility if I failed to remind you of 
this as well. First a little root going 
down into the earth, then the blade and 
the ear growing up towards the sunshine, 
and then the beautiful branches growing 
out farther and farther from the mother 
stem to be shade and blessing and protec- 
tion to the birds of the air and the beasts 
of the field. Not only is it appointed by 
our God that we should grow down and 
then up, but God has appointed to us as 
individual Christians and as the Church 
of Jesus Christ, that we should grow out 
for the blessing and the salvation of man- 
kind. You know it is not: given to us, it 
is not our privilege by God’s appointment 
just to live for ourselves and to live unto 
God. We must live for others. That is a 
poor travesty of religion indeed that gathers 
its mantle about it and sings: 


“Jesus, I am resting, resting 
In the joy of what Thou art,” 


and yet forgets the people within reach all 
about. There are souls who need us every- 
where in the world. The children need 
us, and if we are to have these boys and 
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girls for Jesus Christ we must get into 
touch with their lives. We have been 
forgetting them, have we not? We are 
very fond of them and they are a great 


joy to us, but have we ever tried to win - 


them for Christ? Have we ever tried 
_really to share their joys and sorrows and 
troubles? Have we ever tried to help the 
boys and girls close at hand? 

And the poor need us. It is such a sad 
mistake to leave the poor for somebody else 
to look after. The Lord Jesus Christ gave 
us the poor to look after for Him. Yes; 
and there are the lonely people, the people 
who have no friends. Let us not go up and 
down and pass them by on the other side. 

- Remember that we are to grow in sympathy, 
in love and in interest in other people, and 
that God has sent that- lonely soul to us for 
help. 

And then there are unsaved souls who 
need us. When you and I reach the other 
side of the river and come to meet the 
King in that great day, if we come emptv- 
handed and have not tried to reach out and 
touch souls next to us, the King will say, 
“Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the 
least of these, ye did it not to me.’ The 
greater the need, or the more terribly lost 

- the soul is, the more does the Master ex- 

pect us to grow out in self-sacrificing, abso- 
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lutely consecrated effort to win that soul 
for Him; for there is no one so lost that 
he cannot be saved by the grace and the 
love of God in the person of Jesus Christ. 

May I remind you, in closing, that out 
beyond the children, beyond the poor, be- 
yond the friendless, and beyond the un- 
saved in our midst, lie the great unreaped 
fields, “white already to harvest” in the 
regions beyond, even to the very uttermost 
ends of the earth, and I believe, profoundly, 
and would bring it as my message to you 
to-night, that we are not faithful to cur 
trust from Christ unless we so grow, not 
only down and up.but out and out still 
farther and farther, until His name has 
gone to the very end of the earth and every 
soul has heard of the Redeemer’s love. 

Let us not forget the realm in which we 
are to grow. Perhaps someone is saying, 
“Tt is all very clear, but I do not see how 
I am going to manage it.’ Do you not, 
dear -friend? Listen! God answers the 
question Himself. “Grow in grace.” It is 
not by trying. It is not by being very much 
in earnest. It is not by being very zealous. 
But it is all of God. “Grow in grace’— 
that which God gives, “and in the knowl- 
edge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Chistes 
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And Peter went up upon the housetop 
to pray. Acts x. 9. 

The author of the Book of the Acts de- 
lights to record a little thing like that. He 
was keenly sensitive to the value of prayer, 
and wonderfully appreciative of the beauty 
and power of it. Of all the evangelists, 
St. Luke takes most pleasure in writing of 
prayer and in calling attention to men who 
prayed. He is the only one of the evan- 
gelists who tells us that Jesus was praying 
when He was baptized, that He was pray- 


* Delivered at the Northfield General Conference 
of Christian Workers, August, 1915. 


Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, iD: D. 


ing when He was transfigured, and that He 
went out of the world praying. He alone 
presents the parable of the Friend at Mid- 
night, the parable of the Unjust Judge, and 
that of the Pharisee and Publican. I have 
often wondered why Mark never recorded 
them. He is supposed to have written down 
what he heard his friend Peter preach, and 
it is inconceivable to me that Peter never, 
in all of his preaching, brought in those 
wonderful parables. And why did Matthew 
not include, at least, the parable of the 
Pharisee and the Publican? Matthew was 
fond of: parables, his gospel is full of them. 
And yet he did not find a place for the 
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parable of the two men who went up into 
the temple to pray. But when Luke came 
down into Palestine and began to gather 
up the things which were current on the 
lips of Christians, he found the parable of 
the Pharisee and the Publican and promptly 
gave it a place in his gospel. 

We all know this parable by heart. “Two 
men went up into the temple to pray; the 


one a Pharisee, and the other a publican.” - 


One was.a man of shining reputation; the 
other had no reputation at all. One held a 
position which brought honor, the other oc- 
cupied a position which brought disgrace. 
One was a man of light and leading in the 
Church; the other was so disreputable that 
he was not permitted to put money into 
the contribution box. Their social stand- 
ing was revealed in their demeanor: the one 
walked with a strut, while the other shuffled 
along, shamed and scared, as if about to 
apologize for existing. The one had bold 
and aggressive eyes; the other had eyes 
which were timorous and which fell easily 
to the ground. The interiors of the men 
were as diverse as their exteriors: one was 
lofty minded, aristocratic, disdainful; the 
other, humble, and self-debasing. One was 
boastful and egotistical; the other looked 
down upon nobody because he felt himself 
to be at the bottom. Of course the prayers 
of the two men were different; it is a man’s 
real self which is disclosed in his prayers. 
The Pharisee, true to his nature, begins by 
thanking God he is not like other men, and 
proceeds to boast of his good deeds,—the 
first personal pronoun marches at the head 
of every sentence; whereas the other man, 
off in the corner, “would not lift up so much 
as his eyes unto heaven, but smote upon 
his breast, saying, God be merciful to me 
a sinner.” As the prayers were different, 
so also were the answers: the one went 
down to his house unrewarded; the other 
went home with the blessing of heaven sing- 
ing in his heart. 

You will observe that the two men did 
not come together. They were under the 
same roof, and within the same four walls, 
but they did not meet. It was because only 
one of them went to God: one was wrapped 
up in himself, absorbed in his musings and 
self-congratulations; the other went boldly 
to the throne of grace, and made his wants 
and supplications known. At the end of 
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their prayers, the two men were as far 
apart as at the beginning. 

Now let me hang up by the side of this 
picture another picture of two men who 
prayed. This picture is taken, not out of 
the treasure-house of our Lord’s teaching, 
but from early Church history. In Acts x. 
Luke tells the story of how two men went 
up, each one upon his own housetop to 
pray: one was a Roman, the other, a Jew. 
One was a soldier; the other, a preacher. 
One was a servant of Cesar; the other, a 
servant of Jesus of Nazareth. One was an 
Asiatic; the other, a European. One wor- 
shiped Jehovah; the other, Jupiter. One 
had been circumcised while the other had 
not. One was a representative of the 
chosen people; the other was a Gentile. 
The two men were so far apart it was 
impossible for them to come together. It 
was not etiquette for a Roman to associate 
with a Jew; it was not lawful for a Jew 
to associate with a Roman. For these men 
to sit down together at the dinner table 
would have been counted scandalous; be- 
tween’ them yawned a chasm worn deep 
and wide by centuries of false thinking and 
perverted feeling. Pause for a moment and 
look down into that chasm, and now look 
across it and measure how wide it is. 

And yet, in their interior life, the two 
men were not far apart: both were pious; 
both recognized the existence of a Sover- 
eign Spiritual Power before Whom they 
both bowed; both were men of prayer, and 
lovers of mankind; both were charitable. 
Corneliug had money and gave it; Peter 
had neither silver nor gold, but such as he 
had he gave,—faith, hope, love, peace, joy, 
these are forms of gold and these he gave 
gladly wherever he went. They were both 
sensitive to God and responsive to man; 
both went up upon their housetops to pray, 
and while they prayed something wonder- 
ful happened. Their experience, as related 


by the writer of Acts, is told in the pictur- 


esque forms of Oriental speech, and this, 
when translated into our own tongue, would 
run somewhat as follows: While Cornelius 
prayed, his prejudices were softened, his 
sympathies widened, and the thought of - 
Simon Peter came into his mind. He had 
often heard of this man and had wanted 
to hear him, but had never dared to come 
near him. But now, in his prayer, his 
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courage increased, and a deeper longing 
takes possession of him to hear what this 
Christian preacher has to say. Accordingly, 
acting upon the impulse which prayer has 
brought him, he calls his servants, and sends 
them to Joppa with an invitation to Simon 
Peter to come to Czesarea,—an action 
springing out of his prayer. 

Now what happened in Joppa? Peter 
went up as was his custom upon the house- 
top to pray, and while he prayed, his pre- 
judices were softened and his sympathies 
widened. He pondered afresh the distinc- 
tions which ancient teachers had empha- 
sized, and faced again the questions which 
had arisen in his heart, concerning their 
validity. For a long time he has been trying 
to reconcile the teachings of Jesus with 
sundry requirements of the Mosaic law, 
and strange doubts and scruples have come 
into his heart which he has not been able to 
banish. These come up again while he 
prays. 
clearly than ever before, that the old dis- 
tinctions have passed away, and, while he 
is meditating on his new vision, there is a 
knocking at the door. 
sengers of Cornelius, who give him the 
invitation. He accepts and starts to Cesarea. 
Cornelius meets him at the door and falls 
down before him, Peter tells him to arise, 
and enters his house. He finds assembled 
there a large company of Romans, talks 
to them about Jesus of Nazareth, and tells 
them how he has recently learned some- 
thing which he has never realized before,— 
that God is no respecter of the exterior 
of men, and that, no matter who the man 
is, or what his nationality, if he fears God 
and does right, God accepts him. While 
he speaks, the same mysterious light and 
joy fill the hearts of those who listen which 
had come to the company of Jews in the 
upper chamber on the day of Pentecost, 
and forthwith Peter gives instructions that 
they shall all be baptized. That was a 
great day when Cornelius and Peter met— 
one of the great days in human history. 
On that day a mighty chasm was bridged. 
The miracle was wrought by prayer,—by 
the uniting power of prayer. 

We think of prayer, generally, in its sub- 
jective aspects. We know by experience 
what it does for our own heart: It tran- 
quillizes the feelings, braces the spirit, and 


On this particular day, he sees more ~ 


He meets the mes- 
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dissipates the clouds. But we do not often 
enough think of it as a social force, a power 
by which God is building the world. 

he outstanding feature of the world at 
the present hour is its divisions. Men are 
everywhere separated, alienated. In every 
quarter suspicions, antagonisms, and 
hatreds exist. The domestic world is filled 
with dissensions and strife. Our record 
of divorces is appalling evidence of a vast 
tragedy which is being played in the home 
life of our nation. The social world is 
divided. On one side are the rich, and on 
the other the poor, the former are often 
indifferent to the latter, the latter often 
bitter and unjust to the former. In the 
industrial world, labor is arrayed against 
capital, and capital against labor, and the 
smouldering resentments, again and again, 
break into flame. The ecclesiastical world 
is also the scene of strife. The Protestant 
communions are closer together than they 
were a generation ago, but they are not yet 
organized into’ a compact mass of conse- 
crated life which can be used as an instru- 
ment in the hands of God for the refor- 
mation of the great cities of the land. 
Between Roman Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism there is a great gulf yet, and mis- 
chief-makers, on both sides, stir up bitter- 
ness and ill will. In the international realm, 
we see nations suspicious of one another, 
counting their neighbors enemies, and arm- 
ing themselves against one another. Just 
now the leading nations of Europe are 
singing hymns of hate, and making desper- 
ate efforts to crush one another. Within 
every nation there are class hatreds which 
are fierce, and racial antagonisms which 
survive from generation to generation. In 
one nation it is the black man who is 
despised, in another, the Jew, in many it is 
the Oriental. Poor, torn, distracted, miser- 
able world, full of separating chasms and 
dividing walls, and no prospect within sight, 
of a glorious union! 

The present state of humanity is indeed 
amazing when one remembers that, for 
nineteen hundred years, Christianity has 
been proclaiming the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man; that, for three 
generations, Science has been teaching the 
solidarity of the race; that Socialism, for 
many years, has been preaching its doctrine 
of comradeship and working to knit the 
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nations together. In addition to these 
mighty teachers, Business has, in recent 
years, been extolling the virtue of coopera- 
tion, and teaching men the secret of effi- 
ciency. And yet, in spite of the labors 
of the Church, the efforts of Socialism, the 
teachings of Science, and the exhortations 
of Finance, men refuse to come together, 
still filling the world with their dissensions 
and hatreds. 

In the light of the present European con- 
flagration, we are coming to realize that we 
have been misled by two words. The first 
of these is Progress. For fifty years it has 
been a goddess, and we have chanted to her 
hymns of endless praise. We have gloried 
in our cleverness and exulted in our superi- 
ority to the men who lived before us. We 
have grown conceited and reckless, imagin- 
ing ourselves equal to every situation, and 
incapable of suffering defeat. We now see 
that material progress is one thing and 
moral progress another; that the first is 
worth little without the second. Because 
the incandescent lamp is superior to the 
tallow dip, the Pullman palace car better 
than the stagecoach, and the sewing ma- 
chine ahead of the old-fashioned needle, 
we have supposed that the world was get- 
ting on. Like a happy Jack Horner we 
have sat in a corner eating our Christmas 
pie, and, again and again, we have thrust 
in our thumb and pulled out a plum, shout- 
ing, What a wonderful boy am I! We are 
now making the discovery that it is possi- 
ble to advance in physical comfort and not 
in love, and that, unless the world is ad- 
vancing in love, it is not advancing at all. 
Knowledge may come but if wisdom lin- 
gers, we are no better off for our knowl- 
edge. Knowledge puffs up, but it is love 
which builds up. We are really progress- 
ing in life only when we are moving toward 
the kingdom of righteousness, peace and 
joy. 

We have also been misled by Science. 
She has fascinated us and led us to ascribe 
to her powers which she does not possess. 
She is indeed a wizard, and has filled the 
world with her mighty deeds. So wonder- 
ful have been her achievements, that men 
have supposed she could do everything. 
They have, in their infatuation, concluded 
that she, alone, has the words of life, and 
that all which humanity needs is what 
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Science can tell. Not a few have discarded 
the old religion of the prophets and apos- 
tles, convinced that in Science they had 
found.a religion more adequate for these 
larger times. But war, with its blazing 
torch, is showing us the limitations of 
Science. She is mighty only within narrow 
limits; she is a magician in the use of 
mechanism; she is a wizard of machinery; 
she can create wheels, but cannot pour a 
spirit into the wheels; she can contrive in- 
struments, but she cannot insure their use 
for the furtherance of worthy ends. All 
her marvels are wrought inside the king- 
dom of matter. She can give a man wings 
and set him flying above the clouds; she 
can enable him to live at the bottom of the 
sea; she can give him power to talk to a 
friend, without a wire, across the ocean; 
she can unite the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
but she cannot bring two estranged hearts 
together. For the knitting of hearts we 


‘are as helpless as men were two thousand 


years ago, and are compelled to do what 
the apostles did, to fall back on the omnipo- 
tence of God. 

And so what the world most needs is 
prayer. We put too much trust in machin- 
ery; we rely too much on legislation; we 
foolishly imagine we can save the world 
by law. It is not by the might of mechani- 
cal forces, nor by the power of civil enact- 
ments, but by the Spirit of the Eternal 
that humanity is to be healed. The chasms 
can be bridged only by men finding God. 
The walls will come down only when men 
truly pray. The rich and the poor will 
never get rid of the thoughts and feelings 


‘which push them apart, until they bow 


down together before the Maker of them 
all. Capital and labor will never be. per- 
manently reconciled, until the employer and 
employee both go up upon their housetops 
to pray. The great branches of the Chris- 
tian Church will not be brought together 
by the diplomatic adjustments of astute ec- 
clesiastics, but the miracle will be wrought 
by all Christians drawing nearer to. God. 
And how can the nations at war be so 
surely and swiftly reconciled to one another 
as by prayer? 
the war have been suggested, but the best 
method has been overlooked by the major- 
ity of the wise and the prudent. If the 
peoples of Europe would all go up upon 
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their housetops and pray, the carnage would 
speedily cease. If you say that the nations 
have long been praying, the reply may be 
-made that too much of the praying has 
been in the spirit of the Pharisee. So long 
as the Slav thanks God he is not like the 
Teuton, and the Teuton thanks God that 
he is not like the Slav; so long as the Ger- 
man thanks God he is not like the degener- 
ate Frenchman, and the Frenchman thanks 
God he is not a barbarian like the German; 
so long as the Britisher thanks God he is 
not the slave of militarism like the German, 
and the German thanks God he is not a 
hypocrite like the Britisher, the life of the 
world will be troubled and it will be impos- 
sible to establish a lasting peace. It is 
when men pray as the Publican prayed, 
that the heavens are opened and the Spirit 
of God descends. Let each of the nations 
of Europe pray,—‘We have all sinned and 
come short of the Divine glory. There is 
no one of us righteous, no, not one. Create 
in us a clean heart and renew a right spirit 
within us. Let the mind be in us that was 
also in Christ Jesus, Who when He was 
reviled, reviled not again, and was ready 
to lay down His life for others,’—then will 
the world at once pass into a new day. 
The way out of our difficulties is upward. 
It is when we use the higher range of our 
faculties, that we descend into that: which 
is deepest within us. Many of us place 
great emphasis upon the importance of 
opinions. We divide men according to 
their notions, and the men who differ from 
us in opinion we find it difficult to tolerate 
and impossible to admire. But opinions are, 
after all, transitory forms of thought float- 
ing on the surface of our life. They 
change from year to year. They do not 
represent what is deepest in us. Thomas 
Carlyle said that he and John Sterling 
agreed in everything except opinions. Their 
views were not the same on either politics 
or religion, but in the ruling purposes of 
their hearts they were at one. Reason, 
then, is deeper than opinion. Reason is 
more constant. It runs through the years. 
It has a stability which opinion does not 
possess. But reason is not. the deepest 
thing in us. At the beginning of the war, 
a company of the most learned men in 
Germany issued a statement to the world, 
in which they deduced certain conclusions 
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from a given set of data. By the exercise 
of their reason, they reached sundry defi- 
nite conclusions, which seemed to them 
rational and sound. Whereupon, a com- 
pany of the most distinguished scholars and 
leaders of Great Britain issued a statement 
in which, dealing with the same data, they 
reached conclusions diametrically opposed 
to those arrived at by the Teutonic mind. 
The reason of men on one side of the 
North Sea and that of men on the other 
side, clashed, proving that there is some- 
thing deeper in man than reason. Feeling 
is deeper, instinct, and passion are deeper. 
Patriotism is a passion, and patriotism is 
deeper than reason. It was the love of 
country which was working at the bottom 
of the minds of these two groups of think- 
ers which drove them to contradictory con- 
clusions. But patriotism is not the deepest 
passion within us. Deeper than patriotism 
is religion. Our relation to God is deeper 
than our relation to our native land. We 
all belong to Him and we are all bound 
to Him, and therefore, sometime, all men 
will come together. Mankind is one, and 
when we go up upon the housetop and pray .- 
we speak out of the force which is deepest 
and most controlling within us. We do not 
pray because we have opinions, or because 
we are endowed with reason, or because 
we belong to a certain nation. We pray, 
solely, because we are men. Man is uncon- 
querably religious, and, being religious, he 
must pray. He cannot pray in the true 
spirit of prayer without drawing nearer to 
his brother. Joppa and Czesarea are 
brought together by prayer. 

What then does the world most need 
just now? It needs God! How shall the 
world find God? By prayer! What should 
America now do? Pray! If I had a voice 
strong enough to reach across the land, 
this would be my message,—“O. America, 
founded by Washington and saved by Lin- ~ 
coln, defender of liberty and hope of the 
world, in these wild and distracted times 
when you are nervously counting your sub- 
marines and dreadnaughts, and wondering 
how many additional millions you can af- 
ford to spend on explosives and steel, turn 
to God! How can you lead the nations 
into righteousness and peace unless you 
know God? Go up upon thy housetop and 
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THE CREEK AND THE OCEAN. 
A CHRISTMAS MEDITATION. 


Rev. J. H. Jowett, D. D. 


Being in the form of God . . found 
in fashion as a man . obedient unto 
death. Phil. ui. 6-8. 

Here is a wonderful conjunction of 
words. The first part of the great passage 
leads us to a height that any man can climb, 
the last part leads us to a depth that any 
man can fathom. The middle part of the 
passage leads us to the familiar plains of 
human life, and yet even on these plains 
there is abounding mystery. But it is 
well for men to feel the mystery of things, 
and I think that, particularly at Christmas 
time, we need the sobering, deepening in- 
fluence of things that are beyond our range. 
Perhaps even the Christmas season has be- 
come too lightsome, and that even our very 
joys would be deepened if our souls were 
filled with deeper wonder. The sense of 
mystery is the primary safeguard against 
the incursion of irreverence and_ frivolity. 
So long as men are awed they are pro- 
tected against flippancy. Our peril is, lest 
we should lose the sense of mystery, and 
everything should come to be regarded as a 
measurable commonplace. While men retain 
the sense of the mysterious, life will have 
both its heights and its depths, and out of 
the immensities the fruitful grace of rever- 
ence will be born. 

Here is a mystery, the mystery of Jesus! 
Are we not prone to-assume a familiarity 
with Jesus which tends to destroy our won- 
der? We are inclined to speak as though we 
had walked all round the man Christ, had 
taken His measure, and had included the 
entire contents of His life in our mental 
comprehension. We are pitifully impover- 
ished if, in our contemplation, the familiar 
does not lose itself in the mysterious. We 
can measure the narrow creek where the 
sea runs far into the land, but the creek 
obtains a heightened significance when re- 
garded as an arm of the immeasurable 
deep. The seaweed in the measurable 
creek is suggestive of the infinite. The 
shallows deepen off to the unfathomable. 
It is even so with Jesus. The creek where 
Divinity washes up into humanity, into the 
form and likeness and fashion of men, is 
familiar and in some respects measurable, 


but in the measurable there are suggestions 
of the immeasurable. In a very little way 
the shallows deepen, the clear becomes the 
mysterious, and the familiar is lost in the 
infinite. I want to retain that sense of the 
mysterious in Jesus. I never want to be- 
come so thoroughly familiar with Jesus, 
the man, as to lose the awed and reverent 
consciousness that He is my Lord and my 
God. 

Now my text brings before us both the 
narrow creek and the immeasurable 
ocean :—Jesus as humanity, in the form and 
fashion and likeness of men, with the in- 
finite background of His Divine and eternal 
glory. “Being in the form ot God’’—there 
is the fullness of the infinite—“‘found in 
fashion as a man,’—enshrined in the limits 
of the finite—the Carpenter of Nazareth, 
the Son of God! 

Now, let us approach the mystery from 
the standpoint of the familiar. Let us 
begin with the creek. “Made in the like- 
ness of men.” A real man? Yes! How 
do we find Him in Galilee, in Samaria, in 
the desert, in Jerusalem? A real man, 
bound and subject to our own conditions. 
“The foxes have holes, and the birds of the 
air have nests; but the Son of man hath 
not where to lay his head:’—He was 
subject to privation. Then “Jesus, . : 
being wearied, sat thus on the 
well:’”—He was subject to exhaustion. 
“Give me to drink:’—He was the victim 
of a common thirst. “He was led . 
into the wilderness to be tempted of the 
devil:”—He was assailed by the common 
bewitchments which beset men. “Could ye 
not watch with me one hour?”’—He re- 
coiled from loneliness, and had a yearning 
for companionship. In all these He was 
“made in the likeness of men,” conditioned 
by the limits of man, and walking the cir- _ 
cumscribed way. And, not only was He 
made in the likeness of men, having the 
essential conditions of men; but He was 
“found in fashion as a man,” bowing to the 
external customs of men, subject to the or- 
dinances appointed for man’s culture and 
enrichment. “Rising . . a great while 
before day, he went out into a 
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solitary place, and there prayed:”’—He ex- 
perienced the need of communion with the 
Father, and He bowed to the ordinance of 
prayer. He went up to the Temple services: 
—He experienced the need of communing 
with the people, and He bowed with them 
in the ordinance of praise. He went to the 
synagogue and opened the sacred roll:—He 
experienced the need of meditation, and 
bowed to the fashion of lowly and rever- 
ent search. “Made in the likeness of men;” 
“found in fashion as a man;” He “took 
upon him the form of a slave,” ob- 
serving a life of lowly ministering, waiting 
upon the needy and the friendless, bearing 
gently with the ungrateful and the rude, 
patient beneath the desertion of His 
friends, and passing through the shadows 
of pain and increasing loneliness, He en- 
tered into the darkness of an abandoned 
and lonely death. This is how we find 
Him—conditioned and fashioned in all the 
limits of man—“a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief.” “Behold the Man!” 

That is our first look into the creek. 
Now let us look again. Just as in the 
narrow creek the seaweed suggests that 
the measurable inlet is a child of the in- 
finite, so in this creek of the humanity of 
Jesus there are evidences of vast kinship 
which awaken reverent awe. Altogether, 
apart from the personal claims He 
directly made, and the astounding works 
He wrought, there are suggestions that, 
behind the familiar, there is an infinite 
secret. For instance, I am amazed that 
there is no evidence that He was ever sur- 
prised at His own originality. That He 
“was original will scarcely be gainsaid. 
Everything that issued from Him seemed 
to come from peculiar and central depths. 
There is a unique taste about the water of 
His life. It does not bear the color or the 
flavor of the strata of any other man’s 
thought through which it might have 
flowed. Can that be said of any other 
man? With great reluctance do I dare to 
institute comparisons. Take our own 
Shakespeare. His water bears the taste 
of many who preceded him. Scholars are 
even now tracing the different strata 
through which the water has flowed up to 
him and through him, and the flavor given 
to his thought by the thought of men who 
lived before him. But with this Man of 
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Nazareth, the conceptions are daringly 
original. His thought is in Him a well, - 
His own peculiar well, issuing in revela- 
tions which made the world wonder, and 
compelled His hearers to witness, “Never 
man spake like this man.’ And yet He was 
never surprised at His own originality. The 
revelations never came to Him as unex- 
pected lights: they came like familiar 
friends. Other men are staggered by their 
mental visitors. Tennyson was frequently 
surprised by the light that broke upon his 
vigilant sight. The new revelations ex- 
alted him to ecstasy, and he, himself, was 
entranced by that which afterwards sur- 
prised and fascinated others. Revelations 
come to common prophets like unexpected 
meteors. They are not as truths, which 
steadily shine in their firmament as fixed 
and familiar stars. This Man of Nazareth 
was never surprised with His own evangel. 
There is in the entire record calm familiar- 
ity with the things of the infinite, an at- 
homeness among the sublime. 

But look again into this narrow creek. 
I not only wonder at the originality of the 
Christ, and at the absence of self-surprise, 
but I am deeply impressed with the won- 
drous economy which runs as a prevailing 
principle from end to end of His life. 
His restraint in working miracles is 
more marvelous than the miracles He 
wrought. With power such as He pos- 
sessed the temptation to sensationalism 
was almost overwhelming. The devil knew 
it, and all those typical temptations in the 
wilderness were purposed to seduce. Him 
into a sensational exercise of power:— 
“Command that these stones become 
bread.” Make a sensational use of Thy 
power :—Cast Thyself down from this pin- 
nacle.” That is the awful snare of the 
possession of enormous power, the temp- 
tation to use it sensationally. I am amazed 
at the restraint of the Man of Nazareth, 
at the rigorously economical use of His 
power. He abhorred sensationalism. He 
recoiled from it with all the revulsion of 
an infinite disgust. ‘‘See thou tell no 
man;” “Go home to thine own house;” 
“He charged him that he should not make 
it known,”’—such were His injunctions to 
the men He healed. Miracles were not 
done with thoughtless prodigality. This 
Man of Nazareth was as_ scrupulously 
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economical in the exercise of power as He 
was in the gathering up of the fragments 
after the great feast, and not one particle 
would He waste in the pursuit of a mere 
sensation. “Thinkest thou that I cannot 
beseech my Father, and he shall even now 
send me more than twelve legions of 


angels?” But He would not make the 
sensation. This Man with such con- 
sciousness of power, was marvelously 


restrained, and I wonder at it as a far- 
reaching and pregnant suggestion. 

I am amazed at this Jesus—‘“made in 
the likeness of men,” “found in fashion as 
a man.’ I am amazed at His originality, 
at the absence of all self-surprise, at the 
economy and restraint of power, and at 
the economy and restraint of revelation. 
He might have blazoned His message before 
men like an awful meteor, compelling them 
into a fruitless fear and subjection. He 
came and made His revelations known with 
all the soft gentleness of a new day. 
There was no dazzle, no glare, no bewil- 
dering and blinding plenitude of burning 
light. It all came as a soft shining which 
men nated graciousness. They “wondered 
at the gracious words which proceeded out 
of his mouth.” He let in the light as 
their eyes were able to bear it! Aye, He 
waited upon the strength of their eyes, 
keeping His vision in reserve. “I have 

. many things to say unto you, but 


“THE BIG WAY OF 
Rev. John A. 


For we know that the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth im pain together 
until now. And not only so, but . : 
we ourselves groan within ourselves, watt- 
ing for our adoption. . . . And in like 
manner . . the Spirit himself maketh 
intercession for us with groanings which 
cannot be uttered. Rom. vitt. 22, 23, 26. 


This certainly is a big way of looking 
at life. And here, at the outset, will you 
allow me to recall something, were it only 
to lay open my own spirit and to take me 
to the level of feeling which is appropriate 
to these great ideas of Saint Paul? 

I remember one of the first funerals I 
had to attend as a minister. It was of an 
orphan girl, a worker in the local factory. 
Her mother had just died. The daughter, 
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ye cannot bear them now.’ I wonder at 
this calm, patient waiting upon men by 
a Man whose death was looming in the 
near foreground. I marvel that He could 
so quietly wait, and restrain the eternal 
revelation to their enfeebled sight. It is 
a suggestion that is far-reaching, and leads 
me from the narrow limits of time to the 
spacious leisure of the eternal. 

Now let us put the argument together 
as far as time has permitted us to proceed. 
Here is a Man, conditioned as man, fash- 
ioned as man, pursuing the way of a 
menial, in lowly and waiting ministry; 
marvelously original, borrowing His water 
from no traditional well; speaking the 
wonderful, doing the wonderful, yet 
shrinking from everything sensational or 
loud; a millionaire in power, yet rigidly 
economical in the exercise of it; a revo- 
lutionary Teacher, yet restrained in the un- 
veiling of His vision. How is the Man 
to be explained ? 

This is the explanation of the text—a 
self-emptied God: divinity in self-imposed 
limits, the Godhead self-conditioned, the 
narrow creek, but behind it the infinite sea. 
He is the Word made flesh, God in fashion 
as aman. That is the Scriptural explana- 
tion of the human, yet marvelously origi- 
nal and potent life of Christ. He is the 
God-man, creek and ocean, Son of man 
and Son of God. 


LOOKING AT LIFE.”’ 


Hutton, M. A. 


who had nursed her, contracted the disease. 
In the daughter’s case the progress of the 
trouble was extraordinarily rapid. There 
was something wild and relentless in its 
attack and in a matter of days the daugh- 
ter, too, was laid to rest. I was not used 
to death; and I am not used to it now. 
We drove seven miles, three of my elders 
and myself, to a country churchyard. It 
was February and the roads were heavy. 
We bore the humble casket over deep 
snow to the grave-side. I read some verses 
of Scripture, and one of the elders, seeing’ 
my agitation, offered the prayer. The 
world was white with snow. It was a 
bitter looking world; and the sky gave 
one’s spirit no help. It lay close and heavy 
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upon us, as though it were saying: “Take 
care how you complain of things as they 
are, for they may be worse yet. There’s 
more to come.” We found our way back 
to the carriage. The door closed, drawing 
in some snow upon our knees. It was 
then, in the silence, and before the horses 
had roused themselves, that one of my 
elders spoke. It was the fine voice of a 
good man. And this is what he said, look- 
ing at me, and yet not so much at me, as 
“past me or through me (but it was all 
meant for me, and in kindness) : “Aye,” he 
said, “‘life’s a big thing, and we must have 
a big way of looking at it.” 

“What is that view of life which takes 
the bitterness out of death?” Tolstoy asks. 
And there’s no answer except the sense of 
peace and of reality which falls upon one 
who can say, or can even listen without 
rebelliousness to another saying: “Life’s 
a big thing, and we must have a big way 
of looking at it.” 

Here, in these words of Saint Paul, we 
have a big way of looking at our life. 
That, by itself, ought to give us the pre- 
sumption that it is true. Whatever life 
may mean, it must mean something big, 
something bigger than itself :—as an inten- 
tion is always greater than the process by 
which it expresses itself. We should make 
up our minds, once for all, never to listen 
for a moment to any one who, under what- 
ever disguise of words, is trying to insinu- 
ate that our life here is a small thing, a 
mean thing, a paltry or ridiculous thing. 
Because, to say no more, there is no answer 
to one who is insinuating that life is a 
small, or mean, or paltry, or ridiculous 
thing,—there is no answer in mere reason. 
The only answer is for us who shrink 
from such insinuations, ourselves to make 
of our life a worthy thing. If the argu- 
ments for the great things which we be- 
lieve, must always fall short of absolute 
proof, there is all the more reason that 
we should give unmistakable illustrations 
of them in our life. We cannot prove 
that the big way of looking at life is the 
true way; but we can take the big way. 
With regard to the things of God, it may 
be that we can prove nothing; but we can 
bear our witness. 

Once again, here is a big way of looking 
at life; and any other way which would 
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secure the faith and loyalty of man must 
prove itself as big a way or as a still 
bigger way. I like to define faith in 
Christ as loyalty to the noblest hypothesis 
which has ever been put upon human life 
and all things. 

Soon or late, we are all of us driven in 
upon ourselves, when we must find some 
reason within ourselves for coming out 
again and facing the world. We are all of 
us in a way philosophers, none more so 
than those who never heard the name. 
For life is always assailing us, contradict- 


ing us, overthrowing us; a casual wave 


comes toward us out of the sea, and sweeps 
away some little castle on the shore, into 
which we had put some thought. If we 
become angry—well—that is one school of 
philosophy. If we become bitter, in spirit 
cursing the heartless sea,—that is another 
school. If, after a moment’s regret, we 
brush away our sorrow, and recall that 
further inland we are safe, and have a 
home beyond the reach of waves,—well, 
that is the great school of philosophy. 

But the thing which sets us thinking 
about life in general is, for the most part, 
some immense change in our own life be- 
neath the surface. And what we are in 
search of in our thinking at such a time is 
some way of looking at the particular 
thing that has befallen us, which shall leave 
it open to us to believe, or make it even 
more easy to believe, that what has hap- 
pened was not the result of mere careless- 
ness, or caprice, or cruelty, in the universe, . 
or in God; but that, on the very contrary, 
it may have happened in love, or for the 
sake of some beautiful result not other- 
wise to have been procured. That, of 
course, was what my old friend meant 
when he said that, confronted as we all are 
by the bigness of life, we must have a way 
of looking at it which shall save us from 
abjectness and unbelief. In other words, 
we must have such a theory, or doctrine, 
or belief, concerning life as shall prepare 
us for those things which, in the absence 
of such a belief or doctrine, overwhelm 
the soul in darkness or bitterness. 

Now, the very bigness of life is itself 
a disquieting thing. It is for this reason 
that the Church always begins by suspecting 
or questioning any new theory or discov- 
ery which looks as if it were going to make 
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this world a still vaster place. We feel 
that we cannot just at once enter into the 
larger premises which are proposed. And 
when at length we do enter them, we insist, 
to begin with, that they shall be furnished 
in the old way; and it is only after a time 
that we have the courage to remove this 
and that which are no longer appropriate, 
and to lift up our soul, and to enter 
heartily into possession. The fact is, we 
were waiting until our soul became big 
enough, and daring enough, to resume the 
control of our circumstances. 


The basis of orthodoxy is the need (in_ 


certain crises, the utter need) of una- 
nimity. It is from this point of view that 
we can sympathize with the hostility of the 
Church against Galileo, and earlier against 
Copernicus ;—though what was _ pardon- 
able in the Middle Ages need not be de- 
fended in these latter days. But we can 
understand how a cold wind from the night 
blew over the souls of simple people, 
making all the candles stagger and smoke, 
and smiting many of them into darkness, 
when it was first rumored, and then dem- 
onstrated according to the wisdom of the 
world, that this earth of ours was not, and 
never had been, the center of the universe 
round which the sun and moon and all the 
stars circulated in a kind of perpetual 
adoration; that, on the contrary, this earth 
of ours was now and always had been, 
one of unnumbered bodies, and almost the 
least of them, having a physical conse- 
quence relative to the entire cosmos com- 
parable to the consequence of a speck of 
sand on a waste of seashore. 

We can understand how at the begin- 
ning such a theory was opposed, and how 
those who were letting it loose upon the 
world were formally cursed, so that to-day 
the Roman Church persists in declaring 
that the sun moves round the earth; and 
even Newman was compelled to torture his 
mind to the acceptance of that impossible 
belief. Once again, it was the soul of man 
clinging to its own accustomed surround- 
ings, and shrinking from a vastness in 
which it seemed to itself as good as lost. 
We can perceive the same involuntary be- 
havior of the soul when confronted, as it 
has been almost in our own day, by dis- 
coveries and theories of origin which 
leave us in a vaster world, and in the 
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midst of more awful spaces than were 
dreamed of by Copernicus. 

Any close student of the spiritual move- 
ments of the nineteenth century must see 
what an effect was produced by the publi- 
cation of Darwin’s “Origin of Species.” 
How it placed us in a truly infinite world! 
How it seemed to make sport of the in- 
dividual! For what is the individual life, 
in a process which urges its way through 
tens of millions of years, overthrowing 
and rejecting the work of ages in the in- 
terest of some more suitable type! We can 
see the guardians of the faith of men, the 
theologians, the churchmen, the poets, 
rushing to the threatened point, and often 
indeed in ignorance, and in mere panic, 
but always with a genuine concern for 
man’s self-respect, disputing every inch of 
ground. This is the fear on which Newman 
and the reactionaries played and still do 
play, inviting men to fall back before the 
challenge of the intellect, and within a 
cloistral quietness secured by rigorous ex- 
clusion to cultivate the inner life. 

This is the great Fear against which all 
the time Tennyson is contending, arguing, 
pleading, in “In Memoriam.” It is not 
merely the old poignancy of death,—such 
as that a man leave his little children to 
meet a cold world and to eat the salt bread 
of strangers; or that we did not love him 
as we should have loved him; or that 
he was not permitted to live his life and 
beat his music out;—it is not that old 
bitterness over death against which he is 
rebelling. No; it is against that whole con- 
ception of life, of which death is the most 
definite sign. It is against the insinuation 
which death makes. It is against the con- 
tempt which death seems to put upon us all. 
It is against the sneer and innuendo of 
death,—making of us men and women the 
mere laughingstock of time. And for my- 
self, it is fo me so wonderful as to be 
capable of only one explanation, and that 
the highest, that, at a time when—likewise 
in obedience to the Spirit of God—there 
was dawning upon this little world of ours 
a view of nature which might well have. 
crushed us under the aspect of its im- 
mensity, there should have been raised up 
for our comfort and for the renewing of 
our courage, souls great in faith and pro- 
test, great in discernment also, who could 
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separate the essentials from the accidents 
of human belief, who were strong enough 
and wise enough to abandon positions 
which were no longer tenable, and no 
longer of value, leaving them free to con- 
centrate their defense upon central and 
final matters; in short, that at a time when 
we were learning with misgiving and fear 
that we lived our life in a world of appall- 
ing dimensions, and of an unfathomable 
subtilty, that, to use the words again “this 
was a big world,’ voices were heard 
amongst us, asserting and proclaiming a 
corresponding greatness and finality within 
the human spirit. 

This leads me to the profound thought 
underlying this passage; and if I have led 
your minds honorably to the threshold of 
Saint Paul’s great idea so that you feel the 
necessity of some all-embracing solution of 
the human problem and are ready to em- 
brace the revelation within his words, I 
shall have done my part. 

For preaching to-day,—this at least is my 
view—ought not to begin with a text and 
speak from it: preaching to-day should 
begin with life and with some acknowl- 
edged straitness and perplexity in the re- 
. gion of the human mind or the human 
will and conscience, and therefrom should 
lead up to some ringing utterance of the 
Eternal Spirit in some faithful soul who, 
in his day, faced the same spectre and over- 
came it. 

Let me then, in what remains, move up 
to this great solution which Saint Paul 
himself came passionately to hold; and let 
me move up to it by the way of a quotation 
which deals in our own dialect with the 
very fears and misgivings which the 
Apostle chased from his soul in that great 
utterance. Recall again that snowy day in 
February, when an orphan girl was laid in 
her grave, and when an older man tried to 
comfort a younger man with words so deep 
and beautiful that I know of none that are 
deeper or more beautiful: “Life is a big 
thing and we must have a big way of look- 
ing at it.” 

Of course what you and I mean by a 
“big way of looking at life” is a way 
which respects us, which does not put con- 
tempt upon us because of our frailty, or 
because of our sins. We want a way of 
Jooking at things which shall allow us to 
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live; which, indeed, shall summon us to 
live. We want to be able to believe that we 
have not been made in vain. We want to 
believe that we do not dwell in a heedless 
world. , We, want to be able to go on 
thinking and supposing that what we feel, 
our dear human ties, and the pains of 
estrangement, the lights and shadows that 
cross our souls and mean everything to us 
—that these mean something not only to 
others like us, but that they mean some- 
thing to the whole world, and mean some- 
thing to God. We want to believe that we 
are not irrelevant in this great world, not 
futile, not ridiculous; that what thrills us, 
what lifts us up and casts us down, reg- 
isters itself elsewhere, and sets up in some 
heart which understands, its own response. 
That, and that only, is the big way of 
looking at life. And how is it to be se- 
cured? By faith? Yes; assuredly, always 
and only by faith. But how is such a faith 
to be brought home to us? How can we 
be helped to imagine it, to see how likely 
it is, how it is related to other things, so 
that if those other things are true our 
faith also is true. Now, for myself, I am 
always grateful to anyone who helps me 
not only to believe, but to imagine, to see, 
the very fitness and necessity of my belief. 

And now, for the quotation. I might 
make it from any of the characteristic 
voices of the spirit in our day, or in a day 
so recent as still to be reckoned ours. Let 
me take some lines of. Tennyson, who has 
the advantage of being memorable. Here 
is a cry of self-defense from one who feels 
the terrible vastness of things; and what I 
want you to overhear is the soul becoming 
great enough, by thought and imagina- 
tion and moral faith, big enough to stand 
up to the universe. 


“T trust I have not wasted breath: 
I think we are not wholly brain, 
Magnetic mockeries; not in vain, 
Like Paul with beasts, I fought with 
Death; 


“Not only cunning casts in clay: 
Let Science prove we are, and then 
What matters Science unto men, 
At least to me? I would not stay. 


“Tet him. the wiser man who springs « 
Hereafter up from childhood shape 
Shape his action like the greater ape, 

But I was born to other things. 
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“Tf e’er when faith had fall’n asleep, 
I heard a voice, ‘Believe no more’ 
And heard an ever-breaking shore 

That tumbled in the Godless deep; 


“A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath, the heart 

Stood up and answered, ‘I have felt.’” 


One might quote on and on, for the 
entire poem is a lullaby of grief and pro- 
test on the same theme. But the whole 
argument is simply this. We live in a 
mighty world; a crushing, crashing world, 
which sometimes, as at present, breaks 
loose like a wild beast, and devours, 
and roars, and which at all times is carry- 
ing on its business implacably, irresistibly, 
bringing life to death, and out of things 
dead, life again. But where am I in this 
process? And what do I signify? And 
so we arrive at this final question, a ques- 
tion which puts us all forever on one side 
in the great controversy, or on the other. 
Does God honor my instinctive protest 
against the physical contempt of nature, 
or the social contempt and defeat to which 
life may subject me? Am I to see myself 
in the light of the natural and_ historical 
process, or am I to interpret the natural 
and historical process in the light of my 
own deepest yearnings as a_ spiritual 
being? On that question there is no final 
proof in reason. But on that question every 
human being who has been aroused by life, 
must take a side. There are two things— 
to quote the great utterance of Immanuel 
Kant—there are two things which equally 
fill my soul with awe—“the starry heavens 
above, and the moral law within.’ That 
is to say, we live in a big world, in a world 
which you cannot think away; in a world 
which is there, make of it what you will; 
in a world with its life process and with 
its death process. We live in a big world. 
Yes: but there is something big in our 
soul, not as big in physical measurement, 
but as truly there, as truly incapable of 
being thought away. And if this inner 
thing is less in bulk than the natural order, 
it has the greater intimacy with us. Now 
the thing which takes me at least to the 
threshold of the Christian view is just 
this; that, face to face with those two 
equally real and abiding things, the natural 
order, and the inner sense and calling of 
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the good, in a word, the presence of a 
Personal God—face to face with those two, 
I take as my guide through life, the inner 
Light,. and Rebuke, and Power, and look 
out therefrom upon the great world, and 
up into the stars. 

Now, in order to sustain this fine atti- 
tude of insight and secret obedience, it is 
necessary to listen, and to take time and 
to make time to listen, to the things of 
Conscience. And it is almost a formula 
for faith to say that faith is a habitual 
reverence for the suggestions, for the 
voices, that urge us forward and hold us 
back, in the depths of our will. I should 
have to qualify that and say that faith, 
—Christian faith,—is a habitual reverence 
for, and obedience to, the suggestions of 
our private spirit when we are consciously 
within the control or rebuke of Jesus. 

Certainly our calling is to be faithful to 
such private voices. There we stand, and 
with our feet on that rock we meet the 
world. We are so made that we cannot 
but see things outside of us in the light of 
our inward condition. Gloom is not a state 
of the weather, it is a state of the soul. 
Unbelief is not the effect of circum- 
stances; it arises from a want of heroism 
at the center of one’s being. When our 
own life is but a series of idle and 
irrelevant impulses, without any endur- 
ing motive, or passion, or belief, we 
cannot avoid interpreting the world in 
terms of our own chaotic moral nature. 
But as soon as a serious principle takes 
hold of ourselves, the world becomes a 
serious place; the light and the darkness 
separate, and all things fall into two camps: 
—they are either for or against our chosen 
fidelity. 

Now, there is no man who lives to any 
depth who will not confess that there is 
something at the back of things which deals 
with him in the name of God:—what 
Francis Thompson calls “The Hound of 
Heaven.” It pursues a man, driving him 
into corners, and there it lies in wait for 
him. The Bible is full of it. The Psalms 
are full of it. The Psalms do not call it 
a thing. They call it a person. So do T. 
It is, I believe, God. Now that is, in a 
sense, the one thing I know. I know that 
there is a way which this last companion 
of my soul is urging me to take. When I 


“The Big Way of Looking at Life.’’ 


yield I am at peace. When I disobey I 
am miserable, however prosperous I may 
appear to outsiders or to my own poorer 
self. When this secret agent of God has 
succeeded by the help of events in bring- 
ing me in spirit to the feet of Jesus, my 
life is not only peaceful, it is radiant. 
When I break away again, again a grayness 
comes over the earth;—human experience 
and nature, the history of the world, seem 
to me “a tale told by an idiot full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing.” Until, by 
the patience of this Holy Spirit, I am once 
again conformed in my mind to the image 
of the Cross,—when once more the sun 
appears and “the voice of the turtle is 
heard in our land.” 


Well, in the light of all that, let me- 


recite those great words of Saint Paul. 
“For we know that the whole of Creation 
is groaning together in the pains of child- 
birth until this hour. And more than that, 
we ourselves, though we possess the Spirit 
as a foretaste and pledge of the glorious 
future, yet we ourselves inwardly sigh, as 
we wait and long for open recognition as 
sons, through the deliverance of our bodies. 
. In the same way .’. . . the Spirit 
Himself pleads for us in yearnings that can 
find no words.” 
“Which is all to say: there is working 
at the depths of our life a Holy Mind 
which knows us and fits us as a glove fits 
a hand, or rather, as a hand fits a glove; 
for the Holy One is nearer to us than our 
own soul. He not only rebukes us. The 
very least thing you can say about your 
conscience is, that it rebukes you; it never 
merely rebukes you. If you listen at any 
moment to its accusation, you will detect, 
rather, that it is offering something to you; 
it is wishing you, entreating you, to come 
away, to leave hindering things behind. 
And, at the very moment, you know that 
if you were to launch out, you would some- 
how find everything you need. 


Now Saint Paul was acutely and even 


dramatically aware of what every man will 
confess who has ever come within sight of 
Christ,—that there had been all along. 
working at the heart of him, some Thing 
or some One, ordering events, dealing 
with his moods, letting him have his way. 
pulling him up, according to some not unin- 
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telligible principle, until, outside Damascus 
it seemed to this guardian and directing 
Spirit that Saul of Tarsus had gone far 
enough, whereupon he was felled to the 
ground, and left in total darkness except 
for one light, and that light the face of 
Jesus. 

Through all his later life one sees this 
man annexing field after field of history, 
of nature, in the name of this spiritual and 
redeeming Will which had laid hold upon 
himself, until this became his view of 
God and the world :—There is a Holy Pres- 
ence which haunts the depth and silence 
of our life, offering Himself, urging 
Himself, pleading with us to make way for 
Him. I see that same Holy Presence press- 
ing through all history. I see it press- 
ing through nature, half-concealed, half- 
revealed. I see it now with awful clear- 
ness in the experience of Jesus. I see it 
in its crisis in the three hours’ darkness 
on Calvary. And what do I see? A holy 
redeeming Will, pitting itself against the 
darkness of things, through nature, 
through human history, in Jesus Christ, 
and in my own soul. 

And what personal rule of life does 
such an insight lay upon me? Surely this: 
that I shall reckon that I no longer live 
but Christ liveth in me; and that the life 
I now live in the flesh I live in faith, the 
faith which is in the Son of God, “Who 
loved me, and gave himself up for me.” 
Thus I am not alone. I am not by myself, 
isolated, irrelevant, futile, the sport of 
chance. I have been called into the fellow- 
ship of those who, by moral endurance and 
fidelity and faith, relate themselves through 
the eternal intercession of Christ with the 
all-embracing, all-discerning heart of God. 

“Life,” said my old elder, who now rests 
with God, “life is a big thing, and we must 
have a big way of looking at it.’ This is 
the big way of looking at it: and any 
other way, soon or late, leaves us with a 
broken heart. “Ye see your calling.” Faith 
is not a proof; it is a calling. 

“But the God of all grace, who hath 
called us unto his eternal glory by Christ 
Jesus, after that ye have suffered a 
while, make you perfect, stablish, . 
strengthen, you. To him be... . domin- 
ion for ever and ever.” Amen. 
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By Andrew Archibald. 
Cloth. 220 pages. $1 


Biblical Nature Studies. 
Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
net. 

If one desires a book companion on his walks, 

this volume will supply this need. The author 

has written a book which is rightly named. To 

a deeply spiritual interpretation of nature, sup- 

ported by Biblical allusions, he has added many 

quotations in prose and verse from the pen of 
those who see and worship the Creator in the 

beautiful out-of-door world.—F. L. D. 


Called to the Colors, and Other Stories. By 
various authors. Christian Women’s Peace 
Movement, West Medford, Mass. Board. 199 
pages. 75 cents. 


These seven stories, written by different people, 
emphasize ideals of peace. In these days of war- 
fare, ideals rise above the roar of guns upheld by 
Christian men and women the world over. This 
volume is another expression of what the world 
sorely needs, and should add to the great sum 


of peace which is growing quietly, if, little seen,— 
ES CW. 


Childhood in the Moslem World. By Samuel M. 
Zwemer. F. H. Revell Co., New York. TIllus- 
trated. Cloth. 274 pages. $2 net. 

Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer is probably recognized 

as the greatest living authority on the Moslem 

world. For a number of years a missionary in 

Persia, under the Dutch Reformed Church, and 
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in recent years in charge of the missionary work 
of the United Presbyterians in Cairo, he has been 
brought in contact with different phases of the 
great power of Islam. In his “Childhood in the . 
Moslem World” Dr. Zwemer holds a brief for the 
children in the Mohammedan world. Yet, while 
it is a book about children, it cannot be said to be 
a book for them. No description of the evils to 
which Mohammedan children are subjected would 
be permissible, and even the carefully worded 
references to these evils make reading that would 
not be proper for children in the Christian world. 
The book is profusely illustrated. For leaders 
of mission study classes and others interested 
in the great problem of missionary labor in 
Mohammedan lands, this book will be a valu- 
able source of information.—X. 


Christianity and Other Faiths. Rev. W. St. 
Clair Tisdall, D. D. F. H. Revell Co., New 
York. Cloth. 227-pages. $1.50 net. 


In this work Dr. Tisdall takes the central 
realities of Christian life, its great constituent 
of beliefs, i.e., compares them with the constitu- 
ent beliefs of other religions and tests such 
beliefs thereby. So he considers the Nature and 
Attributes of God, The Virgin Birth, The Final 
Triumph of Love and Good, The After Life, Man’s 
Conscious Need of a Saviour, Sin and Calamity, 
Prayer, God and Man, Duty to our Neighbor. 
Dr. Tisdall shows great technical knowledge of 
the Oriental religions and writes out of an ex- 
tremely sound scholarship. He is not inclined to 
allow as much for the evolution of religion as 
some other writers, although he recognizes the 
reality of it. He believes that in many reli- 
gions we are dealing not with evolution but with 
degeneration and+that there are evidences of 
a purer, finer monotheism lying far behind the 
confused polytheisms or pantheisms of the ethnic 
religions. He has no sympathy at all with the 
contention that the distinctive features of Chris- 
tianity are derived from other Oriental faiths. 
He does find, however, that no religion has 
been wholly wanting in some broken gleaming 
of the eternal light, and helps us to understand 
very clearly how these confused gropings of 
the soul, these shadowed certainties of the spirit 
rise to clarity and finality in the Christian faith. 
—G. G. A. 


Church (The). By John Huss. Translated, with 
Notes and Introduction by David S. Schaff, 
D. D. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. Cloth. 
304 pages. $2.50 net. 


The fifth centenary of the martyrdom of John 
Huss has drawn the attention of the Christian 
world anew to this great teacher and leader 
and Dr. Schaff has served all those who are 
interested in the beginnings of that freer spiritual 
movement which we name Protestantism, by 
translating this pregnant work of Huss’, which 
has never heretofore been translated into English. 
Dr. Schafft’s own introduction is the best review 
which could possibly be given of the book, for he 
states the circumstances under which Huss came 
to write it, deals concisely with its various con- 
tentions and indicates its vast after influence. 
It is not often given to a reviewer to hold in 
his hand a book which has been the seed of : 
such mighty harvests, for in Huss’ arguments: 
and contentions there is practically the beginning 
of all our modern way of thinking about the 
Church and ecclesiastical authority. 

The book is neither bitter nor contentious and 
one feels as he reads it that the man who wrote 
it was still finely faithful to what was essentially 
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true in the Latin. Catholic Church but he was 
protesting against its abuses and striving to de- 
liver the Church itself from the ingrowing con- 
ceptions which were sterilizing the whole~ spirit- 
ual life of the end of the Middle Ages. If only 
Huss might have been heard and _ heeded it 
would have been possible for the freer spirit 
of the new age to have laid hold of the old 
Church and that Church still to have held un- 
divided supremacy in the love and loyalty of 
men. In substance, he contends that Christ is 
the Head of the Church, that the Rock upon 
which the Church is built is Christ and 
not Peter; that the Roman pontiff shares author- 
ity with other bishops of the Church, that the 
popes have more than once proved themselves not 
infallible, and that they are true officials and true 
officials only as they manifest the Spirit of Christ. 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” Not only 
all bishops, but all presbyters, are successors 
of the apostles. The Scriptures are to be the 
supreme rule of faith and conduct. Heretics 
may, indeed, be excommunicated but they may 
not be burnt. Of course the genesis of a great 
deal which Huss says is to be sought in Wyclif, 
but, as Schaff says, “Huss is the more clear 
and direct of the two writers, less technical, and 
even less bitter in spirit.” ‘Huss’ treatise,”’ 
again Schaff is quoted, “is the best known work 
on the subject issued from Augustine to the 
Reformation period. It was the basis of charges 
in the most famous formal trial of a single indi- 
vidual in the history of the Christian Church. 
It was cherished and used by a large section of 
the Bohemian people. It has had a permanent 
influence upon the development of the idea of 
the Church.” The torch which Wyclif lighted 
and Huss blew into flame was caught up by the 
hand of Martin Luther a hundred years later 
and the light of it shining all abroad gave a 
new direction to the life of Christendom. Luther 
himself again and again acknowledges his debt 
to Huss. Huss does not of course escape from 
his training and environment. He could not, 
and his way of thinking and writing is still 
medieval. But what we may call a modern note 
is distinctly in evidence and we must honor 
the man who so clearly saw and so bravely tes- 
tified to a mighty truth.—G. G. 4. 


By Walter S. Athearn. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 


Church School (The). 
Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
309 pages. $1 net. 


This is one of the best books we have seen on the 
work of the Sunday school. It makes good its 
aim as announced in the foreword: ‘‘An attempt 
to give religion the advantage of the scientific 
research that has done so much to increase the 


efficiency of secular education.” The man who 
wrote it possesses not only a_ knowledge of 
pedagogy, and has browsed over a wide field 


of reading, but he also possesses that knowledge 
which experience alone in the work can give. 
He recognizes the Bible school as emphatically 
a school, but a religious school as well. As he 
deals with the organization of the school, from 
the Cradle Roll to the Home Department, he 
keeps ever in view the main object of it all, 
namely, the transformation of character. Sunday 
school officers and teachers will find this a most 
helpful volume, and if the average church mem- 
ber will read it through he will possess an idea 
of the Bible school which will not allow him to 
be content in thinking that the sum of the 
average church member’s duties has been reached 
when he has come, late, to church once on Sunday. 


—H. P. 
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Communion Choir (The). By Carrie B. Adams. 
Standard Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Board. 80 pages. 60 cents. 


This is a book containing forty-one easy anthems, 
Far the larger part of these are the familiar 
songs,—old, but ever precious,—such as “Jesus, 
Lover of My Soul,” ‘Rock of Ages,” ‘Just As 
I Am,” and “Break Thou the Bread of Life,” 
arranged and adapted as duets, trios, quartettes 
and choruses suitable for the Lord’s Supper or 
for the regular service of worship. The har- 
menies though simple are very melodious. It is 
a book which should be deservedly popular.—W. 


Credentials of the Cross (The). By Northcote 
Deck, M. B. Ch. M. Morgan & Scott, Ltd., 
London, Eng. Leather. 133 pages. 


One who has dwelt as much among the glories 
of sea and land, and whose labors as a missionary 
im the Solomon Islands have brought him so close 
not oniy to the beauties of nature but also so close 
to the needs and sins of the natives, should be 
credited with the power of preaching the Cross 
in a very wonderful way. Dr. Deck has had be- 
fore him the constant contrast of God’s unspoiled 
and spoiled work. Not all will agree with the 
theology of the book but all will agree with its 
essential message and earnest purpose. The theme 
of Christ Crucified is one needed here at home as 
well as in the Solomon Islands. Full of the 
missionary spirit, which is the Spirit of Christ, 
sincere in its purpose to bring the wondrous 
power of God close to the great need of man, this 
book will commend itself to a large circle of 
readers.—H. P. 3 


Drama of the Spiritual Life (The). By Annie 
Lyman Sears. Macmillan Co., New York. 
Cloth. 495 pages. $3 net. 


The student of the deeper problems of religion 
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is placed under a debt of gratitude to the author 
for the thoroughgoing way in which she has 
approached this problem of the spiritual experi- 
ence of the soul. She has been a student of 
Josiah Royce, but in an introductory note Dr. 
Royce disclaims any shaping influence on the 
main lines of the book. Dr. William James in 
“‘Varieties of Religious Experience’? took, as the 
evidence on which he based his findings, the per- 
sonal spiritual testimonies of a great many living 
persons, with the result that his evidence was 
largely of the mystical and emotional sort and 
his conclusions were that religion was a peculiarly 
personal and individual thing. Miss Sears has 
taken as her evidence the expressions of religion 
as she finds it in the prayers, hymns and general 
religious expressions of all time. 

The drama of the religious life begins with the 
fact of man’s power to form ideals. Man therefore 
finds his present state restless and relatively evil. 
He conceives of a better state and his religious 
efforts are bent toward realizing it. With this 
as a basis, the author traces the story of reli- 
gious experience through its differences, opposi- 
tions, tensions, conflicts, and reconciliations. Her 
selections of religious expression are so eclectic 
and numerous as to make the book,a veritable 
anthology of spiritual evidences. Her conclu- 
sions are clear and persuasive and such as the 
intelligent Christian will assent to if he is gen- 
erous and faithful in his self-examination. One 
who has made a close study of prayer might feel 
that there is much more to be said of the dy- 
namic of prayer in the material world than she 
apparently sees. The book will be a real addition 
to our thinking on the whole problem and cannot 
fail to fulfill the expressed hope that its reading 
will help in the creation of thoughts that shall 
result in “a soul which is alike valiant and 
gentle, steadfast and true.”—J. M. S. 


Fight for Peace (The). 
F. H. Revell Co., 
pages. 50 cents. 

The plan for “an aggressive campaign by the 

American churches” is an admirable study of the 


By Sidney L. Gulick. 
New York. Cloth. 191 


SipneEy L. GULICK. 


By Courtesy of the Congregationalist. 


conditions prevailing the world over, which led 
up to the war. Mr. Gulick shows that the Church 
has an influence which may make for either world 
militarism or world peace, and he presents a 
detailed plan by which her strength may be 
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thrown into the fight for peace. Money is spent 
by hundreds of millions to prepare nations for 
war. Why not spend millions,—for millions 
would suffice,—to begin and maintain peaceful 
relations, between ourselves and Mexico, for in- 
stance? The details of his plan for this are well 
worth consideration, Other suggestions he makes 
for a peace programme are the result of years 
of contact with other nations with whom he 
has studied peace thought and furthered peace 
propaganda.—E. C. W. 


Getting Things from God. By Rev. Charles A. 
Blanchard, D. D. Bible Institute Colportage 
Association, Chicago. Cloth. 270 pages. 75 
cents net. 


The contents of this helpful book on Prayer com- 
prise the beliefs, practice, and results of prayer 
in the life of the author, a man charged with the 
duties belonging to the administration of a col- 
lege. Frequent support to the author’s position 
is found in the works of Andrew Murray, Bieder- 
wolf, Rounds, and Austin Phelps. The book will 
prove a blessing to many.—F. L. D. 


Gospel of St. Mark (The). By Melancthon W. 
Jacobus. Macmillan Co., New York. Cloth. 
259 pages. 75 cents. 


This is a commentary on the Gospel of Mark, 
in the series, The Bible for Home and School, 
of which Dean Shailer Mathews is the editor-in- 
chief. No science is developing more rapidly 
than the interpretation of the Bible. The intelli- 
gent student, Sunday school teacher, and preacher 
feel the need of moderate-sized helps that, while 
small and free from too much technique, are 
absolutely accurate and in line with the very 
latest information and thought. Dr. Jacobus is 
an authority on New. Testament exegesis not 
surpassed in this country. His great skill is 
displayed in the conciseness with which he has 
prepared all the most needful material and the 
admirable way in which the book is planned and 
indexed.—J. M. S. 


Great Christian Doctrines (The): Prayer, 
by James Hastings, D. D. Chas. 
Sons, New York. Cloth. 448 pages. $3 net. 


This book, dealing with prayer, is the first 
volume of a projected series although not the 
whole series deals on prayer. Dr. Hastings has 
done an admirable piece of work and if we are to 
judge the volumes which are to follow by this, 
the first of them, they will be distinctly worth 
a place on any bookshelf. The reviewer does 
not know of any more comprehensive or satis- 
factory treatment of a great theme. The table 
of contents is wholly suggestive. The book deals 
with the nature of prayer, its forms, the different 
kinds of prayer, petition, intercession, thanks- 
giving, the first principles of prayer, what prayer 
demands of those who pray, spiritual aids to 
prayer, scientific and philosophical objections to 
prayer, its value, its hindrances, its perplexities, 
its fashion, and such allied themes. Dr. Has- 
tings has drawn his illustrations from wide sources. 
Each chapter has its own illustrative literature 
which is indicated. Poets, mystics, philosophers, 
seers, prophets, are all quoted. Apart from the 
really fine management of the theme itself, these 
suggestive quotations are of great value. It’ 
is not easy to take a theme like this and main- 
tain a balance between the modern spirit and 
the needs of the devout soul, but that has been 
done admirably between the covers of this book. 
It will help the perplexed and stimulate reli- 
gious teachers.—G. G. A. 
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Herrick Johnson: An Appreciative Memoir. By 
Charles E. Robinson. F. H. Revell Co., New 
York. Illustrated. Cloth. 233 pages. $1.25 
net. 


Dr. Robinson knew Herrick Johnson for nearly a 
lifetime and, therefore, is able to produce this 
convincing picture of one of the great lights of 
Presbyterianism. The letters which are included 
show the geniality as well as the fire of this 
unusual man. Through several pastorates we fol- 
low him, realizing that he controls circumstances, 
and finds time to lead in many movements besides 
those within his own church. The intimate home 
life shows his great tenderness and his college 
life his power with men.—E. C. W. 


Historical Geography of Bible Lands. By 
Richard Morse Hodge, M. A., D. D. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. Maps. Cloth. 
84 pages. 


Although prepared as a manual for teachers, this 
book is also well adapted for private study. In 
order to secure the best results in private work 
the student will be glad to use the course book 
arranged for the manual. The maps are well 
done, the topographical notes brief, but sufficient, 
the comparisons in size, elevation and latitude, to 
places in the United States, helpful. Altogether, 
this is an excellent manual.—F. L. D. 


History of Christian Missions. By Charles Henry 
Robinson, D. D. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. Cloth. 533 pages. $2.50 net. 


This history is an exceedingly valuable contribu- 
tion to the International Theological Library. 
Mr. Robinson protests that he cannot do justice 
to the subject in the space given him, but we 
think readers will find the work wonderfully well 
managed. A brief Introduction is followed by a 
chapter on “‘Methods” which is not too condensed 
to be full of interest for a lay reader. Twenty 
pages are devoted to the Dawn of Missions 
(1580-1750) before Mr. Robinson takes up Asia, 
beginning with India. The process of elimina- 
tion has not reduced this History to statistics. 
Malaysia and Africa are thoroughly presented, 
and short chapters are given to the early missions 
in the United States and Canada, while the rest 
of the Americas are carefully studied. Australia 
and New Zealand, the Moslems and Jews, have 
chapters devoted to them, and a brief résumé is 
well managed under the title “Missionary Socie- 
ties.’ Mr. Robinson has had the assistance of 
Dr. Eugene Stock, once of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, Professor Cairns of Aberdeen Uni- 
versity, and Rev. B. Yeaxlee, formerly of the 
London Missionary Society.—E£. C. W. 


Ideals of the Prophets (The). By S. R. Driver, 
D. D. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. Cloth. 
209 pages. $1.50 net. 


These sermons are especially for the Bible stu- 
dent. Dr. Driver always spoke to an educated 
congregation and therefore his statements will be 
found exceptionally frank and without the safe- 
guards that would be necessary if they had been 
addressed to a more general audience. These 
discourses from the pulpit are spoken as if from 
the desk of a lecture-room. Dr. Driver has been 
abused as a higher critic, but he is one of that 
number who does not deserve abuse, but praise. 
He is one of those men of God whose consecrated 
scholarship has made the Bible a real and vital 
volume for many a minister and Christian worker. 
Though in most of these sermons he speaks of the 
ideals of Isaiah, and Habakkuk and Jeremiah and 
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Haggai and Malachi and Jonah and David and 
Zechariah and Daniel, yet much besides will be 
found, not only in the sermons from texts from 
these prophets, but also in such chapters as that 
on the Authorized Version. Though this volume 
is an evidence of the learning and clarity of the 
writer, it depends to no little extent on the intel- 
lectual and spiritual development of the reader. It 
will do good to all who have grown to that point 
where they can digest meat as well as milk. 
Thoughtful, yet clearly expressed, the reader will 
here find facts and not fancies that will make 
him a more intelligent Christian and enable him 
with sense and sanity to give a reason for the 
faith that is in him.—H. P. 


Illustrative Incidents for Public Speakers. By 


Will H. Brown. Standard Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Illustrated. Cloth. 326 
pages. $1.25. 


A collection of illustrations carefully chosen, 
classified, and indexed, make up this book. In 
addition, some helpful suggestions are given about 
using objects for illustrative purposes.——F. L. D. 


Illustrative Teachings of Jesus (The). By 
Rev. George H. Young, M. A. F. H. Revell 
Co., New York. Cloth. 230 pages. $1 net. 


Mr. Young divides his treatment of the parables 
of Jesus into two parts, according as he con- 
ceives them to be drawn from human society, 
or from nature. Those drawn from human society 
are treated in order according to whether they are 
based on family, social, religious and political life, 
or on business life and general activities. 

The “illustrative teachings” drawn from nature 
are grouped as teachings based on inanimate, ani- 
mate and physiological nature,—divisions sugges- 
tive and helpful. He applies the principles taught 
in these parables to our more complicated twenti- 
eth century life, as he considers them principles 
which are permanent in the building of society. 


. 
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Is Conscience an Emotion? By Hastings Rash- 


dall. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. Cloth. 
200 pages. $1 net. 
This is the third series of lectures on the 


Raymond F. West Foundation in Leland Stan- 
ford University. Dr. Rashdall, the author, is 
Fellow and Lecturer of New College, Oxford, 
England, and one of the philosophical leaders 
of the time. He is arguing against the evolution- 
ary explanation of conscience which makes it sim- 
ply an inherited emotion. It is rather, he says, 
the really intellectual apprehension of a funda- 
mental moral distinction. The subjects ‘with 
which it deals belong to the region of objective 
truths like the laws of mathematics and physical 
science, and conscience gets its force and authority 
from the changeless force and authority of the 
moral law. 

The reviewer believes that there is, on the 
whole, an explanation of conscience which Dr. 
Rashdall has not quite attained, and that it is 
possible, without doing harm to either, but really 
in order to complete each, to combine the insti- 
tutional and evolutionary conceptions of con- 
science. Conscience is really the voice of the 
funded moral experience of the race. Its ap- 
preciation of moral distinctions is born of the 
whole action and reaction of personality upon the 
facts and experiences of life from the very first. 
From the beginning, we have been going to 
school to Experience. From the beginning, Ex- 
perience has been teaching us that the profoundest 
distinction is the distinction between right and 
wrong and this recognition of moral sovereignty 
has so been built up “line upon line, precept 
upon precept, here a little and there—a little.” 
Thus it is wholly true to say, on one side, that 
conscience is rooted in all the growth of humanity, 
and on the other side, that it is the creation of 
moral distinctions which are themselves infi- 
nitely deeper than experience, the very revelation 
of the will of God.—G. G. A. 


Jubilee Story of the China Inland Mission (The). 
By Marshall Broomhall, M. A. China Inland 
Mission, Philadelphia. Map. Illustrated. Board. 
386 pages. 

Twenty-one years ago there was published the 

“Story of the China Inland Mission.’”’ The 

present volume contains the thrilling story of 

the growth of the work since the appearance of 
the first volume. The book appears in an attract- 

ive dress, with well-chosen photographs. It is a 

record of pioneering, healing, preaching, teach- 

ing, and martyrdom,—new chapters in the Acts 
of the Apostles. Mission study classes will wel- 
come this addition to their material for study 

for several years to come.—F. L. D, 

Judson, the Hero of Burma. By Jesse Page, 

F. R. G. S. F. H. Revell Co., New York. 

Cloth. 240 pages. $1 net. 


While written primarily for boys and girls and 
told in a concise, straightforward way, as well as 
illustrated and printed to hold the young, yet 
anyone will find this book an informing story of 
the work of the first missionary to the Burmese. 

How this frail and bookish schoolboy came 
to fill so great a destiny and to “endure such 
hardness, as a good soldier of Jesus Christ’ these 
pages faithfully portray. A century has changed 
that land of cruelty and horror, where life was 
as cheap as dirt and the will of a despot crushed 
a patient, suffering people, into a land where good 
government, civil freedom, and liberty of worship 
prevail. The battle of the Cross is far from won 
in Burma; but a sure foundation has been laid 
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through the labors of this intrepid follower of 
Jesus.—T. C. - 


By Rev. John J. Lanier, 


Larger Church (The). 
Fredericksburg, Va. Cloth. 


B. D. The author. 


Vol. I. Why I Am a Christian. 152 pages. 
$1 net. : 

Vol. Il. Religion of the Thinking Man. 232 
pages. $1.25 net. 

Vol. III. Prayer: The Soul’s Sincere Desire. 
149 pages. $1 net. 


These volumes seek to answer, in turn, three ques- 
tions:—Why should I be a member of any 
church? why do not Christians combine in one 
great church organization? what is the necessity 
of prayer? The author is an Episcopalian rector 
of broad and spiritual mind, and his simple, un- 
hackneyed treatment and language afford del ght- 
ful reading. 

Religion is relation to God, man, and nature, 
and we live true religion when we fulfill this true 
relation; it is the finest of the fine arts, for it is 
the art of how to live. The life of Christ is a 
perfect fulfilment of this relation, and when He 
says, “Come, follow Me” and we obey, He gives 
us adequate knowledge and also dynamic. This 
right relation is love, and Christlikeness is per- 
fect religion. This truth unmasks many isms, 
and shows up as false much that has masqueraded 
as Christianity. For the insanity which now 
ravages Europe some have tried to blame Chris- 
tianity, but that madness is clearly no part of the 
religion Christ lived and taught. The author says 
that we cannot insist too loudly or too often that 
true religion is life of a Christly type, and the 
possession of a Christly character; otherwise, men 
might believe that a certain way of applying water 
in baptism, or certain dogmas as to the Holy 
Communion, or believing a certain individual in the 
world as infallible, were essentials of Christianity. 
In volume one the chapters on ““Why Hast Thou 
Made Me Thus?” “Is God Jealous?” and “Two- 
thirds of Church Membership,” are specially sug- 
gestive. 

“Religion of the Thinking Man” discusses the 
Australian Resolutions in the Introduction. These 
were passed as a basis of corporate reunion of 
the churches, and the author in this second 
volume gives the reasons and the process through 
which he has himself outgrown the differences 
that divide the Christian Church :—differences 
such as, conflicting theories of the sacraments, 
sources of authority in religion, what makes a 
valid ministry, and the nature of the Church. 
What divides the Western Church, and what 
divides the East from the West, is, in his view, 
failure on the part of the Church to understand 
that the ‘Trinity is a universal truth, and the 
Triune Christ is the irenicon which will bring 
peace to a divided Church. Scientific difficulties 
as to the Virgin Birth of Christ, and Modern 
Philosophy and Its Theological Implications are 
considered in the last two chapters. 

The third volume, on Prayer, is a devotional, 
thoroughgoing study of this most spiritual of the 
soul’s functions. Prayer, to the author, is not 
only necessary, instinctive, natural and universal, 
but the creator of spirituality.—T. C. 


Latin Church in the Middle Ages (The). By 
André Lagarde. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. Cloth. 600 pages. $2.50 net. 


This is one of the volumes of the International 
Theological library. The translation is by Archi- 
bald Alexander. The period covered is substan- 
tially from the fifth to the thirteenth centuries— 
a mighty period, for in these eight hundred years 
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the Church organized herself imperially, sent 
her missionaries abroad through Europe, de- 
veloped her great institutions, shaped her doc- 
trines, perfected her conceptions of the sacra- 
ment and bore her own great part in the stormy 
travail of medieval life. Lagarde has dealt 
with all this in a most adequate way. He con- 
siders the expansion of the Church, its sacra- 
ments and devotions, the course of monasticism, 
the status of the pontifical state and the methods 
of the pontifical election, the advance of the 
papacy, its conflicts with the empire, the methods 
of its finance, its relation to the bishops, to in- 
fidels and heretics, its crusades, and all the 
vast expansion of its life. 

The scholarship is full and accurate and the 
book is especially helpful in tracing the genesis of 
ecclesiastical institutions, definitions and ideals. 
It has that clarity of style of which the better 
French historians are such incomparable examples 
and, after the manner of the best French _ his- 
torians, the pages themselves are not cluttered 
with the chips of the workshop. The reviewer 
has missed a little a quality which is not easy 
to define, but which may be perhaps called pic- 
_torial historical imagination, i.e., the great figures 
which move through its pages are not quite so 
much alive as are the figures of Martha, for 
illustration, or Boissier, but this, on the whole, 
is a minor criticism and is due to the solidity 
with which the book is written. The series of 
which it is a part is the most valuable contri- 
bution to the study of the Christian life, history, 
and doctrine, which is now being made in the 
“English language.—G. G. A. 


Laughter and Life. By Rev. Robert Whitaker. 
American Sunday School Union, Philadelphia. 
Cloth. 147 pages. 65 cents net. 


Any man who writes about laughter is entitled 
to. serious consideration. This book won a 
$400 prize and it is worth far more than that to 
every reader who can take from it the conviction 
that God knew right well what He did when He 
made man the only animal :that could laugh. The 
volume might. have been entitled ‘‘Humor as an 
Evidence of Immortality.”’ It shows us tiat God 
and man alike want to have next them men who 
can laugh. It is a plea that fun and play be 
recognized as fit comrades for religion and morals 
and law. In it the cleansing, elevating mission 
of laughter is worthily set forth.—H. P. 


League to Enforce Peace: American Branch. By 
William Howard Taft. League to Enforce 
Peace, New York. Board. 65 pages. 


This is a small book of sixty-four pages giving, the 
speeches of William H. Taft, President Lowell, 
Oscar S. Straus, George Gray, Hamilton Holt, 
Theodore Marburg, John B. Clark, and E. A. 
Filene, at the organization meeting of the League, 
in Philadelphia, June 17, 1915. Of the remaining 
material in the book the most important is the 
Platform.—F. L. D. 


Life at Its Best (A). By Richard Henry Ed- 
wards and Ethel Cutler. National Board of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associations of 
U. S. A., New York. Cloth. 145 pages. 50 
cents. 


This study of Paul as a man, the making of his 
character and the outcome in his work, is unusu- 
ally good. Couched in compelling phrases, the old 
story stands out fresh and strong, one with 
modern interest,—a story to tell our neighbors 
and the people we meet by the way. The Bible 
passages under discussion are quoted in full, and 
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the yolume is small, so it can be studied on the 
train or on camping trips.—E. C. W. 


Life of John Hay (The). By William Roscoe 
Thayer. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 2 
vols. $5 net. 

Vol. I., 456 pages. 
Vol. II., 448 pages. 


The years between 1861 and 1905 have marked 
the development whereby these United States 
have been welded into a united nation. Prior 
to 1861 the life of the country was characterized 
by its sectional jealousies and ambitions, and lack 
of mutual understanding and sympathy. The 
experiences and trials through which the nation 
has passed in attaining its present national con- 
sciousness and unity are comprised, largely, in 
those years in which John Hay was in the service 
of the government, the trusted confidant and as- 
sociate of the President and the Department of 
State. It is for this reason that his biography 
is of unusual interest; for his letters to intimate 
friends often reflect his personal views and im- 
pressions on events of great political significance 
at the time, while new light is shed upon events 
which have, heretofore, been obscure, or known 
to only a few. 

Beginning his political career as assistant pri- 
vate secretary to President Lincoln at the begin- 
ning of his first administration, John Hay became 
his trusted confidant and intimate friend during 
those trying years of the Civil War, and, subse- 
quently, gave to the world, in association with 
John Nicolay, the President’s private secretary, 
that monumental biography of Abraham Lincoln. 
That he should have received such an appoint- 
ment at the early age of twenty-two, but two 
years after his graduation from Brown University, 
speaks for the early development of those qualities 
which distinguished him in later life. As Mr. 
Thayer says, ‘“‘To have been Lincoln’s private 
secretary during four years was privilege enough 
for one lifetime.”’ The privileges and experiences 
of his secretaryship had been improved, so that 
at the age of twenty-seven he received an ap- 
pointment as secretary of the legation at Paris. 
It was a post of unusual responsibility for a man 
of his age, but one in which he distinguished him- 
self by his ability and tact, and made friends 
among the leading statesmen of his day. In 
Paris, Vienna, and at the Court of St. James, 
John Hay stood for the best traditions of Ameri- 
can diplomacy. In fact, at the close of his am- 
bassadorship in the Court of St. James, Queen 
Victoria esteemed him, according to Lord Paunce- 
fote, as “‘the most interesting of all the ambassa- 
dors I have known.” 

But it was not alone as a statesman that Hay 
showed marked ability, for as a poet and author, 
historian and jurist, his ability was characteristic. 
In every path in life upon which he entered suc- 
cess seemed to meet him with the richest prizes, 
while the fortune which he inherited upon the 
death of his father-in-law placed within his reach 
the advantages of travel and the acquisition of 
those objects gratifying to a man of his highly re- 
fined sensibilities and culture. Towards the close 
of life he reviews his own career thus: “I am get- 
ting old. I have talked about it before, but 
‘never felt it till now,’ as Shylock says. aks 
I ought not to grumble. I have reached my 
grand climacteric with no serious illness, no 
material bad luck. My dear Del is safe, with a 
beloved memory and a bright young fame. The 
girls are well settled, with excellent men, fellows 
of heart and conscience. Clarence promises an 
honorable and tranquil life. I shall not be much 
tnissed except hy my wife. 
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LINCOLN AND His SECRETARIES—From ‘“‘THE LIFE OF JOHN Hay.”’ 


By William Roscoe Thayer. 


“I really believe that in all history I never 
read of a man who has had so much and such 
varied success as I have had, with so little ability 
and so little power of sustained industry. It is 
not a thing to be proud of, but it is something 
to be very grateful for. There never could be a 
better time to retire. 6 

“T say to myself that I should not rebel at the 
thought of my life ending at this time. I have 
lived to be old, something I never expected in 
my youth. I have had many blessings, domestic 
happiness being the greatest of all. I have lived 
my life. I have had success beyond all the 
dreams of my boyhood. My name is printed in 
the journals of the world without descriptive 
qualification, which may, I suppose, be called 
fame. By mere length of service I shall occupy 
a modest place in the history of my time. If I 
were to live several years more I should probably 
add nothing to my existing reputation; while I 
could not reasonably expect any further enjoy- 
ment of life, such as falls to the lot of old men 
in sound health. I know death is the common 
lot, and what is universal ought not to be deemed 
a misfortune; and yet—instead of confronting it 
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with dignity and philosophy, I cling instinctively 
to life and the things of life, as eagerly as if I 
had not had my chance at happiness and gained 
nearly all the great prizes.” 

Apart from certain new revelations in the field 
of diplomacy the most interesting part of this 
description of the great statesman is the revela- 
tion which Mr, Thayer gives us of his character 
in his personal correspondence. John Hay had 
the genius for making and riveting to himself 
loyal friendships. He was an artist in letter 
writing, and not the least pleasant part of the 
biography are these cheerful, often bantering 
letters to his intimate friends and members of 
his family. 

John Hay was one of the greatest statesmen 
this country has produced in the last century, 
and his name will long live in the annals of 
American history as one of our foremost diplo- 
mats. Such a role is not easily accomplished, and 
the extracts from letters, during certain periods in 
his life, clearly indicate the anxieties, trials, and 
annoyances to which so great a soul can be sub- 
jected in seeking to accomplish the great ends 
of statesmanship. 
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There is one element lacking in Mr. Thayer’s 
biography of John Hay. There is no reference 
to the religious side of John Hay’s life. It is of 
interest to know of his antecedents, to read his 
correspondence with his contemporaries, and to 
know of his relations with the great statesmen 
of his time, both in America and Europe; but a 
biography is certainly incomplete which does not 
go beyond this and give some revelation of the 
man’s inner self. In other words, What was his 
philosophy of life, and what his relations with 
God? What were the fundamental principles 
upon which his character was built? There is a 
reference to his being a Presbyterian, but we 
believe that this is the sole reference made to 
his religious persuasion. One could have wished 
that more might have been said about this side 
of the man’s life, for in the deep waters of afflic- 
tion, and the times of great trial of soul through 
which he passed, he must have had a sure an- 
chorage for his soul. 

The book is one which will make a most ac~- 
ceptable Christmas gift, for the life of John Hay 
is one which should prove an inspiration to the 
young men of this generation, portraying the 
best traditions of American statesmanship.—X. 


Marching Men or Facing Problems of Childhood, 
Pulpit, and Pew. By Leonidas Robinson, 
M. A., Ph. D. Sherman, French & Co., Bos- 
ton. Cloth. 237 pages. $1.25 net. 


Mr. Robinson condenses the thinking of many 
ages along psychological lines into this volume. 


Recognizing the need in the Sunday school and 
pulpit of a sane view of many modern movements, 
he shows the wisdom of the past as applying to 
modern problems, as well as present-day study 
of the same. He realizes that these problems are 
real things, that the “unparalleled change of 
thought” must be carefully studied by men who 
should be leading others into Christian experi- 
ence, and that these leaders should thus be 
equipped to meet the demands made by scientific 
methods the world over. There are a great 
many interesting points, practical psychology, 
and helpful suggestions in these chapters, on 
“Preacher Problems,” ‘‘Viewpoints of the Young,” 
etc. Youthful preachers thrown into new environ- 
ments will find the book peculiarly helpful.— 
£.C. W. 


Maze of the Nations and the Way Out (The). 
By Gaius Glenn Atkins. F. H. Revell Co., 
New York. Cloth. 128 pages. 75 cents net. 


Anyone who has an answer to the question of 
how lasting peace can be insured is entitled to 
a thoughtful hearing. Dr. Atkins here considers, 
with a good deal of thoroughness, the causes of 
the war and how the forces that make for peace 
may conquer the forces that have made for war. 
The book is clear and crisp in thought and full 
of suggestions for these troublous days, The 
volume is modestly termed a monograph, but 
very often big questions are settled by short an- 
swers.—H. P. 
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Meaning of Christian Unity (The). By William 
H. Cobb. Thos. Y. Crowell Co., New York. 
Cloth. 244 pages. $1.25 net. 


The Christian unity which Mr. Cobb urges in his 
well-written and interesting book is not organic, 
but vital—a unity of loyalty, to Jesus Christ and 
a passion four His kingdom. He quotes in the 
course of the book a sentence or two of Bishop 
Rhinelander which expresses admirably his own 
ideals, namely, that Christianity means a corpo- 
rate life rather than a codperate work and he 
qualifies that thesis in two ways: first, that Chris- 
tian unity is a present fact actual in all Chris- 
tians, potential in all mankind; and_ secondly, 
that unity must come from the bottom and not 
from the top. Christian neighbors are to form 
a more perfect union not by their church con- 
stitutions but by the love of Christ training them 
to love one another as each loves himself. This 
leaven is to work in thousands of little communi- 
ties scattered all over the earth, then the same 
spirit of love will cause these communities here 
a few and there a few to blend and coalesce. 
Local limits will thus be passed, racial preju- 
dices melted down, national boundaries leaped, till 
all barriers are burned away by the ardent flame 
of love, till the whole world is a fellowship of 
brothers in Christ—the Elder Brother. The author 
approaches this central thesis by many roads and 
illustrates it in many ways. It is all very simple 
but none the less something of which we are con- 
stantly needing to be reminded in times when so 
much emphasis is put upon organic unity and 
we are failing to be brethren in so many im- 
mediate and possible ways.—G. G. A. 


Meditations of a Young Man. By Gage Olcott. 
Houghton Mifffin Co:, Boston. Frontispiece. 
Cloth. 66 pages. 75 cents net. 


Sometimes a book comes for review that it would 
be sacrilege to review in any critical way. Such 
is this volume, which contains the meditations 
of Mr. Gage Olcott, who died at the age of 
twenty-seven after graduating from Princeton. 
These little essays are really the jottings of his 
commonplace book and were written with no idea 
that they would ever be read by anyone but him- 
self. As we read them we feel like writing a 
letter of heartfelt sympathy to his devoted father, 
rather than writing a review. The meditations 
are on varied subjects, ranging from The Christian 
Verities, to The Revelation of Character as Re- 
vealed in the Daily Press. There are many 
touches which reveal both the humor and the 
human nature of their author. Though not 
written for publication, we are glad that they 
were written, in order that they might be 
published. They are full of helpful sugges- 
tions and inspiration.—H. P. 

Missionary Crusaders. By Claude Field, M. A. 
F. H. Revell Co., New York. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 220 pages. $1 net. 


This book would make a capital gift to a boy or 
girl, at Christmas or at any other time. It is 
a fascinating introduction to some valiant 
heroes of the Cross in many lands, men, “‘of 
whom the world was not worthy.” In some 
eighteen chapters, as many brief biographies are 
outlined. Romance and courage, truth and devo- 
tion, brilliant powers and humble spirit, persecu- 
tions and wonderful deliverances, make up the 
amazing tale, a tale as fascinating as history 
records, If there is an apostolic succession, 
here it is.) The Gospel is shown to be “the power 
of God unto salvation,” whether it is the story of 
Hans Egede speaking in the ice igloos of Green- 
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land, or Joseph Wolff being tied to the tail of a 
wild horse by Turcoman brigands, or Mr. Antes 
being bastinaded by a covetous Pasha, or the 
slave Adjai becoming Bishop of the Niger. These 
men “subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
obtained promises, out of weakness were made 
strong.” The author has graphically portrayed 
the heroic deeds of men of different churches, 
covering a period of three hundred years. In the 
words of Robert Louis Stevenson ‘‘Those who 
deblaterate against missions should come here.”— 
205 (Ee 


Paul and the Revolt Against Him. By William 
Cleaver Wilkinson. Griffith &-Rowland Press, 
Philadelphia. Cloth. 258 pages. $1 net. 


This book is a defense of Paul. It is a protest 
against those who, despite the spiritual genius 
of the Apostle to the Gentiles, his explicit claim 
as bearer of a Divine revelation, and the un- 
questioned history-determining influence of his 
life, withhold consent to his authority as an 
authorized teacher of Christianity. 

The book is original. The author is gifted in 
analysis, still more in expression. Added to this, 
he is the Apostle’s willing captive, responding to 
his genius, awed by his revelations, assured of 
his sobriety, possessed with his vast providential 
mission. Paul’s teaching concerning Christ and 
His salvation is, to him, the culmination of the 
Gospel, as surely as it is the form in which the 
Gospel has won its greatest victories from Paul’s 
day to our own. 

With such a view of the nature of Christianity 
the author deals vigorously with those who have 
reacted from the Apostle’s teachings and hold 
him to be one who, as theologian no less than as 
persecutor, laid waste the faith of the early 
Church. Those who cry, “Back to Christ,’’ mean- 
ing thereby “Away from Paul,’ understand 
neither Christ nor Paul. They do not understand 
Christ, for Christ explained His own teachings 
to be partial and prepared His disciples for a 
subsequent revelation. They do not understand 
Paul, because Paul affirms as explicitly that he 
met Christ and received from Him the revelation. 
Thus the revolt against Paul stands out as in 
essence a revolt against Christ, since Christ called 
Paul, converted Paul, commissioned Paul and 
supernaturally endowed Paul to preach the Gospel 
which Paul preached concerning Christ and His 
work on behalf of men. 

The author has a controversy also. with an 
American institution which he regards as embody- 
ing the conception of Christianity against which 
the book protests. Into the merits of such con- 
troversy it is not the function of the reviewer 
to enter. It does, however, seem a misfortune 
that the positive and constructive portion of this 
volume should not be given to the public apart, 
especially at a time when the world is crying 
out for deliverance from tangential and emascu- 
lated types of Christianity—J. H. S. 


Personal Memoirs of Lucien Calvin Warner, 
A. M., M. D., LL. D. Association Press, New 
York. Illustrated. Cloth. 190 pages. $1 net. 


Many autobiographies are written in too humble- 
minded a way, and this is one of them. Of the 
wisdom and power which made Mr. Warner a 
leader in Y. M. C. A. work we catch very little; 
of the business ability which made him what he 
became in the business world we catch even less. — 
But the quietness and repose of spirit which were 
his are reflected throughout the volume. Mr. 
Warner gives, in the main, his surroundings when 
young, his routes when lecturing, and his travels 
later on. The last chapter, “Pro Bono Publico,” 
gives a little of his public work.—E.-C. WW. 
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LucIEN CALVIN WARNER, A.M., M.D., LL.D. 
(See page 852.) 


Poems. 
Concern, New York. 
pages. 75 cents net. 


Poetry makes its appeal under many different 
moods and conditions, and a volume such as 
Dr. McFarland has prepared, shows intimate 
acquaintanceship with wide experience in human 
life. This is a sign of a true poet, and the 
result, therefore, is real poetry. 

As the reader takes up this book, he almost at 
once agrees with the writer of the introduction, 
Dr. Francis J. McConnell, whose appreciation of 
Dr. McFarland’s work is most sincere. He says 
of him: “Of great value to him in the develop- 
ment of a temperament in a high sense poetical, 
were his experiences in the ministry.” He then 
recounts some of them, showing how they bear upon 
his later thought life. He says, ‘‘There were mo- 
ments when a lofty imaginative view showed in 
Dr. McFarland’s public speech. I have heard 
of sermons preached by him in which his words 
took on an exalted form of poetic sublimity. His 
preaching was always orderly and logical, dealing 
with the more massive substances of the Divine 
truth. But there came instants when the entire 
body of his utterances was surcharged with 
peculiar power.’ Dr. McConnell also speaks of 
“an exquisite and subtle insight arising from a 


By John T. McFarland. Methodist Book 
Frontispiece. Cloth. 74 


rich and full inner life’ in Dr. McFarland. With 
such appreciation as this, one is interested to pro- 
ceed and is not disappointed with the poems. 
They deal with various phases of the deeper things 
in life and show an earnest devotional instinct. 
Of the thirty-seven poems included in this book, 
one of the most impressive is “They Do Not 
Understand,” contrasting the limited comprehen- 
sion of human companions with that of God, in 
the words, ‘‘The good God understands.” 

The poem, “After Twenty-six Years,’’ reminds 
one of Alfred Noyes because of its rhythm and 
freedom of song. It is especially refreshing on 
that account. Nearly all of the poems have some- 
thing especially likable about them, although not 
all are equally well developed. This book, attrac- 
tively bound, and delightfully personal, is desira- 
ble for its inspiration and spiritual help.—D. 


Preparation for the Passion (The): A Study of 
the Incarnation and Virgin Birth of Our Lord. 
By Rev. James S. Stone, D. D. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. Cloth. 440 pages. 
$2 net. 


This is the first of four volumes on the Passion, 
written by Dr. Stone. Sooner or later, if we love 
and worship Christ, we are forced to examine not 
only the evidences supporting His claims to our 
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affection and homage, but also the philosophy 
which lies behind such claims. We cannot give 
ourselves to One in Whom we do not believe; 
nor can we believe unless we have some reason 
for our faith. With this courage and wonder the 
author examines the many incidents of the An- 
nunciation, Virgin Birth, Circumcision, Purifica- 
tion, Flight to Egypt, Return to Nazareth, Human 
Development of Christ, Baptism, and Temptation, 
especially as these are narrated in the early 
chapters of St. Matthew and St. Luke. 

Wide reading and scholarship are evident on 
every page. The well-informed layman will find 
here a readable and full, though not too exhaus- 
tive, consideration of Christian doctrines now 
especially in controversy; while pastors will feel 
reassured and better able to “give . ...a 
reason of the hope that is in” them.—T. C. 


By John T. Faris. 
Cloth. 168 


Reapers of His Harvest. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 
pages. 60 cents net. 

This is a capital introduction to the reading of 

biographies. The saints and heroes of the past, 

as well as some of the present, are here introduced 
in such a way that the author’s purpose is sure 
to be fulfilled, namely, to cause the reader to 
read the various biographies of Kingsley and 
Duncan and Wesley, Grenfell and Steiner and 
others, of which the chapters are réswmés. No 
reading is so interesting or so profitable as that 
of biography and Mr. Faris has rendered a. dis- 
tinct service in suggesting books that will enrich 
the reader more than any other form of literature. 

This little volume should be on the study table 

and its chapters will become invitations not to be 

declined to read the larger lives.—H. P. 


Reconstruction of the Church (The). By Paul 
Moore Strayer. Macmillan Co., New York. 
Cloth. 309 pages. $1.50 net. 


This is a book by a reformer who is practical 
because he is visionary in the best sense. Dr. 
Strayer not only looks up but he looks down. 
He sees the roots as well as the stars. His long 
and successful pastorate in Rochester has given 
him an opportunity to try out the things of 
which he writes. The close friend and associate 
of Professor Rauschenbusch in good works, he 
writes about things that will work, because he has 
tested their efficiency. An intelligent reading 
of this book will make clear what religion is for, 
and, therefore, what the Church is for. Dr. 
Strayer does not blink at the Church’s faults, 
but neither does he carp nor nag the Church for 
her deficiencies, He points the way and he has 
faith that the Church when she sees will gladly 
take the route. 

The volume is a plea for a religious interpre- 
tation of all life. It seeks to bridge the chasm 
which is now, thank God, every day lessening, be- 
tween the Church and the workingman. Con- 
cerning the moral evils of the nation, Dr. Strayer 
would get at the causes and cure these, rather 
than seek reformation of evil results. It is won- 
derful that the Church has expended so much 
effort and money in so-called rescue work and 
so little in seeking to stop the evils where they 
breed. His plea is for stopping trouble at the 
start rather than rescuing at the end. When 
the mighty purpose and Spirit of Christ possess 
His followers, then will come Church unity; for 
churches, like nations, are brought together by a 
recognition of the greatness of their common 
enemy and the strength of their common Master. 
So it is most fitting that a chapter on ‘‘Getting 
the Churches Together’ close this volume on 
“The Reconstruction of the Church.”—H, P, 
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Rise of Modern Religious Ideas (The). By Arthur 
Cushman McGiffert. Macmillan Co., New 
York. Cloth. 320 pages. $1.50. 


This volume is based on the Earl Lectures given 
before the Pacific Theological Seminary at Berke- 
ley, Cal., in 1912. It is one of a series of 
works on modern theology edited by James M. 
Whiton, which are ‘‘designed to embody the re- 
sults*of such theological research, reconstruction, 
and readjustment as have thus far taken place, 
especially during the last half century.” 

In considering the subject the author divides 
it into two parts: Disintegration, and Reconstruc- 
tion. The disintegrating influence of the critical 
philosophy of Wolff, Kant, Hume, and others, 
both by empiricism and by philosophical rational- 
ism, denied the possibility of demonstrating the 
existence of God, and philosophy “agreed with 
natural science in closing the traditional roads to 
God, whether from, the world of nature or the 
world of ideas.” ° 

The “Reconstruction” of modern days has 
brought about “the emancipation of religion” 
from a condition of servitude to a career of free- 
dom and independence, and the consequence has 
been a tremendous gain in the respect with which 
religion is regarded by thinking men of modern 
sympathies. 

The following chapter headings are treated with 
the luminous power and scholarship for which the 
author is famous: “The Rebirth of Speculation,” 
“The Rehabilitation of Faith,’ “Evolution,” 
“Ethical Theism,” “The Character of God,” ‘‘The 
Social Emphasis,” ‘Religious Authority,” and 
others. 

Of the Bible the author says, “Though the 
whole modern world has transcended it at many 
points, it remains, a unique record of developing 
religious experience, aspiration, and reflection, and 
it contains the highest gift of God to man, the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ.” 

Dr. McGiffert sees a constantly growing adap- 
tation between Christianity and the world in 
which it lives, and, that Christianity continues to 
reveal this adaptability to the developing mind 
of man, is a proof, the author believes, that it is 
alive, not dead, and this to his mind is the best 


guarantee of its permanent influence and power.— 
TaGe 


Social Christianity in the Orient. By John E. 
Clough. Macmillan Co., New York.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 409 pages. $1.50. 


We have known of the unusual tidings from the 
Telugu town of Ongole, in Southern India, for 
thirty years, where, from year to year, thousands 
have turned to Christ. It has all sounded like the 
earlier days of the Christian era. In this book 
John Clough, the center of that movement, born 
in Chautauqua County, New York, in 1836, tells 
the fascinating story of his life, in the simple, 
straightforward style which only really big men, 
such as he was, know well how to employ. His 
mission, like that of his Master, was addressed 
to the poor and lowly. From the Pariahs the 
Hindus held aloof, then. Now, they see their 
mistake and are.trying to correct it. But, forever 
the fact will remain, that the missionaries, to their 
undying honor, were here the pathfinders ;—and 
Dr, Clough stands in the front rank as a pioneer. 
To become the leader of several hundred thousand 
Pariahs in the movement toward adequate recog- 
nition in the social organism, and to take part 
in the reconstruction of modern India on lines 
indicated by the progressive Christian nations of 
the West, was the destiny of this missionary. 
Dr. Clough was a thorough Yankee with inher- 
itances from Welsh, Scotch, and English ancestry 
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which peculiarly fitted him for his work. His 
typical Yankee capacity for seeing a need and 
meeting it promptly, for hewing a fresh track off 
the beaten path, gave boldness to his methods 
which often brought criticism, but the results 
showed that he was led by an invisible Guide. He 
never forgot the conversion of individuals, but 
brought families, and villages to Christ, then be- 
came an expert in social organization and planted 
centers of Christian activity which flourished with 
new life. Strange to say, “wholesale baptisms” 
were not followed by wholesale apostasy, as the 
present state of this mission proves. 


Joun E. CLoucH 


The human side to the secret of Dr. Clough’s 
power was in the fact that he loved these people 
for his Master’s sake. As to whether he felt 
aware that he was the medium between the Mas- 
ter, Jesus, and these people, or whether any 
power of believing was transmitted through him, 
Dr, Clough said, “I think I had better keep 
still about that.”—T. C. 


By Archie Bell. 


Spell of the Holy Land (The). 
Cloth. 


The Page Co., Boston. Illustrated. 
371 pages. $2.50 net. 


This jatest addition to a series which has been 
a great success, in no whit falls behind its pred- 
ecessors. The illustrations are beautiful, and the 
narrative winds from sea to mountain, through 
villages and cities in an easy way very pleasing 
to the reader. Much that is new comes to light 
as the author wanders among the people, for he 
knows that people interpret the country. Fresh, 
encouraging points on the much-talked Jewish 
question are helpful to students. The optimism 
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From “THE SPELL OF THE Hory Lanp.”’ 


By Archie Bell. 


The Page Co., Boston. 


of the book is pleasant in these days of stress and 
strain. —E. C. W. 


Story of Canada Blackie (The). By Anne P. L. 
Field. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. Cloth. 
157 pages. $1 net. 

Canada Blackie was one of the most desperate 

criminals known to the police of New York State 

and remained so while in Auburn prison, until 
the power of sympathy and trust shown during 

Thomas Mott Osborne’s charge of Auburn 

changed him into a loyal friend of society. Much 

of the book consists of his letters, written to 
various people inside and outside the prison, which 
afford a glimpse of the man as he was and a clear 
picture of him as he became. A study of these 
letters will suggest reasons for Mr. Osborne’s 
wonderful success in helping criminals to become 
reasonable and honorable men.—E. C. W. 


Sunday School Building and Its Equipment 
(The). By Herbert Francis Evans. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago. Cloth. 116 
pages. 75 cents net. 


The rapid adoption of the graded lesson in the 
Sunday school has brought added problems in 
church construction. This book seeks to outline, 
as far as possible at the present time, the ideal 
Sunday school building, and also to present some 
of the best recent plans which point toward the 
degree of efficiency desired in the church school 
building. A committee remodeling a church, 
building a new church, or considering the con- 
struction of a home for a Sunday school, would 
find suggestive plans here. Some forty-two illus- 
trations and ground-floor plans help to make the 
book useful.—T. C. 


By Harold B. Hunt- 


Story of Our Bible (The). 
Illus- 


ing. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
trated. Cloth. 290 pages. $1.50 net. 


This charmingly written book commands instant 
attention. Written in a conversational tone it 
gives the best information obtainable from a 
modern study of the manuscripts, maintaining, 
throughout, a reverent attitude. The chapter on 
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“Winning Back Faithless Converts,’’—Paul’s 
letters to the Corinthians; that on ‘““Hymn Books 
within Hymn Books,’’—-the story of the Book of 
Psalms; and “A great Prophet and His Faithful 
Secretary,’ Boeorch’s record of Jeremiah’s life, 
are all illustrations of the method used by the 
author. The latter part of the book is a study 
of the Bible throughout its history, as a book, 
manuscript and in print. No book could make a 
better gift for a boy or girl—E. C. W. 


Supreme Revelation (The). By William C. 
Schaefier, Ph. .D., De De (ea Ee Revell ‘Coz 
New York. Cloth. 310 pages. $1.50 net. 


The teaching of Jesus was a revelation of God. 
It was more, it was the revelation, in which God 
speaks, as He has spoken nowhere else. This 
conviction forced itself on the early disciples, 
became the conviction of the early Church, con- 
tinues to be the conviction of the Church to-day, 
and those even who dispute the Christology 
usually accepted in the historic creeds and con- 
fessions, still make their appeal to the teaching 
of Jesus. 

Dr. Schaeffer in this volume examines the teach- 
ing of Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels, because here 
they are.found more nearly in their original form, 
and because the appeal has been to that teaching 
as over against Paul and John, In the nature 
of the case, there is, therefore, an intimate study 
of the kingdom of God in detail, its nature, its 
Founder, its citizens, its life, its development, 
and its consummation. In clearing the way for 
the foregoing he considers in an able manner, 
“Jesus and the Old Testament,” ‘The Conception 
of God,” and “The Estimate of Man.” 

The best minds of the Church in all ages have 
been employed with the study of Him Who is 
Himself the Supreme Revelation, and as any 
child may find a pearl on the great ocean shore, 
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so men will continue to search and find new glory 
in Him by fresh study of His teaching.—T. C. 


Three R’s of Rescue Mission Work (The): Ruin, 
Rescue and Recovery. Philip I. Roberts. F. H. 
Revell.Co., New York. Board. 63 pages. 35 
cents net. 

Mr. Roberts is very familiar with his subject and 

presents it in three divisions, Ruin, Rescue, Re- 

covery, each of which is a fully rounded talk to 
students. The third study includes a very help- 
ful illustration which will be useful to many 

workers.—E. C. W. , 


By James Barnes. D. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 


Through Central Africa. 
Appleton & Co., New York. 
282 pages. $4 net. 


Although written by a photographer in search of 
pictures of wild animals in their native state, 
and with the emphasis, therefore, placed on the 
nature of the country, the tribes of savages with 
whom the author came in contact, and the best 
game regions, this book nevertheless abounds with 
information about the settlements along the au- 
thor’s route, the labors of both settler and 
missionary for the betterment of the natives, and 
the conditions under which all classes of whites 
must carry on their work in the heart of the 
continent. Much of interest is said about Stanley 
and his travels, much about the progress made 
since his day in opening up the continent, and 
enough about the countless unknown and un- 
reached tribes to kindle the desire for explora- 
tion and evangelization. The “fascination of 
Africa’? breathes from the pages of the book. 
The illustrations are excellent.—F. L. D. 


Union of Christian Forces in America, (The). 
By Robert A. Ashworth, D. D. American 
Sunday School Union, Philadelphia.- Cloth. 


266 pages. 75 cents net: 

Dr. Ashworth wrote this book to win a prize. 
We are glad that the American Sunday School 
Union awarded him one thousand dollars for 
writing as he has concerning Christian unity, but 
we know that -Dr. Ashworth wrote this book for 
something far greater than for the money awarded. 
The great purpose and deep enthusiasm of the 
book are infectious and inspiring. It is full of 
common sense. He shows us how men of all reli- 
gious bodies are codéperating in actual service as 
never before, and from this codperation he knows 
that friendship and mutual understanding will 
come. Federation is the movement of the day 
and when men have realized the benefits of 
federation they will demand more federation, 
until at last organic unity will arrive. Nature 
is bound to take her course and when that 
nature is human nature the course may be long 
and devious. Dr. Ashworth wants unity because 
disunion is waste and unity is Christian. He 
rejoices in the passing of the sectarian spirit, 
which, by the way, is passing more quickly in 
the East, where this review is written, than in 
the West, where he dwells. No close communion 
Baptist could have written this book. The Chris- 
tian forces on the foreign field as well as in 
Home Missions are the forces that are making 
for unity. When men are faced with the bigness 
of their task little things seem very small indeed. 
The book is a plea to see the difference between 
a molehill and a mountain. Only men who 
climb mountains ignore molehills and only men 
who get out of breath climbing a molehill are 
unfitted to climb a mountain. This volume will 
help the cause of Christian union, for it breathes 
the prayer and purpose of the Master from its 
first page to the last.—H. P. 
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University of Chicago Sermons. 
dore Gerald Soares. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. Cloth. 348 pages. $1.50 net. 


From various points of view some of these ser- 
mons may not seem entirely sound, but they are 
certainly orthodox, for if our Greek serves us, 
that word means “straight.’”? The volume opens 
with an introductory essay on “The Need of Power 
in American Preaching.” This essay is not only 
worth the price of the book, but the eighteen 
sermons which follow are good examples of that 
for which the essay pleads. The book must be 
estimated from the point of view of the preachers, 
who were speaking to a picked audience, com- 
posed, largely, of university men. So many of 
these men have been lost to the Church in the 
past by the failure to adapt past truth to present 
life and to convey that truth in language and 
metaphors of the present century, that these 
sermons were certainly needed and will do good 
as they are read as well as heard.—H. P. 


Edited by Theo- 


Winsome, or the Abiding Life. By Calvin Yoran. 
Pentecostal Publishing Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Cloth. 458 pages, $1.50. 


The Israelites’ journey from Egypt to Canaan is 
here interpreted as an allegoric, panoramic em- 
bodiment of a Christian’s journey from sin to 
holiness. This symbolism is found in each detail 
of the history, and is given without a trace of 
dogmatism or supercilious hitting at those who 
do not see eye to eye with the writer, as is too 
often the manner of authors of books of this 
general character. 

From the Abrahamic covenant, to Mt. Sinai, 
on, through the wilderness experiences, to Canaan, 
the writer seeks to make a unity of the life 
experiences and growth of Israel and the redemp- 
tion and growth in holiness, through Christ, of 
all Christians.—T. C. 


Youth of a People (The). By Benjamin S. Win- 
chester. Pilgrim Press, Boston. Frontispiece. 
Maps. Cloth. 121 pages. 75 cents. 


These twelve studies of the youth of the world, 
as set forth in the pages of the Bible from Genesis 
to Kings, will form a convenient handbook for 
teachers and training classes or for men’s Bible 
classes. Especially good are the references for 
wider reading. The studies are entirely modern 
and reverent in their treatment and should prove 
a great help to those for whom they are de- 
signed.—H. P. 


From Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co., there has 
come to us a sample selection of choice calendars, 
booklets and Christmas cards. These are of 
widely differing character, not only in general 
make-up, but also in design and quotation,—rang- 
ing, as they do, from the humorous to the solemn, 
from prose to poetry, from scenes common to far 
by-gone days to scenes of the present time and 
age. Besides Biblical quotations there are those 
taken from a great variety of sources,—Shakes- 
peare, Dickens, Tennyson, our own Longfellow, 
Phillips Brooks, and others, all having contributed 
of their wisdom and wit. The booklets and 
Christmas letters are the season’s greetings of 
peace and good will from various present-day 
writers. In so varied and beautiful a collection 
of Christmas art surely there cannot fail to be 
found just what is best suited to each one’s 
taste, unless he be difficult indeed to please.—Z. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Aristocracy and Justice. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 
pages. $1.25 net. , 

Baby Days. Arranged by Lillie A. Faris. Stan- 
dard Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Paper. 
32 pages. 25 cents. 

Belgian Cook-book (The). Edited by Mrs. Brian 
Luck. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. Cloth. 
151 pages. $1 net. 

Called to the Colors, and Other Stories. By 
various authors. Christian Women’s Peace 
Movement, West Medford, Mass. Board. 199 
pages. 75 cents. 


China and the Gospel: An Illustrated Report of 


By Paul Elmer More. 
Boston. Cloth. 243 


the China Inland Mission. 1915. China In- 
land Mission, Philadelphia. Illustrated. Map. 
Board. 97 pages. 

Church and the People’s Play (The). By Henry 
A. Atkinson. Pilgrim Press, Boston.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 259 pages. $1.25 net. 

Church of Christ (The). By Thomas W. Phillips. 
Standard Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cloth. 496 pages. $1. 


Credentials of the Cross (The), By Northcote 
Deck, M. B., Ch. M. Morgan & Scott, Ltd., 


London, England, Leather. 133 pages. 

Dear Enemy. By Jean Webster. Century Co., 
New York. Illustrated. Cloth. 350 pages. 
$1.30 net. 


Eve Dorre. By Emily Vielé Strother. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. Frontispiece. Cloth. 
256 pages. $1.35 net. 

Faith, the Greatest Power in the World. By 
Rey. Samuel McComb, D. D. Harper & Bros., 
New York. Cloth. 83 pages. 50 cents net. 

Fall of Tsingtau (The). By Jefferson Jones. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 215 pages. $1.75 net. 

Laughter and Life. By Robert Whitaker. 
American Sunday School Union, Philadelphia. 


Cloth. 147 pages. 65 cents net. — 

Life and Letters of John Hay (The). By Wil- 
liam Roscoe Thayer. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. 2 vols, Illustrated. Cloth. $5 net. 


Vol. I., 456 pages. 
Vol. II., 448 pages. 


Memories of Bethlehem. Arranged by Mrs. H. 


W. Collins. Standard Publishing Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Illustrated. Board. 20 pages, 50 
cents. 


Plan of Salvation (The). By Benjamin B. War- 
field. Presbyterian Board of Publication, Phila- 
delphia. Cloth. 144 pages. 75 cents net. 

Reapers of His Harvest. By John T. Faris. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia. Cloth. 168 
pages. 60 cents net. 

Revelation (The). By Arno C. Gaebelein. ‘‘Our 
Hope,” New York. Cloth. 206 pages. 50 
cents net. 

Sand-table (The): A Manual for Sunday School 
Teachers. Standard Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Cloth, 87 pages. 60 cents. 

Some Christian Convictions. By Henry Sloane 
Coffin. Yale University Press, New Haven, 
Conn. Cloth. 222 pages. $1 net. 

Union of Christian Forces (The). By Robert A. 


Ashworth, D. D. American Sunday School 
Union, Philadelphia. Cloth. 266 pages. 75 
cents net. 


By John Walker Powell. 
201 pages. 


What Is a Christian? 
Macmillan Co., New York. 


EDITOR’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


A LETTER FROM Rosert E. SPEER. 


En route MUKDEN to PEKING, 
September 20, 1915. 


We are on our way now from Korea to 
Peking having stopped over Sunday, yes- 
terday, at Mukden to spend the day with 
the Scotch and Irish missionaries. I had 
a most interesting week in Korea and shall 
tell you about it when I get home. But I 
must write you at once with regard to 
the Pierson Bible School. Immediately on 
reaching Seoul on the morning of Septem- 
ber 11, I visited the property and met with 
the Board of Directors and raised a num- 
ber of questions to be answered at a called 
meeting to be held after my return from 
our mission meeting at Pyeng Yang on 
Friday, September 17. 

This meeting was held just prior to the 
ceremony of laying the corner stone. The 
building is not completed and will not be 
ready for occupancy this winter. The 
foundations were laid however and some of 
the concrete pillars erected and, meanwhile, 
the work is being done at the Methodist 
theological seminary some distance away. 

The site and the property are admirable. 
None of what we now have ought to be 
sold. On the contrary we ought to acquire 
a little more. The building is going up on 
a bluff overlooking a beautiful new, wide 
road and the grounds are what used to be 
the mulberry palace, now largely used for 


government school purposes. We have two 
good outlets to the street from our bluff 
but the frontage on the street is occupied 
by Korean houses. I think it would be a 
mistake not to buy these up. The directors 
estimate that it would cost yen eight or 
nine thousand to do this. There need be no 
haste about this as prices are likely to go 
down rather than up, but this is one matter 
that we should take up when I come home. 

On the property which we now own there 
is standing an excellent brick building 
which will make a very satisfactory resi- 
dence for the missionary who, the directors 
strongly feel, should be living on the prop- 
erty. A few hundred yen will be necessary 
to make this residence altogether satisfac- 
tory. I approved of the directors making 
this expenditure of approximately five hun- 
dred yen. 

The main building is going up very 
nicely. The cost of it without furnishings 
will be about yen 1700, the furnishing, in- 
cluding equipment, plumbing and heating 
will add yen 6000 or -7000 and grading, 
retaining walls, etc., will cost yen 800 or 900 
and even more if we acquire the whole 
street frontage. 

There are Korean houses on the property 
we now have which could be used tempora- 
rily for dormitories, but I think that these 
should be torn down and a new brick dor- 
mitory erected in keeping with the school 
building and the residence. Such a dormi- 
tory, to accommodate 40 students or more, 
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could be built of brick and equipped and 
furnished for yen 5000. This would make 
the plant ideal. 

None of these things need to be passed 
upon immediately. They can all wait until 
--I come and we can have a meeting of our 

committee. 

I wish you could have been at the corner 
stone laying. The site is far better than 
I had imagined and the prospects of doing 
a great and useful work through the school 
are very bright. The weather was perfect, 
a beautiful, clear, autumn day and we 
looked out from the site across the city to 
the beautiful mountains beyond. Dr. 
Underwood made a little introductory ad- 
dress, a Korean offered prayer, Dr. Gale 
read the Scripture, and then I made an ad- 
dress and laid the two corner stones, one 
inscribed in English characters, the other 
in the Chinese and Japanese characters. 
We had a large gathering of Koreans and 
missionaries and one or two American 
businessmen... : I am coming away 
from Korea with a deeper regard for the 
Japanese and a larger confidence even than 
I have had in the past in their good faith 
and worthy purposes with regard to Korea. 

I wish you might be having the experi- 
ence that we are having now. We are 
crossing Manchuria on our way from 
Mukden to Peking. The last hour was 
depressing aS we were crossing a great 
area where one of China’s wandering rivers 
has broken loose from its old course and 
gone abroad over the country spreading 
devastation far and wide. But we have 
just emerged from that area and are run- 


ning across a great plain not unlike some of 
our Western country: 

We are expecting to sail from Yokohama 
on November 3, and to be home for 
Thanksgiving Day. 


Ever affectionately yours, 
Ropert E. SPEER. 


LETTERS FROM Dan CRAWFORD. 


Luanza Mission, 
Conco Betce, SoutH AFRICA, 
July 20, 1915. 


Dear Friend: 


Glad am I to be out here in the Gospel 
of God. Yes, out on the lonely frontiers 
of the world. We, too, are fighting in the 
trenches of John Bunyan’s “Holy War.” 
Yesterday it was given me to drink of 
the rich, red wine of God; I mean, five 
souls soundly and profoundly saved. They 
were hard cases and it makes the heart 
burn in one’s breast like a living coal. 
Open enemies of God, these five, for many 
a day and in many a way, made the flush 
of mortification creep into my face. Now, 
here they are, sucking in the consolations 
of the Gospel; can I believe both my mem- 
ory and my eyes? My memory, as it 
paints their bad past; my eyes, as they 
picture their bright and blessed present. 

These five are not born “of the will of 
the flesh,’ for flesh could not do this 
miracle. Miracle, mark you, is the word 
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I use, and I use it with intention. How 
could all the bad blood running through 
the centuries so suddenly ‘clarify itself 
and sweeten itself in the case of this old 
lady who fought Christ so long and who 
is now a lover of her Lord? Where is 
all the rebellion that lurked in the unex- 
plored depths of her being? Can I believe 
my eyes? Again, is this the very man who 
used to face up to me, squaring his shoul- 
ders belligerently? No; depend upon it, 
“the will of the flesh nor the will of man” 
did not, could not, do such a miracle. Five 
souls living in the faith and fear of Jesus 
Christ who formerly did war against Him! 
And now they have caught the fire of 
God and are spreading abroad both the 
Name and the fame of their—and our— 
Lord Jesus Christ. This is what we de- 
nominate being soundly and profoundly 
saved; I mean, the seeking and saving of 
others by those who were so sought and 
saved. This is God’s stamp and seal. The 
woman I have spoken of at once reminds 
us that the Queen of Sheba came out of 
Central Africa, by a curious word she 
uses. It is an adjective,——the most won- 
derful adjective ever qualifying a noun 
and means “the half has not yet been told.” 
It is spelt k-w-t-i, and when she joins this 
adjective to such great noun phrases as 
“God’s wisdom,” “God’s love” or ‘“God’s 
power,” it means, respectively, “the-half- 
hath-not-been-told” wisdom or “the-half- 
hath-not-been-told” love, or power. Pro- 
duce such a word if you can and if you dare 
from cultured English. Yet this is in a 
language that never had a book, or never 
had a school. 

And if you listen a little longer this 
woman, who was once only a child of im- 
pulse and sunshine, can teach you deep 
doctrine. Little does she guess how Ox- 
ford University would thank her for one 
flash of light which she can shed on an 
old Greek problem. Again it is an ad- 
jective, none other than the greatest of 
God’s qualifying terms, “everlasting.” This 
particle is p-e and means pure perpetu- 
ity for ever anda day. Yet the problem is 
as inscrutable in Greek as in Chiluba for 
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this small word for a big idea comes 
from the verb, “to breathe,” 1.e., p-e, 
everlasting from pe-ma, “to breathe.” I 
say Greek problem as well as African, 
for as far back as Aristotle and down 
the intervening years you have this smile- 
provoking philological puzzle; why, oh, why 
is it that the word for “age” or “eternity” 
should come from the verb, “to breathe” 
(aion—eternity from aemi—to breathe) ? 
What is so brief as the breath we breathe? 
What so long as interminable eternity? 
Then why, a thousand times why, should 
the long and the short come from the root 
“to breathe’? No answer comes from 
Oxford or Harvard, and why merely 
echoes why. Then comes the impossible; 
Africa steps into the ring,—non-academic, 
non-everything—Africa. Yes; Africa has 
easily got the solution for with that perver- 
sity with which expectations are falsified 
here is an old woman who opens the long- 
shut lock. “Puzzle?” says she, “there is no 
puzzle at all in the word for “everlasting” 
being the same as for “to breathe,” for 
sleeping or waking this is what we are 
ever and always doing, breathing, always 
breathing. Sometimes we eat not and some- 
times we drink not, but breathe, we always 
breathe. Naturally and normally we cease- 
lessly do this. We rest from working and 
we rest from walking but inexorably we 
never rest from breathing. Why, then, if 
we are so everlastingly at this breathing 
business should there be-any puzzle in the 
word ‘everlasting’ being from the verb ‘to 
breathe’ 2” 

Thus spake my friend, Mrs. African, with 
a charming imperiousness that was quite 
irresistible. And has she not the right to 
a delightful dogmatism? She alone speaks 
a language having identical analogy with 
the Greek. And, therefore, how adaptable 
is the Gospel of God to them! How ap- 


propriately does it dovetail into their lost 
lives! 

Give me an African woman for putting 
She is queen of all questioners. 


a poser. 


AT OvUR ORCHARD GATE. 
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AW OPEN-AIR ROSTRUM. 


I was reading from Luke x. where the 
Lord sent out the seventy, a splendid 
seventy missionaries. When the African 
lady heard the number it seemed too good 
to be true; when did they ever dream of 
seeing seventy missionaries sent to their 
country? “What a big land Palestine must 
have been,’ she said, “to get whole 
seventy!” Then I saw in a flash the sarcas- 
tic meaning of her hint. 
“no, look! here is the map of Palestine; 
now compare it with the size of Lubaland. 
Why, watch the measurement: one, two, 
four, ten—yes, our parish is ten times 
larger than small Palestine.’ “No,” said 
the woman, “there must be some mistake, 
for if they got seventy then we should 
get seven hundred, for we are ten times 
bigger than they are!’ What an eye- 
opener on the much vexed question of 
“How many should go?” Here is a clear, 
candid study in the equality of ratios. It 
is all a sum in simple proportion a Ja Luke 
x. Here you are far from the realm of 
mere question and conjecture. If Palestine, 
a tiny dot of territory, a mere pin point 
in the world’s immensity, if, I repeat, Pal- 
estine got whole seventy then we should 
get seven hundred, and more. Do not mis- 
understand me: this is offered now as a 
cold, clear syllogism, and not the spasmodic 
shriek of an enthusiast. By a “study in the 
equality of ratios’ I mean that the Bible 
gloriously backs this thing. When we read 
Deut. xxxii. 8 we see in one quick, com- 
prehensive glance how this is laid down as 
a principle of proportionate population. 
Listen! when the Lord divided the nations 
“he set the bounds of the people according 
to the number of the children of. Israel.” 
There you have it in Biblical black and 
white that all other nations have divisional 
territory according to the number of God's 
people, Israel. And so, too, with mission- 
aries; according to the number of. that 
splendid seventy we can claim a solid and 
saving seven hundred for a ten times larger 


“Big?” I replied, ° 
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parish. You can neither beat nor better - 
God’s plan of distribution. When He, the 
Most High, undertook His “all the world” 
project of dividing out the nations and set- 
ting their bounds He did it all, divinely all, 
“according to the number of the children 
of Israel.” Let us do the same in our “all 
the world” enterprise, and according to the 
number of Christ’s seventy let us send out 
messengers of peace in sacred, simple pro- 
portion. If God be our Partner let us 
make our plans large! 


Loyally ever, 
D. CrRAWwForb. 


Lake Mweru, Arrica, 


August 1, 1915. 
Dear Friend: 


The wild war has brought a lot of 
trouble on us even far into Africa, a proof, 
surely, that it is indeed a world war. Paul 
had no rest in his spirit until he found 
Titus, and here am I in trouble over my fel- 
low missionary, who is a German. He held 
our outpost station in Lubaland and with 
him were our best preachers as advance 
guard for God. But the Devil did not like 
to see them going so steadily and soberly 
on; for blood is blood and war is war, so the 
Belgians swooped down on our place and 
carried off my dear German fellow mis- 
sionary,—German by name and nation, but 
God’s child by second birth. But the Bel- 
gians have got him,—and why? Because 
the Romanists had an eager eye on that 
very spot and these Romanists are led by 
a strong Benedictine whose yea is yea and 
whose nay is nay with the: authorities. 

Not long ago a nightmare deed. happened 
when I was coming North. A nice Bel- 
gian, and nicer German (justice demands 
the comparative degree) were the actors 
in this dark drama of death. Bad news 
had reached the Belgian from home: 
mother killed, wife and child killed by the 
Germans in Europe. The bereaved 
man first lost heart, then he lost his 
head and, finally, the German lost his 
life. For, drawing a revolver, the Belgian 
gave him three Browning bullets, each ring- 
ing out to the accompanying names of the 
far-off dead in Belgium, who were thus so 
horribly avenged. Of course, the half-mad, 
wholly-sad Belgian was arrested and must 
stand his trial. Oh, but it is bad blood 
this red stuff in our bodies, else why all 
this sinful spilling of same! And remem- 
ber, it is blood that spills biood. For when 
the blood is up the blood runs out, and the 
very symbol of our unity is lost in the dis- 
solution of death. “Of one blood” He 
hath made us all, and every time that sad 
seal and symbol of our international unity 
is stabbed out of the body in war the 
silence of the ebbing flow of life blood is 
naturally and normally accompanied by the 
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moaning protest of the dying. That moan 
is the dirge-protest of the broken unity of 
the race. It is the “one blood’ sacred to 
the circulation and support of all human 
bodies moaning out its pitiful protest of 
ejectment from the old happy home, the 
body of a brother. It built up that body, 
nourishing its tissues and giving. genial 
glance to the eye and vision to the soul. 
And then comes this traitor stab and the 
moan of the moribund! 

But to return to our carried-off mission- 
ary—what is happening now? Can we see 
no mercy through the mists? Has all the 
promise and potency gone because the mis- 
sionary has gone? No; thank God, the 
native Christians stand firm. What is the 
good of a Gospel that cannot make the 
black man stand up stoutly for God in his 
own land? The first news came from 
Chungu, news informing us that, by way 
of a royal reprisal, God had harvested 
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ten souls, this not including many young 
people. ; 

Then there was a pause and our Church 
here called for volunteers, on hearing of 
the death of one of our evangelists there. 
Away went the two delegates on their 
twenty days’ journey, bearing succor to the 
widowed one. There is Christianity for 
you, “pure religion and undefiled” toiling 
through the forest for twenty days, not for 
money but for love of the family of faith. 
Then back they came, with blistered feet, 
back with the blessed news of twenty souls 
saved! 

Thus it is we can praise our God, come 
wild war or blood-shedding as it may. He 
rules, and did He not say of even the 
bad Babylonian monarch: Is not the king 
of Babylon a golden bowl in My hand? 

If you cross this lake to the far British 
side then through Itabwa land till you strike 
Lake Tanganyika it is there the battle line 
is drawn. And the blackest bit of all the 
infamy is found in the fact that the Arabs 
who devastated our land here in slave raid- 
ing have all rallied round the Germans 
making common cause with them, as their 
Turkish brethren have done in the Dar- 
danelles. The enclosed photo will show one 
nasty knock the war did us. All our 
canoes were carried off to make a great 
floating bridge across the mouth of the 
Lualaba crossing so we are forced to take 
a cross between canoe and raft. Witness 
the photo of this compromise, and only ten 
minutes to make it in! Or five in one 
hour! 

Loyally ever, 


Dan CRAWFORD. 


COMPROMISE BETWEEN CANOE AND RAFT—CONSTRUCTED IN TEN MINUTES. 
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PERSONALIA. 


Dr. J. Campbell White, widely known as gen- 
eral secretary of the Layman’s Missionary Move- 
ment in America, has accepted the presidency 
of the College of Wooster, Ohio, and recently 
entered upon the duties of that office. 


Rev. Dr. J. Ross Stevenson, moderator of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly, has been inau- 
gurated as president of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, in succession to Rey. Dr. Francis L. 
Patton, who resigned in 1913. 


Rev. Robert L. Jones, of Jamestown, N. Y., at 
one time a student at Mount Hermon Boys’ 
School, and later associated in evangelistic work 
with the late Mr. D. L. Moody, recently visited 
Northfield, speaking to the students at Mount 
Hermon and addressing the Franklin County 
Congregational Association. 


Dr. John R. Mott has accepted the position of 
general secretary of the International Committee 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Hitherto he has been general secretary for 
foreign work. He now becomes also general 
secretary for home work. Richard C. Morse, 
for the past forty-six years general secretary, be- 
comes consulting secretary for life. 


Below are given the recent and prospective 
engagements of some workers in the evangelistic 
field: 

W. E. Biederwolf and Party.—Oct. 31, York, 
PA anc, eAllentown, «Pa. 


Chester Birch.—Nov. 11-30, Marshalltown, Ia.; 
Dec. 2, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Chapman-Alexander Party.—Oct.-Nov., 
ville, N. C.; Nov. 26, Brattleboro, Vt. 

John W. Erskine.—Oct. 3-Noy. 22, Freeland, 
Mich. 

J. Bruce Evans Party.—Nov., Albany, Ore. 

John W. Ham and Party.—Nov. 1-20, Eliza- 
beth City, N. C. 

Hart and Magann.—Novy.-Dec., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Robert E. Johnson and Party.—Nov. 12-Dec. 
20, Red Bank, N. J.; Dec. 31-Feb. 7, Topeka, 
Kan. 

Robert L. Jones.—Nov. 28-Dec. 
IN ee 


Ashe- 


19, Nichols, 


Robert L. Layfield.—Nov., Iola, Kan.; Dec. 
Wakeeney, Kan. 
Oscar Lowry and Party.—Noyv. 7-Dec. 12, 


Shenandoah, Ia. 

Milford H. Lyon and Party.—Nov. 7, Flint, 
Mich.; Jan. 2, Wilmington, Del. 

Nicholson-Hemminger Party.—Dec., 
burg and East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Milton S. Rees.—Nov. 21, Malone, N. Y.; Jan., 
Danbury, Conn. 

Harold F. Sayles.—Nov. 7-23, Fenton, Mich. 

C. C. Smith and Party.—Nov., Mankato, Minn. ; 
Jan., Faribault, Minn. 

Lewis E. Smith.—Nov. 17-28, 
Mass.; Dec. 1-19, Malden, Mass. 
Reuben S. Smith.—Nov. 16-28, Brewer, Me.; 
Dec. 1-15, Osterville, Mass. 

Charles T. Wheeler and Party.—Oct. 31-Dec. 
5, Boonville, Mo. 


Strouds- 


Bernardston, 
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The Babe at Bethlehem 
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THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIET HOUR. 


DECEMBER, 1915. 


Wednesday, 1st. J have seen thee in the 
sanctuary. Ps. lxiu. 2. 

The devotions of the sanctuary exert, and 
are designed to exert, no small influence 
on those of the closet and the family. 
The lamp of personal or domestic piety will 
send forth but a dim and sickly ray, unless 
trimmed and replenished by frequent visits 
to the house of the Lord. If the Psalmist 
David poured forth the sweetest and warm- 
est strains of devotion in the wilderness of 
Judea and in the forest of Hareth, we 
must go back, for the secret of his high 
and holy inspiration, to the days when he 
trod the courts of the temple—days which 
caused his soul still to long for the courts 
of the Lord. If we would rise to true 
elevation of heart in the closet, we must 
“lift up four] hands . . toward thy 
sanctuary.”—Williiam Symington. 


Thursday, 2nd. Let them be confounded 
and troubled for ever; yea, let them be put 
to shame, and perish: that men may know 
that thou, whose name alone is JEHOVAH, 
art the most high over all the earth. Ps. 
lynvxin. 17, 18: 

The object with which the psalmist prays 
for the Divine judgment upon the foes who 
are gathering to swallow up His people is 
remarkable. It is “that they may seek thy 
name Jehovah; . . . . that they may know 


that thou alone ‘ 
High over all the earth.” This 
nobler aspiration which mingles with 
the prayer for vengeance. The man who 
loves and fears Jehovah desires to see 
others, even his enemies, love and fear 
Him, too. The end of all God’s judgments, 
as of all history, is the same: that all 
should confess that Jehovah is One, and 
His name One.—J. J. Stewart Perowne. 


is the 


Friday, 3rd. The children of Ephraim, 
being armed, and carrying bows, turned 
back in the day of battle. Ps. laxvtii. 9. 

That saying deduces obligation from 
equipment, and preaches a stringent code 
of duty to those who are in any direction 
largely gifted. Power to its last particle 
is duty, and not small is the crime of those 
who, with great capacities, have small de- 
sire to use them, and leave the brunt of 
the battle to half-trained soldiers badly 
armed.—Alex, Maciaren. 


Saturday, 4th. See that thou 
make all things according to the pattern 
shewed to thee in the mount. Heb. vitit. 5. 


The mount for vision; but below, 
The paths of daily duty go, 

And nobler life therein shall own 
The pattern on the mountain shown. 


—F, L. Hosmer. 


art the Most 
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Thoughts for the Quiet Hour. 


Sunday, 5th. He stedfastly set his face 
to. .... Jerusalem. Luke ix. 51. 

What did He see as He looked at Jeru- 
salem? Jerusalem hostile, waiting to mur- 
der Him. Was that all? No. What else? 
Jerusalem doomed: “O Jerusalem, Jeru- 
salem, how often would I have 
gathered thy children together, even as a 
hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not! Behold, your house 
is left unto you desolate.” Was that all 
He saw? No, no. What more did He see? 
He saw what He gave John to see a little 
while after: “I John saw the holy city, 
new Jerusalem, coming down from God 
out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned 
for her husband.” He set His face towards 
Jerusalem because He saw her, hostile, 
doomed, rebuilt! He laid upon the actual 
the measure of the ideal. He laid upon the 
evil practices of men the purpose of God, 
and then He put His life into codperation 
with God, to translate the actual into the 
ideal. . . . . My brethren, that is the true 
passion of life: to put upon the actual the 
measurement of the ideal; and then to toil 
and suffer to translate the actual into the 
ideal—G. Campbell Morgan. 


Monday, 6th. Because thou... . hast 
not withheld thy son, . . I will bless 
thee. Gen. xx. 16, 17. 

It is from the dark clouds in our sky 
that the showers of blessing come— 
Selected. 


° 


Tuesday, 7th. None of us liveth to him- 
self. Rom. xiv. 7. 

One of the solemnities of our life is that 
we are responsible, not alone for what we 
purposely do, but also for what we uncon- 
sciously do. . . The shadow we cast 
when unwatched, when intent on no great 
errand, but just living our ordinary life, 
speaking and acting without any thought 
of what comes of it, is helping or harming 
others.—M. G. Dana. 


and one cried unto another, 
Holy, holy, holy, is the Lorp of hosts... . 
Then said I, Woe is me! for I am undone; 
because I am a man of unclean lips, and I 
dwell in the midst of a people of unclean 
lips. Isa. vi. I-5. 
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The modern lack of the sense of sin of 
which we complain is due to the modern 
lack of the sense of God... . . We get 
away from God and get all sorts of clever 
emanations coming from the fertile brain 
of man, excusing, questioning, and denying 
the fact of sin. What we want is the 
vision of God which broke on Isaiah... . . 
Our silly vanity and conceit and self-com- 
placency are due to our blindness to the 
fact of God. Let that come and humility 
will follow—Charles Brown, 


Thursday, 9th. Seven times a day do I 
praise thee because of thy righteous judg- 
ments. Ps, cxix, 164. 

In the days of King David, the Bible 
was a scanty book; yet he loved it well, 
and found daily wonders in it. Genesis 
; . Exodus . . Leviticus . 
Numbers Denterononiye sates 
VOSMGG). o Ale MWS 5 OD 6 55 a 
Ruth .—these were David’s Bible, 
and so thankful was he for such a priceless 
possession, that he praised God for its 
righteous judgments seven times a day. 
But you have an ampler Bible—a Bible 
with psalms and prophets in it, a Bible 
with gospels and epistles. How do you 
love that law? How often have you found 
yourself clasping it to your bosom as the 
man of your counsel? How often have 
your eyes glistened over a brightening page, 
as one who had found great spoil? How 
often have you dwelt on its precious prom- 
ises, till they evolved a sweetness which 
made you marvel? How many times have 
you praised the Lord for the clearness of 
its light, the sanctity of its truth, and 
the sureness of its immortality?—James 
Hamilton. 


Friday, toth. A certain rich man... . 
thought within himself, saying,, . . . Soul, 
thou hast much goods laid up for many 
years; take thine ease, eat, drink, and be 
merry. But God said unto him, Thou fool, 
this night thy soul shall be required of thee. 
Luke xi. 16-20. 

. There is no such thing as an unrelated 
thing, except as a mental conception, when 
it is a mere theory, or as a determination 
of one’s life, when it is a sin. A man who 
lives solely for himself has no right to live, 
for life is relation to others—Maltbie D. 


Babcock. 
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Saturday, 11th. According to your faith 
be it unto you. Matt. ix. 29. 

God honors no drafts where there are 
no deposits.—Selected. 


Sunday, 12th. Made nigh by the blood 


of Christ. Eph. uv. 13. 
All power is near. The sun flings every- 
where 


Its energetic treasures through the air. 

The sea’s impulsion beats around the 
world, ; 

Through all the sky electric force is 
hurled, 

And close by every trembling human fear 

The undefeated might of God is near. 


All loveliness is near. The common eye 

Drinks beauty from the bowl of every 
sky. 

There’s not a weed, there’s not a dusty 
clod, 

But shines with all the radiance of God. 

There’s not a human heart, however 
drear, 

But all celestial fairnesses are near. 


All good is near. 
dicts, 

To all horizons circles every star, 

The sea, the air, the mountain, field, and 
wood 

Are packed with providence and crammed 
with food, : 

And wheresoe’er an eyelid holds a tear 

The unimagined peace of God is near. 


The bird-songs are not 


But we are far. 
span 

The dark withdrawal of the heart of 
man? 

What lavish infinites suffice to fill 

The awful chasms and gulfs of human 
will? 

Yet even 
here 

The reaching Cross of Calvary is near. 


—Amos R. Wells. 


Alas, what bridge can 


here—thank God! yes, even 


Monday, 13th. Prepare ye the way of 
the Lorp. Isa. vl. 3. 

If I can only place one little brick in 
the pavement of the Lord’s pathway, 1 
will place it there, that coming generations 
may walk thereon to the heavenly city— 
Phillips Brooks. 


Tuesday, 14th. Being confident of this 
very thing, that he which hath begun a 
good work in you will perform it until the 
day of Jesus Christ. Phil. 7. 6. 

All that nature spins time will unravel, 
to the eternal confusion of all who are 
clothed therein. If there be one stitch in 
the celestial garment of our righteousness 

\ 
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which we are to insert ourselves, then we 
are lost; but this is our confidence, the Lord 
Who began will perfect—C. H. Spurgeon. 


Wednesday, 15th. J will run the way of 
thy commandments, when thou shalt en- 
large my heart. Ps. cxix. 32. 

It is'evident that we may “go” in the 
way of commandments and not “run.” 
There is the slow creeping of a mere ab- 
stract sense of stern duty. There is the 
slow walk of simple conscientiousness. 
There is the slavish course propelled by 
fear. There is the capricious~step, half- 
feeling, half-principle, which is continually 
halting. But all this is not to run. To 
run is a joyous thing, and shows that the 
affections and the heart are drawn to it. 
To run is free, and tells a mind unbound. 
To run is quick and constant progress; and 
the attainments are clear, and distinct, and 
large. To run is a light and easy motion, 
and marks facility. To run makes the goal 
of hope near, and gives the confidence of 
success.—James Vaughan. 


Thursday, 16th. Let all the people say, 
Amen. Ps. cvt. 48: 

“Amen.” The literal signification, “So 
be it,” is known to all; yet few consider 
the deep meaning, the great solemnity, and 
the abundant consolation treasured up in 
this word, which has formed for centuries 
the conclusion of the prayers and praises 
of God’s people. A. word which is fre- 
quently used without due thoughtfulness 
and unaccompanied with the feeling which 
it is intended to call forth, loses its power 
from this very familiarity, and though con- 
stantly on our lips, lies bedridden in the 
dormitory of our soul. But it is a great 
word, this word “Amen”; and Luther has 
truly said: “As your Amen is, so has been 
your prayer.”’—Adolph Saphir. 


Friday, 17th. The Lorp appeared unto 
him ina flame of fire out of the midst of 
a bush. Ex. wt. 2. 

Many a soul wastes years in longing for ~ 
the “halo” without realizing that it gener- 
ally comes by way of the “humdrum.” It 
is in the common acacia-bush of an un- 
romantic environment that the light of God 
appears, and makes it glorious to the watch- 
ful, faithful soul. What studendous issues 
for time and eternity hang upon fidel- 
ity to our daily trust we may not realize 
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at the moment, but God will see that true 
loyalty will never miss its mark.—Selected. 


Saturday, 18th. Quietly wait for the sal- 
vation of the Lorv. Lam. ii. 26. 

Quietness before God is one of the most 
difficult of all Christian graces—to sit where 
He places us; to be what He would have 
us to be, and this as long as He pleases.— 
Richard Cecil. 


Sunday, roth. Even so ye, forasmuch as 
ye are gealous of spiritual gifts, seek that 
ye may excel to the edifying of the church, 
i COfs Aer 12: 


Seek to excel! Is not the wish to excel 
a very bad thing? . . . . the root of most 
of the evil in the world? . » es; but 
look at the passage again. Look at the 
reason for the precept: “Forasmuch as ye 
are zealous of spiritual gifts.” Paul says 
‘if they had been zealous for material gifts 
he would have given very different advice. 
To excel in a material gift is to excel 
others. But to excel in spiritual gifts 

is to surpass our former selves. 
The value of a spiritual gift depends on its 
diffusiveness. Joy dies unless it 
is shared. Love breaks the heart unless 
it is reciprocated. Wouldst thou 
know whether thy gift is spiritual or tem- 
poral? Ask thyself the question: Why do 
I wish to excel in it? Is it that 
thou mayest make thy brother glad? Is it 
that thy voice may cheer the toiling, that 
thy song may brighten the invalid, that thy 
reading may instruct the blind, that thy 
painted flower may gladden the infirm, that 
thy music may beguile a sister’s hour of 
weariness, that thy poetry may kindle the 
aspiring of drooping souls? Then is thy 
gift spiritual, whatever it may be. Be it 
stone or lime, be it verse or rhyme, be it 
earth or time, if it is meant for “the edify- 
ing of the church,” “it is a gift of the 
Spirit of God.”’—George Matheson. 


Monday, 20th. With good will doing 
service, as to the Lord, and not to men. 


Eph. vi. 7. 


“With good will doing service’—a simple 
little phrase, 

And yet I often find it a help to weary 
days. ; 

No work so dull and irksome but bright- 
ens at this word: 

“With good will doing service, as unto 
Christ, the Lord.” 

—Selected. 
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Tuesday, 21st. Not grudgingly, or of 
necessity: for God loveth a cheerful giver. 
2 COT. 1%. 7. 

Giving a “cup of cold water” in the 
name of the Master we do not lose the 
reward. But note that the water must be 
cold; herein lies its beauty and merit. In 
a burning clime the host has been con- 
siderate and gives his guest a chilled 
draught. A waterpot full to the brim on 
which no care has been bestowed counts 
Or litLlenmenr cee Let us take care in all our 
helpfulness that the spirit in which it is 
done is lovely, multiplying the value of the 
gift and service a hundred-fold—W. L. 
Watkinson. 


Wednesday, 22nd.* O death, where is 
thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? 
TACOMA UA 55: 

Thank God, we are to gain by death. 
We are to have something that death can- 
not touch. When this earthly body is 
raised, all the present imperfection will be 
gone. Jacob will leave his lameness. Paul 
will have no “thorn in the flesh.” We shall 
enter a life that deserves the name of life 
—happy, glorious, everlasting; the body 
once more united to the soul, no longer 
mortal, subject to pain and disease and 
death, but glorified, incorruptible, “fash- 
ioned like unto his glorious body,” every- 
thing that hinders the spiritual life left be- 
hind. We are exiles now, but then we 
who are faithful shall stand before the 
throne of God, “joint-heirs with Christ,” 
kings and priests, citizens of that heavenly 
country.—D. L. Moody. 


Thursday, 23rd. Cast that he hath given 
thee upon the Lorn. Ps. lv. 22 (R. V., Mar- 


gin). 
The thought suggested is very impressive. 
. The Lord gives us things that are 
too hard for us that we may cast them on 
Him for His all-sufficient grace and His 
efficient working. We have asked Him for 
new manifestations of His power in our 
IMGESS 5 ced And God has met us by giving 
to us some harder place, some more impos- 
sible task and burden. Perhaps our first 
impulse has been to lay it down in dis- 
couragement as too heavy for us to bear. 
Rather, let us take it up and roll it over 
on Him, reminding Him that He has given 


*Mr. D. L. Moody’s ‘Coronation Day,” 1899. 
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it to us and that He must carry us through 
this new pathway of faith and victory. We 
have His own warrant for this: “Call unto 
me,” He says, “and I will answer thee, 
and shew thee great and hidden things, 
which thou knowest not.’—A. B. Simpson. 


Friday, 24th. Glory to God in the high- 
est, and on earth peace, good will toward 
men. Luke v1. 14. 

The life of the Lord Jesus Christ upon 
the earth was the working out and develop- 
ment of the song of the angels. It was 
“glory to God,” illustrated in- His obedi- 
ence, in His personal sacrifice, in His pray- 
ers and teachings, in His consecration and 
death. It was “peace” in all the utterances 
of His life, peace beaming from His gentle 
eye, peace spoken by His daily acts, peace 
in His bearing humbly and patiently the 
buffetings, and strokes, and insults, and 
injuries that were put upon Him. It was 
“sood will toward men,” for every thought, 
word and act of that Blessed Life was the 
translation of God’s infinite love into forms 
visible to the mortal eyes that saw Him.— 
John McClintock. 


Saturday, 25th. God hath in 
these last days spoken unto us by his Son, 
. the brightness of his glory, and the 
express image of his person. Heb. i. 1-3. 
Are you willing to believe that love is the 
strongest thing in the world—stronger than 
hate, stronger than evil, stronger than 
death—and that the Blessed Life which 
began in Bethlehem nineteen hundred 
years ago is the image and brightness of 
the Eternal Love? Then you can keep 
Christmas, and if you keep it for a day, 
why not always? But you can never keep 
it alone-—Henry van Dyke. 


Sunday, 26th. J will . 


. bring her 
into the wilderness, and . . . 


. I will give 


‘her her vineyards from thence, and the 


valley of Achor for a door of hope: and 
she shall sing there, as in the days of her 
youth, and as in the day when she came 
up out of the land of Egypt. Hos. ii. 
GAS TD. 

From that sterile, mountain-guarded val- 
ley [of Achor] Israel marched to victory, 
or, to use the imagery of Hosea, it was 
as though the massive slabs opened in the 
cliffs, and the people passed into cornfields, 
vineyards and oliveyards, singing amid 
their rich luxuriance as they sang in their 


ra 


youth in the day when they came up out of 
Egypt. 

Ah, metaphor as true as fair! For in 
all our inner life there is no “valley of 
Achor,” where the work of execution is 
faithfully performed, in which there is not 
a “door of hope”’—an entrance into the 
Garden of the Lord; and a song so sweet, 
so joyous, so triumphant, that it would 
seem as if the buoyancy of youth were wed 
with the experience and mellowness of age. 
—F, B. Meyer. 


Monday, 27th. The law was given by 
Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ. John 1%. 17. 

The Law and the Gospel are two keys. 
The Law is the key that shutteth up men 
under condemnation; the Gospel is the key 
which opens the door and lets them out.— 
Wiliam Tyndale. p 


Tuesday, 28th. Thou... 


. remainest. 
Lam. v. 19. 3 


“Thou remainest,” blest Redeemer, 
Lord of peace and Lord of strife, 
Jesus, Saviour, Lord forever, 
“Thou remainest” Christ my life. 


Satisfying every longing 
Of my sinful soul for grace, 

From my weakness never turning, 
“Thou remainest” Christ my peace. 


Earthly joys may soon be fading, 
Wintry frosts sweet flow’rs destroy; 

But above the cloud that’s shading, 
“Thou remainest” Christ my joy. 


One by one my loved may leave me, 
Voices sweet no more be heard; 
But of God naught can bereave me, 

“Thou remainest” Christ my Lord. 


—D. W. Whittle. 


Wednesday, 29th. J will sing of mercy 
and judgment: unto thee, O Lorn, will I 
SING PSs Cl. T. 

How few our miseries to the number of 
our mercies! How far have our blessings 
exceeded our afflictions! our nights of 
sleep, those of wakefulness! our hours of 
health, those of sickness! our many gains, 
the few losses we have suffered! For 
every blow, how many blessings! and even 
when He smote with one hand, did not a 
gracious God hold up with the other? Who 
has not to sing much more of mercies than 
of judgments? Is there ever a month, a 
week, a day, an hour, a moment, a single 
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moment, when from Thy blessed and boun- 
tiful hand, O God, mercies are not falling 
in showers, thick as the raindrops that 
shimmer in-sunlight on the water, or as 
the snowflakes that fill the wintry air?— 
Thomas Guthrie. 


Thursday, 30th. The life that now is, 
and... . that which is to come. 1 Tim. 
av. 8. 

There is no great picture possible, says 
John Ruskin, unless there be in it what he 
calls “heaven-light.” And there is no great 
life in the present and the now possible 
except as a man lives it in the light of the 
unseen and the eternal. Moses “endured 
as seeing him who is invisible.” Paul de- 
clared his citizenship was in heaven. 


John Milton lived and labored as ever © 
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“neath the Great Taskmaster’s eye.” There 
is no other possible way to greatness. Men 
must live their lives in the light of the 
eternal—J. D. Jones. 


Friday, 31st. J am _ persuaded, that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things pres- 
ent, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God, which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord. Rom. viii. 
38, 39. 

Go forward into to-morrow, you who lose 
much with the years, and your hearts grow 
sadder as the days go by, remembering this: 
whatever else is forgotten, one thing goes 
with you, and shall go with you to the end 
—“the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.”—John Kelman. 
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Revi. 75. pMevyer, “B-A., D:: 


GOD YEARNS OVER BACKSLIDING ISRAEL, 


(December 12, Hos. xi. 1-11.) 


Mec, 6. Hos:-xi, 1-11. 
Decy s7a0 ger. uu: 1-13, 

Dee, “8. Jer: ni._ 11-18, 
Dec. 9. Isa. 1. 2-9. 

Dec. 10. Isa. xxxv. 1-10. 
Dec. 11. Matt. xxiii. 29-39. 
Dec..12. Matt. xi. 20-30. 


Hosea was a native and probably a priest 
of the Northern Kingdom of the Ten 
Tribes. His name is almost identical with 
Joshua and Jesus, and means Salvation. 
His ministry covered a period of about 
fifty-nine or sixty years, during the decline 
and fall of Israel as distinguished from 
Judah. He has been described as the first 
prophet of grace, Israel’s earliest evange- 
list, the minister of the tender love of 
God. His love steals over us like the dew. 
His sentences are full of scent and color, 
of vernal rains and summer glory, of the 
first flush of the-golden corn and the per- 
fume of the vines. Nature saturates his 
chapters and human interests supply his 
vocabulary. There is a closer similarity 
between his thoughts and phrases and those 
of Jesus Himself than is exhibited by any 


other Old Testament writer. However 
lofty his conceptions of the love of God 
they are combined with the homely meta- 
phors of the daily life of man—the fowler 
and his net, the breaking up of fallow 
ground, the reapers, the harvesters, and 
the wagoner. And if we would find a 
counterpart to the anguish of our Lord 
over the ingratitude and fate of Jerusalem, 
we shall find it in the sorrow which tore 
Hosea’s heart, as he anticipated the inevita- 
ble results of Israel’s infidelity to her great 
Lover. 

THE ConpITION oF JsRAEL. In order to 
understand the situation which Hosea 
faced, it is necessary to read this Book 
carefully through. In chap. iv. the general 
position is stated, from which it is clear 
that moral decay had eaten very far into 
Israel’s heart. The family life was de- 
stroyed by impurity, and society by theft and 
murder. Chapter y. depicts priests and 
princes, in which, we are told of the corrup- 
tion of the one and the debauchery of the 
other. Chapters v. and vi. show how ephem- 
eral and disappointing had been the 
former efforts to reform. The rulers were 
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infected with the prevailing corruption, and 
the people seemed incapable of permanent 
repentance. Chapter vii. presents the de- 
plorable spectacle of a drunken and profli- 
gate court: “No truth, nor mercy, nor 
knowledge of God in the land.” Priest 
and people stumble. Housebreaking, high- 
way robbery and assassination, the oppres- 
sion of the poor, the luxury and impurity 
of the rich, the deep-grained idolatry and 
treachery of the nation—all seemed like a 
universal sickness, which had spread even 
to nature herself. From the court down- 
wards through society there was but one 
story,—the story of decay and degeneracy, 
to which the sorrows that had invaded 
Hosea’s own home presented some faint 
but painful analogy. : 

Two TENDER IMAGES. 

1. Helpless Childhood (ver. 1-3). How- 
ever far the boy may wander the mother 
always remembers him as he was in the 
dear, guileless years of boyhood. And 
thus, the love of God dwells on the promise 
of our youth. For some inscrutable reason 
Israel has always held a unique relation- 
ship to God, as was evidenced in the choice 
of Abraham and the call of the Exodus. 
What was the chosen race then but a group 
of slaves, toiling in Pharaoh’s brickkilns, 
building his treasure cities, worn out with 
toils that threatened their ultimate extinc- 
tion? And why did the Almighty turn 
from Egypt with her vision of a life be- 
yond the grave, from Pheenicia the great 
colonizer, from the valley of the Euphra- 
tes, with its ancient Nineveh and the mighty 
Babylon, that was to be—in order to nurse 
this feeble child to greatness? These are 
inscrutable questions for which we have 
no solution, except to say: “Even so, 
Father ; for so it seemed good in thy sight.” 
But the wonder has its counterpart in our 
own history. “Behold, what manner of 
love the Father hath bestowed upon us, 
that we should be called the sons of God’; 
1 John iii. 1,2. We did not win this unique 
privilege; it is the gift of the grace of 
God. We were begotten “not of blood, nor 
of the will of the flesh, . . . . but of God.” 
Would that we realized our position and 
lived worthily of so high an honor! Egypt 
should have no lure for us; we are called 
out of it! 

But the sorrow is, that, from our earliest, 


' results of our blunders and sins! 
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there is in us all a bias away from God. 
The more He calls the further we go from 
Him. Our sacrifices and incense, 7.e., our 
allocation of income and the fragrant gifts 
of talent and genius are given in other 
directions, rather than dedicated to Him. 
Notice the extreme beauty of the following 
reminiscence of national childhood: “I 
taught Ephraim to walk’; and then, as if 
the child had fallen, and cried for help 
and solace in the hurt inflicted on himself: 
“holding them on mine arms.” But they 
knew not that the loving care of God was 
interposed to save them from the disastrous 
consequences of their misdoings and to 
heal them. We need hardly indicate the 
close application of that to ourselves. How 
often God has hastened to save us from the 
As Addi- 
son puts it: 

“When through the slippery paths of youth 

With heedless steps I ran, 


Thine arm unseen conveyed me safe, 
And led me up to man.” 


2. The Wearied Oxen. This picture is 
drawn from a team of bullocks, who have 
been dragging some lumbering wagon up a 
steep and difficult road. The yoke has 
chafed and cut them, and the humane driver 
calls a halt, to speak kindly to the beasts, 
and raise the harness from the wounded 
flesh or torn mouth (jaws). Perhaps he 
feeds them, and draws them forward by 
his kind and cheering voice. The only 
cords employed under these circumstances 
are those -of human kindness, which the 
patient animals recognize, and to which 
they will respond by exertions which the 
whip could not extort. 

There is a close connection, as Dr. Adam 
Smith suggests, between these two figures. 
We act either as happy, irresponsible. chil- 
dren in life’s early days, or as the plodding 
draught-cattle when life’s serious burdens 
lie on us, and, in each experience we may 
reckon on the love of God. He never 
leaves us. He saves us from the conse- 
quences of our mistakes and failures, and 
helps us in our life tasks. He does not 
drive us, but takes His place beside us. 
However steep our path and exhausted our’ 
strength, all seems easy when He places 
Himself at our side. If only we yield to 


. Him we shall not be sent back to Egypt 


and Asshur shall not rule over us. 


-enrich the soil (Luke xiii. 6-9). 
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THe ANGUISH oF Divine Love. Israel 
seemed like a foolish sheep which, nibbling 
the grass on the slope of the precipice, de- 
scends from one green, juicy spot to an- 
other, until retreat by its own efforts is 
impossible. In the madness of its despera- 
tion, with the vultures already overhead, 
it seems ready to take the fatal leap into 
oblivion, and the shepherd feels that he 
must make one more great effort to save 
it. “How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? 


how shall I deliver thee, Israel? how shall 
I make thee as Admah? how shall I set thee 


as Zeboim?” For Admah and Zeboim, see 
Gen. xiv. 8. The love of God cannot let 
these people go their way to destruction 
without one further effort to: arrest their 
steps and bring them back to Himself. 
“My compassions awaken. I will not carry 
out the heat of my wrath, I will not utterly 
destroy; for I am God, and not man... 

I will not enter your city to destroy.” 

It is thus that the husbandman speaks 
of his barren fig tree. Before he cuts it 
down, he says, Let me loosen the earth and 
Every 
method that God’s love can invent is tried 
before the sinner is allowed to plunge into 


_ the bottomless pit of his own choosing and 
-digging. As the lost soul, even though it 


be.a Judas, reviews its past, it must con- 
fess that nothing more could have been 
done for its recovery (see Isa. v. 4). 

In the final verses (ver. 10, 11), the 
prophet declares that Israel would not be 
finally destroyed, but sent into captivity 
for their good, and that, ultimately, they 
would be brought back. God would call 
them with a great voice, as of a lion; then 
would His sons hasten, swift as a bird 
from Egypt, and as a dove from Assyria, 
and they should be replaced in their for- 
mer dwelling place. And what Jehovah 
has said He will stand by, and His people 
who trust Him shall never be ashamed. 


Gotpen Text: Hos. xt. 4. 


THE SONG OF THE ANGELS. 
(December 19, Luke ii. 1-20.) 


Dec. 13. Luke ii. 1-20. 
Dec. 14. Luke i. 67-79. 
Weel Se lsae xt LO: 
De, WS, Lee be, aha 
Dec. 17. Psalm 1xxii. 
Dec. 18. Luke xix. 1-10. 
Dec. 19. Rom. i. 8-17. 


The artless, simple style of the opening 
chapters of the third Gospel suggests that 
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the evangelist went to the fountain of first- 
hand knowledge, and obtained from Mary 
herself in her old age an exact statement 
of the things which she had never ceased 
to ponder in her heart. These he repro- 
duced, as nearly as possible, in her own 
words. It is thus that the specially human 
aspects of the Nativity are presented to 
us on this page. This is also in keeping 
with the tenor and purpose of this Gospel. 
Luke omits the story of the visit of the 
Magi, which Matthew inserts because it 
is characteristic of our Lord’s royalty, as 
the Son of David’s royal line; but he loves 
to dwell on the simple accompaniments of 
our Saviour’s birth, as specially character- 
istic of His copartnership in human life. 

IN THIS PARAGRAPH WE ARE CONFRONTED 
By THREE GREAT Empires. 

1. The Empire of Rome. The mighty 
Emperor Augustus—whose name is affixed 
to the eighth month of the year—was the su- 
preme force in the world of human politics. 
Roman officials represented him in every 
country. Roman messengers sped from the 
limits of civilization, bearing dispatches 
along the roads that linked the world of the 
time to the golden milestone in Rome. Ro- 
man justice gave the law, and Roman leg- 
ions maintained it for the whole civilization 
of that age. It was his decree for a census 
that set in motion the newly married pair 
from Nazareth to their tribal city, Bethle- 
hem, forever associated with the great 
David, of whose house and lineage Joseph 
had sprung. Cyrenius, for the second time, 
was governor of Syria, and Herod was a 
puppet king. 

2. The Empire of the Laboring Poor. 
This is the most lasting empire of all. 
The world is not made up of notables, 
such as kings, statesmen, and philosophers, 
but of artificers, mechanics, and laborers. 
Kings may come and go, empires rise 
and fall, but the great world of humanity 
pursues its course. While Germans and 
the Allies were contending in Flanders, 
the peasants pursued their ordinary labors 
on the land; and the vast harvests of last 
autumn prove how much ordinary labor 
has continued to expand itself in agricul- 
ture. In this paragraph we have the arti- 
san Joseph, representing the skilled labor, 
and the shepherds the most primitive kind 
of industry. 
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3. The Empire of the Unseen and 
Eternal World, which interlaces our com- 
mon life, but of which we are mostly 
unaware, save on occasions like this, when 
it breaks in upon our ordinary common- 
place. 

Tue REASONS FOR THIS INRUPTION OF 
THE ANGELS WitTH THEIR Soncs. The 
Bible everywhere assumes the existence of 
angels. But for the most part they pro- 
ceed on their errands without our notice or 
observation. They are sent forth to min- 
- ister, but we cannot detect the beat of their 
wings, or overhear their footsteps. Here, 
however, they are represented as showing 
quite unusual and uncontrollable interest 
in the marvelous birth, which had recently 
taken place in the stall which the horned 
oxen shared with Mary. That interest may 
thus be accounted for: 


1. The Birth of the Son of God in 
human flesh was a new thing in the history 
of the universe. That the Word of God 
should be One with God, should dwell in 
the bosom of the Father, should create all 
things, or should be the origin and focus 
of wisdom, did not excite surprise, because 
all these were familiar; but that He should 
be made in the likeness of man, should 
become flesh and tabernacle amongst us, 
was so absolutely and bewilderingly new 
in the experience of eternity, that Heaven 
poured forth in the manifestation of ador- 
ing wonder. 

2. They were obeying a distinct com- 
mand. “When he , . bringeth in the 
firstborn into the world he saith, And let 
all the angels of God worship him” (Heb. i. 
6). 

3. They were carried beyond themselves 
in adoring admiration of the greatness of 
the love of God. They knew the sad his- 
tory of our race, the depths of depravity, 
ingratitude, and evil into which mankind 
had sunk, the defiance of God’s sovereignty, 
the rejection of His loving approaches, the 
substitution of the material for the spirit- 
ual. If mankind had been cast away for- 
ever, as their fallen fellow angels were, 
they could hardly have been surprised. But 
to see the love of God stooping so low in 
order to redeem its enemies, that Jesus 
should become lower than themselves in 
order to undergo the suffering of death— 
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this filled them with amazement (Heb. ii. 
9; Jude 6). 

4. They wanted to express their benevo- 
lent joy°on our behalf. The angel hosts 
are ceaselessly employed in ministering to 
our race, created later than themselves and 
apparently more highly privileged. But 
they cherish no envy of us, so absorbed are 
they in our welfare. There is joy in their 
pure bosoms when one sinner repents, but 
much more when, by His incarnation, Jesus 
placed the ladder of ascent well within the 
reach of the feeblest and most degraded! 
(Luke xv. 7.) 

5. They wanted to press forward in 
their studies of the manifold wisdom of 
God. The cryptic language of the types 
baffled them. They are represented as 
bending over the mercy seat, and desiring 
to look into the secret significance of Old 
Testament symbols. But here those mys- 
teries were written large and legible in the 
Infant that lay on Mary’s breast. They 
could see and understand. See Eph. iii. 
10; 1 Tim. iii. 16; 1 Peter i. 12. 

6. They realized that they were them- 
selves to share in the result of the work 
which the Lord was inaugurating. It is 
quite true that Jesus did not lay hold on 
angels, but on human nature, but it is also 
true that by the blood of the Cross the 
Saviour has influenced for good, things in 
heaven as well as on earth. If man is 
advanced in nearness to God, will not all 
orders, according to their degrees, get 
nearer also? In any case it may be that 
angels do not now need to veil their faces 
with their wings, but behold with unveiled 
face the glory of God in the face of Im- 
manuel (Col. i. 20; Isa. vi. 2; 2 Cor. iv. 6). 

7. They desired to signalize to earth the 
extreme importance of the event which 
had taken place. The great Roman Empire 
had as little thought or care for the birth 
of a child in Bethlehem, as we would have 
for a birth in the heart of the Amazon 
forests. Jerusalem was too much occupied 
with her politics and her religious disputes 
to consider an infant newly born of David’s 
line. The great stream of human life flowed 
on, ignorant that it had reached the equator 
between the two hemispheres of B. C. and 
A. D. But to the angel hosts these things 
were all apparent, and they desired to 
awaken man to understand. 
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THEIR Sonc. It set God’s glory first. 
We must begin there in our prayers and 
praises, in the ordering of our lives, and 
the view we take of the progress and 
politics of our age. The main considera- 
tion must never be what shall promote this 
or that national or personal interest, but, 
what will be most for God’s glory. That 
was the great motive which animated our 
Lord throughout His whole career. See 
John xii. 28; xiii. 31; xvii. 1, 4. When 
God is glorified, there is Peace. Peace in 
the heart; peace in the Church; peace in 
human society; peace in the great world. 
It is because God has not been first in 
human affairs that we have been landed in 
this world struggle. But as R. V. renders 
it, there is a further condition which must 
be observed if the peace of God shall take 
up its settled abode among us—we must 
be men in whom God is well pleased. God 
give us hearts such as these simple shep- 
herds had, that we may hear the angels 
singing, may go and experience for our- 
selves and tell the tidings abroad! 

Four PracticAL ReFiEctions. (1) Let 
us prize the Gospel. If angels think so 
much of it, what should we think? They 
wonder at what affects them only indirectly, 
but we are the immediate beneficiaries of 
our Lord’s great act. (2) Let us study it. 
The shepherds were not content to hear 
of it, but went even to Bethlehem to see for 
themselves. We must not be content alone 
to hear of these wonders, we must have 
personal touch with them. We must see, 
behold with our eyes, and handle the Word 
of Life (1 John i. 1). (3) We must be- 
come evangelists. The shepherds were so 
full of their discovery, that they told every 
one whom they met. (4) We must live 
lives of praise, adoration, and thanksgiv- 
ing. “[They] returned, glorifying and 
praising God.” 

Gotpen Text: Luke iv. Io. 


THE LORD'S GRACIOUS PROMISES TO ISRAEL. 


(December 26, Hos. xiv.) 


Dec. 20. 1 Kings xxi. 11-20; 2 Kings ii. 1-12a. 
Dec. 21. 2 Kings v. 1-14; 2 Kings vi. 8-23. 
Dec. 22. 2 Kings xi. 1-12; 2 Kings xii. 4-15. 
Dec. 23. Dan. i. 8-20; Jonah iii. 1-10. 

Dec. 24. Amos. v. 1-15; 2 Chron. xxvi. 8-21. 
Dec. 25. Hos. xi. 1-11; 2 Kings xvii. 1-18. 
Dec. 26. Hos. xiv.; Luke ii. 1-20. 


This remarkable chapter may be arranged 
as a dialogue. 
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Hosea Speaks. “O Israel, return... . 
mercy” (ver. 1-4). Clearly this appeal 
is addressed to the people of the Northern 
Kingdom. We have seen, during the 
studies of this quarter, how far they had 
backslidden from the God of their fathers. 
Elijah’s life was one long protest against 
Baal worship, and his translation was God’s 
indorsement of his courageous warnings. 
Elisha’s quieter and gentler ministry, which 
had brought healing to the Syrian Naaman, 
had failed equally as his predecessors. The 
faithful pleadings of Amos and Jonah had 
been in vain; and now, once again, Hosea 
returns with a final challenge. 

This is a suitable lesson for the close of 
the year, for backsliding is too common 
among the professed children of God. 
When first converted we walk closely with 
Him; we are full of joy, earnest in service, 
generous in our administration of money 
for His cause. Then we become lax in 
prayer. We allow the Bible to remain un- 
opened, because our appetite is clogged with 
the sweets of the world and we have lost 
our taste for it. Our Christian work is 
maintained as a duty, not as a delight; and 
instead of running in the race, we loiter 
along the road picking wild flowers and un- 
ripe fruit. 

To backslide is very dangerous, because 
the rift is always widening. When once 
the borer-worm gets into the heart of the 
big tree, it is only a question of years and 
the tree will come crashing to the ground. 
Judas did not become a traitor in a day; 
he began by filching small amounts from 
the bag. . . Backsliding is very conta- 
gious. Backsliders in a church or class 
are like barnacles to a ship. The whole 
regiment may be impaired by one or two 
cowards or pessimists. Israel’s mighty host 
was delayed in the desert march because 
Miriam had spoken unadvisedly. Back- 
sliding must cause great grief to Christ. 
Nothing is sadder to a loving heart than 
the signs of lessening affection. “I would 
thou wert . « . . hot.” 

Note the prophet’s advice to backsliders. 
(1) “Return.” Go back, step by step, till 
you pick up the thread of obedience where 
you dropped it. You must enter the nar- 
row way by the gap through which you 
left it. (2) “Take with you words.” “Tf 
we confess our sins... . .” Call a spade a 
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spade. Do not prevaricate. Do not talk 
about weakness and heredity and environ- 
ment. Say: “Father, I have sinned.” God 
does not want bullocks. The words of our 
lips are the best sacrifices. (3) Cast away 
false confidence. “Asshur shall not save 
us.” (4) Trust in God’s Fatherly character, 
as revealed in Jesus Christ. “In thee the 
fatherless findeth mercy.” Dare to believe 
that He accepts what you bring, and that 
you are immediately restored to the old 
happy position, as an accepted and beloved 
child. None of those things that have 
blackened your past record will ever be 
mentioned against you. 

JenovAH Speaks. “I will heal their 
backslidings.” (1) All sin is forgiven. (2) 
The soul is healed of the deep wounds 
which it has inflicted on itself. (3) The 
chastening of the rod will cease. (4) He 
will restore comfort to the mourning heart, 
as the good Samaritan poured oil and wine 
on the fainting Jew. The New Testament 
correlative of ver. 4 is Eph. i. 7. 

' The metaphors expanding God’s welcome 
to the returning prodigal are extraordinary 
in their wide range. Nature seems laid 
under very heavy contribution in order to 
furnish the requisite analogies. So many- 
sided is God’s grace, that comparison is 
heaped on comparison. The dew in the 
East, where the rainfall is often intermitted 
for months, is more necessary and profuse 
than with us, and the life of nature is 
revived by its gentle distillation, which 
steals over the drooping herbage. What 
is more beautiful than the morning light 
reflected from the dew-baptized earth! So 
quietly, tenderly, copiously, continuously, 
will God renew our souls. The lily is the 
gorgeous scarlet flower, familiar to all 
Oriental travelers. ‘Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these.” But lest 
it should be supposed that these blessings 
would be as ephemeral as the flower, which 
flourishes to-day, and is cast into the oven 
to-morrow, God hastens to add that He will 
give stability like the giant spurs and roots 
of Lebanon. The spreading branches of the 
oak set forth the far-reaching influence of 
a holy life. The silver beauty and fruit- 
fulness of the olive bespeak the daily 
anointing. The fragrance of the restored 
soul is compared to the breath of the wind, 
which has passed over the cornfields, pas- 
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ture, heather-covered hills, and the fir trees 
of Lebanon. The corn for ability to feed 
the religious cravings of the world, the 
vine to stay the thirst of the soul, the wine 
to delight the sense of smell—all these 
are laid under the inspired demand of fur- 
nishing some further illustration of the 
beauty and usefulness of a life which is 
yielded once more to the service of God. 

As we pass through this amazing cata- 
logue of all that God is prepared to make 
of us, we turn sorrowfully to the kind 
of influence that we have been exerting 
upon our fellows. How have we embodied 
these rich metaphors? How many of these 
promises have been claimed and realized? 
How many people have sat under our 
shadow with great delight, and found our 
fruit sweet to their taste? But “God is 
able to make all grace abound towards you; 
that ye, always having all sufficiency in all 
things, may abound to every good work” 
(2 Corie Sr 

EpHRAIM SPEAKS. “What have I to do 
any more with idols?” When the woman 
of Samaria had found the inner fountain 
of living water, we are told that she left 
her waterpot at the well-head, where she 
had met the Lord. Before that blessed hour, 
no persuasion would have availed to bring 
her to surrender or forget it. But all was 
altered, from that moment. So with Eph- 
raim! He had been joined to idols (iv. 17). 
This Book abounds with references to the 
gross idolatries which disgraced the whole 
land. It would have been impossible to get 
the people to abandon their idols, unless 
something better had been offered. A girl 
will gladly cast away sham jewels when 
real ones are offered her. It is when God’s 
love and grace have reached high-water 
mark, as in these paragraphs, that the soul 
casts its idols to the moles and bats (Isa. 
hy AD 

JEHOVAH SPEAKS. “I have heard him and 
observed him,” (See Psalm cxxxix. 15-17.) 
This is the Father’s loving gaze (Luke xv. 
20). 

IsRAEL SPEAKS. “I am like a green fir 
tree.’ Amid the sere hues of autumn, the 
fresh foliage of the fir tree is refreshing: 
to the eye. 

JEHOVAH SPEAKS. “From me is thy fruit 
found.” Let us guard against pride and 
self-conceit. What is there that we have 
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not received? “Every virtue we possess 
is His and His alone” (John xv. 5, 6; Rom. 
Sob 1tS))s 

Hosra Speaks (ver. 9). This is the con- 
clusion of the whole matter. There is a 
reason for God’s dealing with us in wrath 
and mercy. His ways are always right. 
May He give us grace to walk therein with 
Him! 


GoLpEN TeExT: Ps. citi. 8. 


THE ASCENDING LORD. 


(January 2, Acts i. 1-14.) 


Dec 2/7. Acts: 1 I-14" 
Dec. 28. John xx. 11-18. 
Dec. 29. 2 Kings ii. 9-14. 
Dec sO rs. xxiv. a-10. 
Deco 31) Eph. iy. 7-16. 
Jan. 1. Rev. xxii. 8-16. 
Jan. 2. Rey. xiv. 1-7. 


»The Lord had, from the first, anticipated 
His ascension (John vi. 33, 38, 51, 62). 
His supremacy over the earth, the grave, 
and the lower world had been demon- 
strated, but the air was equally at His 
command. It was necessary that He should 
pass within the veil that He might become 
our High Priest and Mediator (Heb. x. 19, 
20). The sacrifice had been offered and 
He must needs carry the evidence within 
the Presence Chamber, where He appears 
in the midst of the throne, “a Lamb as it 
had been slain.” He is Victim and Priest. 
And from that unseen world, which proba- 
bly dips down into this, as the atmosphere 
into the valleys, He is ever carrying on His 
great redemptive agencies, with as much 
compassion and energy as in the days of 
His flesh. It is for this purpose that Luke 
tells his friend Theophilus, z.¢c., a lover of 
God, that the former treatise, the third 
Gospel, was the record of what Jesus “be- 
gan both to do and teach,” suggesting that 
He was continuing to do and teach through- 
out the subsequent story of His Church. 
This Book may truly be called the Book 
of Acts-—-but the acts are not primarily 
those of the Apostles, but of the ascended 
Christ, Who is alive for evermore, the 
Alpha and Omega, the First and the Last. 

Our Lorp’s PosrHumous Ministry (ver. 
2-8). Here only is its length, forty days, 
definitely stated. During that time the 
proofs which He gave that He was alive 
after His passion were incontrovertible. 
The Apostles and others, enumerated in 1 
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Cor. xv. 1-12, were convinced, contrary to 
all previous experience and reasoning, that 
their Lord was in every respect the same, 
except that the texture of His body was 
more ethereal than in the days preceding 
His crucifixion. He could go and come, 
make Himself evident or recede from view, 
at His will (Luke xxiv. 31). Our holy 
religion does not rest on reason or argu- 
ment, but on the testimony of large num- 
bers of persons, who were convinced, not- 
withstanding much obtuseness and question- 
ing, that Jesus, Who had died on the Cross, 
was actually risen from the dead. He was 


_ seen of them, spake with them, and ate 


with them. (See ver. 4, R. V., margin, and 
Luke xxiv. 39-43.) 

During this time He was engaged in 
giving commandment unto the Apostles. 
This legislation, which of course was au- 
thoritative, probably concerned the struc- 
ture, ministry, and ordinances of the 
Church. Little realizing all that awaited 
them, they listened to these last instructions 
of the Master, which were to be put in 
operation as need arose. This Book and 
the Epistles are the only clue left us as 
to the nature of these injunctions: but the 
institutions of the primitive Church are 
of primary importance, because directly 
initiated by those who doubtless acted pre- 
cisely on their memory of the Lord’s final 
wishes and directions. Note that we are 
expressly told that the Holy Spirit was 
specially associated with these, because He 
was to carry forward our Lord’s work, 
and the Church was to be the special organ 
and instrument of His operations. 

“The things pertaining to the kingdom of 
God” were also the subjects of Christ’s 
definite instruction. That kingdom is, of 
course, the ideal of the world and human 
society as they exist in the mind and inten- 
tion of God. What we see around us as 
compared with God’s thought is something 
like the poor scribbled page of a child’s 
copy book, compared with the faultless 
copy which stands at the top of the page. 
In addition to this perfect objective ideal, 
the kingdom of God comprehends those 
eternal and Divine forces by which it is to 
be brought about. Our Lord always had 
that ideal before Him as His pattern in 
every miracle and sermon, and He was 
ever drawing upon the Divine treasure- 
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house for the grace and energy needed to 
bring earth into closer harmony with God’s 
perfect plan. As He was about to leave 
the completion of His work to His Apos- 
tles, it was necessary to acquaint them with 
these great principles of procedure. Not 


only did He instruct them, but He re-~ 


minded them that “the promise of the 
Father” was to be fulfilled. Of that prom- 
ise He had spoken much, and here we 
naturally recall John’s great chapters—xiv., 
xv, oxvi. (Sees alson Luke fsa. 42) 
He may have reminded them that He had 
Himself waited for thirty years before 
He received His own enduement for His 
life work, at His baptism. He was, there- 
fore, not putting too great a strain on 
them when He bade them wait “not many 
days” for the baptism of the Holy Spirit, 
of which John had spoken (Luke iii. 16). 
Let us say, here, how foolish it is to enter 
on our life work as preachers or teachers, 
unless we have the assurance of being 
similarly equipped. 

The disciples thought that all this teach- 
ing referred to the immediate reéstablish- 
ment of the Jewish kingdom, as the proph- 
ets had foretold. Our Lord did not deny 
that such a restoration might be expected, 
but suggested that a preliminary condition 
had to be fulfilled, namely, that their testi- 
mony was to be given to Himself and the 
Gospel should be preached “as a witness” 
among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem. 
He mentioned the four successive rings of 
its out-circling influence—Jerusalem, Ju- 
dea, Samaria, and the uttermost part of 
the earth. These four divisions also define 
the successive portions of this Book, which 
has no proper finis, because the story is 
still in process and runs through all suc- 
ceeding generations, to this hour. Every 
great Christian reformer, pioneer, or mis- 
sionary has added a new chapter to this 
thrilling Book of Acts. 

Tue ASCENSION (ver, 9-11). We think 
that this sublime event must have taken 
place in the early morning, before the vil- 
lagers had begun to come down the moun- 
tain with their garden produce for the 
great city. Yet, had they been at hand 
they probably would not have discerned 
the risen body of the Lord. What dim- 
pling hollow in Olivet’s bosom was chosen? 
Were the two sisters and Lazarus there? 
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The presumption is—judging from the 
angels’ address to the ‘men of Galilee”— 
that the Apostles alone were permitted to 
watch the wonderful scene, when the Sav- 
iour began calmly and rapturously to arise 
to the bosom of the Father, blessing them 
as He went (Luke xxiv. 50, 51). Their 
eyes followed His retreating figure until 
a cloud received Him and hid Him from 
view. It was as though an embossed cur- 
tain had suddenly fallen behind His Person 
as He passed into the All-Holy. They 
could not withdraw their gaze, but remained 
steadfastly looking towards Heaven, till the 
question of the two angels who stood by 
them in shining garments suddenly recalled 
them to themselves. These informed them 
that He would be unchanged by all the 
glories that would unfold before Him be- 
yond the cloud. He would remain “this 
same Jesus,’ and would come as they had 
seen Him go. He has gone, as He said, 
to prepare a place for us. “He ever liveth 
to make intercession.” He awaits, as Peter 
said in his second great sermon, the resti- 
tution of ‘all things (Acts iii. 21). He led 
the grave and Hades in captivity, and holds 
the keys of both (Eph. iv. 8). He sits at 
the right hand of God, till His foes are 
made the footstool of His feet (1 Cor. xv. 
24-28). He comes at each dying hour to 
receive His beloved to Himself (John xiv. 
2p 

AFTER THE ASCENSION (ver. 12-14). They 
returned to the upper room. The definite 
article. indicates that in all probability it 
was the very same room in which He had 
instituted the Supper and spoken the last 
discourses. Peter, notwithstanding what 
had taken place, is mentioned first. All the 
others were there but Judas:—the women 
who had loved and ministered; Mary the 
Mother; and His brethren, who had for so 
long stood out against Him; and there were 
others (ver. 21). There was no discord 
amongst them, no strife for preéminence, 
no arguing about the kingdom; but a stead- 
fast continuance in prayer, that would take 
no denial. Meanwhile, He, in the bosom 
of the Father, was receiving into His Di-. 
vine-Human nature the Holy Spirit Whom 
presently He would bestow (John xiv. 16; 
Acts 41.33). 


Goutpen Text: Eph. iv. 8. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HINTS AND HELPS. 


Ida Q. Moulton. 


Psalm lxi. 1 to 8. 


“Duty,” says one, “is the cement which 
binds the whole moral edifice together, 
without which... . all the fabric of. ex- 
istence crumbles away from under us, leav- 
ing us at last sitting in the midst of a ruin, 
astonished at our desolation.” One splen- 
‘did thing about a pledge is that it never 
leaves us in doubt with régard to our duty. 
A pledge is a duty settled. And 


“ Keeping thy vows at any cost, 
Is duty doing without loss.” 


* * * * * 


As Sir Isaac Newton, when he was study- 
ing the composition of light, formed the 
resolution never to do anything, or indulge 
in any habit, however innocent in itself, 
that would tend to impair the clearest 
sight of the eye,—thus have vows, cove- 
nants, pledges, purposes, goals and resolu- 
tions been at the root of the world’s ad- 
vancement in every department. And so, 
likewise, in our religious life, not to be 
wedded to an invincible purpose, with a 
solemn forceful “I will,” is to lead a will- 


o’-the-wisp Christian life, out of which 
comes more harm than good. 
* * * * * 


A pledge is but a statement of purpose. 
David said, “From the end of the earth 
will I cry unto thee. . . I will abide 
in thy tabernacle. . I will trust in 
the covert of thy wings. . . So will I 
sing praise unto thy name.” “I will cry, 
See le leabides . I will trust, 

. I will sing.” Such was the purpose 
of David’s life; such were the harp strings 
upon which he played his life songs. Had 
he had no purpose in life, or had he thrown 
away his harp because of a broken string, 
would we to-day be drawing help and in- 
spiration from the “songs of David’? 


Luke ii. 8 to 20. 


A saintly Scotch minister tells of being 
at the bedside of one of his parishioners,— 
a curious mixture of benevolence and folly, 
--while a lawyer was drawing up his will. 
After he had given five hundred pounds to 


one person, a thousand to another, and so 
on and on, the lawyer said, “But, Mr. } 
I do not believe you have all that money 
to leave.” “Oh,” was the reply, “I ken 
that as well as you; but I just wanted to 
show my good will.” How different is 
the “good wili” which Christ brought; full 
of the “peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding,” and “joy unspeakable and 
full of glory,’ and as substantial as the 
heavens themselves! 


* * * * * 


Martin Luther used to say, “When one 
comes and knocks at the door of my heart 
and asks, Who lives here? I reply, Martin 
Luther used to, but he has moved out, and 
Jesus Christ now lives here.” Such is the 
life translation of “Unto you is born... 

a Saviour.” 
* * * * * 


An artist drew the picture of a wintry 
twilight, with the trees heavily laden with 
snow, and a dreary, dark house, lonely and 
desolate in the midst of a storm. The 
picture was sad and unattractive. Then, with 
a stroke of yellow crayon, he put a light 
in one window, and the whole scene was 
transformed into one of comfort and cheer. 
Such was the transformation wrought by 
the birth of Christ! 

* * * * k 


The shepherds found Christ in a manger. 
Others have found Him elsewhere, Benja- 
min Franklin, the wise man of the world, 
found Him in His teachings: “I think that 
the system of morals Jesus taught, and 
His religion, are the best that this world 
ever saw, or is likely to see.” 

Gladstone, the Christian statesman, 
found Him in mind: “All that I think, all 
that I hope, all that I write, all that I live 
for, is based upon the Divinity of Christ.” 

Disraeli, the Jew, found Him in Chris- 
tian government: “Has not Jesus con- 
quered Europe and changed its 
name to Christendom?” 

Emerson, the philosopher, found Him in 
the brotherhood of man: “He, as I think, 
is the only soul in history Who has appre- 
ciated the worthgof man.” 
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Webster, the lawyer, found Him in His 
Divinity: “I believe Jesus Christ to be the 
Son of God.” 

Even His enemies found no fault in Him. 


Philippians iii. 12 to 16. 


Rey. G. Campbell Morgan tells of re- 
ceiving an almost unintelligible scrawl, in 
the shape of a letter, from his little four- 
year-old son. “But,” said Mr. Morgan, 
“that letter in my sight was perfect, be- 
cause the boy had done the best he could. 
Months later other letters followed, with 
marks of improvement, but each perfect 
because the boy was doing the best he 
could each time.’ Unless our standards 
of perfection for 1916 are higher than 
those of 1915, we surely are not “on the 
up grade.” Before us must lie higher in- 
terests and a broader outlook. Behind us 
must lie obstacles overcome, for these are 
never failing signs of up-grade work. 

* * * * * 


When Lord Melbourne asked young Ben- 
jamin Disraeli what he intended to become, 
he promptly and quickly replied, “Prime 
minister of England, my lord.” At that 
time few young men in England were less 
likely to reach such a goal than Disraeli, 
but, to the surprise of the world, he did 
reach it. Like many another man who has 
gone up grade in spite of all obstacles, so 
with Disraeli “a fixed purpose—then, death 
or victory.” 

* * * oe ates 


Rev. J. F. Cowan tells of a traveler going 
through the mountains, who was told that, 
at a certain point in his travels, the trail 
would cease and he must look for marks 
that had been made to guide travelers, and 
follow these. One day, suddenly, as warned, 
the trail ended. At first he stopped, bewil- 
dered, but, looking ahead, saw on the face of 
a cliff, in deep red color, a hand with finger 
pointing forward. Before he had left this 
guidepost behind, another rock with red 
lettering came into view, and so on to the 
end of his journey. 

“The pathway of human progress through 
the history of mankind,” says Mr. Cowan, 
“is blazed with the red guideposts of sacri- 
fice.” And if we have not this sacrificial 
blood in our veins the call to “go up grade” 


will fall upon deaf ears. , 
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“They act not well who seek my path to 
bar, 

For lo, am I as certain of the day! 

I stop not ever; from the common way 
My feet strike out a splendor like a star. 
I bear a message from the time afar 

When fear upon the earth held 

shadowed sway— : 

I touched the cave man with my genial 


UraN j ; 
And now where peopled plain and moun- 
tain are, ; } 
Where lonely islands lift their palms in 
air 
My breath has but one language to the 
ear, h 
One word that conquers anguish and de- 
spair, : ' 
And that one word is “Onward!” high 
and clear— 


The cry that mankind ever loves the best, 
That urged Columbus toward the un- 
known west.” 


Mark xii. 28 to 34. 


In the old slavery days,.in the slave 
market at New Orleans, a beautiful mulatto 
girl was auctioned off to a man for a 
fabulous sum. When he came to get her 
the next day, she simply said, “I am ready.” 
“But,” the man replied, “I do not want 
you to come with me,” and gave her her 
freedom papers. She looked at them, then 
at him, and said, “Am I free, am I my own, 
may I go where I wish?” “Yes; that is 
what I bought you for,” was the reply. 
“Sir, | will go with you wherever you take 
me,” she returned. When we can say to 
Christ what this redeemed slave girl said 
to her master we have pressed the secret 
spring of entire consecration. 


Consecration means a sojourn in the val- 
ley of humility; for there is its greatest 
strength and there it shines with the great- 
est brilliancy. 


“Humility, that low sweet root 
From which all heavenly virtues shoot.” 


A consecrated soul hates a cheap victory. 


“Let your soul be filled with morning air, 
Turn your head and hands loose in it; 
The world is full of the possible, 

But you’ve got to fight to win it.” 


We can read, sing, or talk about conse- 
cration, but to live it, in faith and patience, 
is the symphony of life. 
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“Oh, for faith and strength to win 
Every battle we begin! 
Oh, for patience to put through 
Every task we plan to do.” 


* * * * % 


Below are paragraphs from various 
authors, adapted to consecration: 


“All the doors that lead inward to the 
secret of consecration are doors outward 
out of self, out of smallness, out of wrong.” 

“The hardest thing in the grammatical 
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construction of consecration is to learn 
how to put ‘mine’ and ‘Thine’ in their right 
Gasesi: 

Consecration cannot mount a_ pedestal 
and then bedeck its own foundation with 
things it has given God—for consecration 
cannot rob God. 

The depth from which our words of 
consecration are spoken is the measure of 
the depth they will be heard. 

“Consecration does not blow itself out 
because it is. only a candle, for it knows 
that a weak candle light can be the light of 
another’s life.” 


BIBLE NOTES FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS. 


DECEMBER, 1915. 


Wednesday, ist. Lev. vi. 14-18. 


The duties of the priest are dwelt upon 
here. The officiating priest shall take the 
meat offering from the worshiper, and shall 
present it. He shall do this solemnly, com- 
ing up “before the altar,” 7.e., in front of 
it, in sight of all the people who stand by. 
For thus the dedication of all that the man 
has—body and property, as well as soul—is 
publicly declared. All are witnesses that 
now he is not his own.—Andrew A. Bonar. 

The meat offering . . . . did not consist 
of flesh, as an ordinary reader is apt to 
suppose from our version (the word “meat” 
being now used in a different sense from 
what it bore when the authorized transla- 
tion was made), but of flour, oil, and frank- 
incense.—Robt. Janueson. 

While all the males of Aaron’s line might 
eat thereof, every one must remember in 
all generations to do so with deep rever- 
ence; for “every one [or everything] that 
toucheth them shall be holy.” Any person 
or thing touching them was to be reckoned 
as set apart to holy purposes, and to be 
treated accordingly. Garments, vessels, or 
the like, must be then considered as on holy 
ground: and, accordingly, must be washed 
in clean water, as an emblem of setting 
apart from common use. Persons, too, 
who came in contact with such, must wash 
themselves, being, like Moses at the Bush, 
suddenly drawn into God’s presence, where 
they must put off the shoe. 

What a circle of deep awe was thus 
drawn round the altar and its offerings! 
“God is greatly to be feared in the assem- 
bly of the saints, and to be had in reverence 
of all them that are about him” (Ps. Ixxxix. 
7). Nothing is more blissful than God’s 
presence, yet nothing more solemnizing. 
Bethel was the gate of heaven, and yet how 
dreadful! This is holy bliss; it is not as 
the world’s joy—Andrew A. Bonar. 


Thursday, 2nd. Lev. vi. 19-23. 


A special meat offering for the priests 
is here provided, “for the law maketh men 
high priests which have infirmity” (Heb. 
vii. 28) ; Aaron was a sinful man, as were 
all of his sons. So, in their ministering 
to the people in holy things, and in their 
approach to God for the people, they must 
be kept ever in mind of their own need, 
and that it was only on the ground of 
atonement, only in the merit of the sacri- 
fice, that their persons, or their work could 
be accepted by God. The daily burnt offer- 
ing of the morning and evening lamb was 
for all the people, but the high priest placed 
the meat offering for himself. It consisted 
of five pints of fine flour, mingled with 
two and one half pints of olive oil, broken 


- “in a pan,” “half of it in the morning, and 


half thereof at night,’ and all consumed 
as an offering to God, none of it to be 
eaten by the priests... . . As the fire of 
the altar blazed up in the consuming of 
their offering, the holiness of God demand- 
ing satisfaction for sin was taught by the 
fire; and the work of Him “who through the 
eternal Spirit offered himself without spot 
to God” (Heb. ix. 14), to satisfy the de- 
mands of God’s holiness, was typified, both 
by the lamb being consumed, and by the 
meat offering consumed with it, and adding 
to the intensity of the flame. Surely he 
who is brought the nearest to God in 
priestly worship will be the lowliest before 
God in humility—D. W. Whittle. 

The ministering high priest already in 
office presented this offering of the sons 
of Aaron on the day of their consecration. 

It is particularly declared that “it shall 
be burnt”’—not eaten—because it was a 
priest’s offering (ver. 30). This prefigured, 
no doubt, the truth that Christ gave Him- 
self, entirely and completely, when He be- 
came the offering. This type refers to the 
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Saviour alone, not to His people. It is 
speaking only of the Head, not of the 
members. He Who was His people’s Priest, 
in giving Himself, gave Himself wholly, 
soul and body, to the consuming flame. 
Rats This meat offering was wholly 
burnt, because it is the meat offering of the 
priest, who is the type of Jesus—Andrew 
A. Bonar. 

That is truly offered to God which is 
consumed in His service, though but the 
“memorial” of it and the frankincense, 
typifying prayer and praise, can be actually 
given directly to Him. ‘“Whatsoever touch- 
eth the flesh thereof shall be holy.” As 
there is a contaminating effect in contact 
with evil, so is there a sanctifying effect 
from close contact with that which is holy. 
The woman in the gospel by faith touched 
the Holy One, and virtue went forth to 
heal her from her uncleanness. The high 
priest must offer an oblation for himself 
as well as for the people. Man never 
reaches on earth a stage of holiness so 
high that he needs not means of approach 
to God; He alone Who “was without sin” 
offered Himself for us.——J. P. Lange. 


Friday, 3rd. Lev. vi. 24-30. 


The sin offering . . was slain, and 
the fat and inwards, after being washed 
and salted, were burnt upon the altar. But 
the rést of the carcass belonged to the 
officiating priest in the case only of a sin 
offering for a ruler, or any of the people 
(Lev. iv. 22-35). He and his family might 
feast upon it—only, however, within the 
precincts of the tabernacle; none else were 
allowed to partake of it but the members 
of a priestly family—and not even they, 
if under any ceremonial dehlement.—Robt. 
Janvieson. 

In the law of the sin offering, it is pro- 
vided that it shall be killed in the place 
of the burnt offering. An expiatory value 
of the offering for sin depends upon the 
perfection of dedication as symbolized in 
the burnt offering. In connection with this 
offering the one supreme care of the wor- 
shiper is to be the constant recollection 
of the fact that it is a most holy thing, 
and that by no chance shall any part of 
it be defiled. If any blood be sprinkled 
upon the garments, such garments are to 
be washed in the holy place. The portion 
of the’ offering devoted to the purposes of 
sustenance must be eaten in the holy place. 
The vessel which contained the blood is 
to be cleansed by scouring, or broken, ac- 
cording to its nature. If the vessel be of 
brass, which is not porous, it may be 
scoured. If, on the other hand, it be of 
earthenware, and capable of absorbing any 
portion of the blood, it must be broken, and 
thus prevented from being used for any 
other purpose. It is of great importance 
to notice that the expiatory method is ac- 
counted by God a most holy thing, and 
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never to be treated as anything which 
savors of contaminating familiarity—G. 
Campbell Morgan. 

For any but the priest to touch the flesh 
of the sin offering was forbidden, and if 
the garment were accidentally stained by 
blood, stains must be washed out within- 
the precincts of the holy place. The flesh 
was apparently considered so sacred to the 
purposes of sacrifice, that only the hands 
of those might touch it whom the Lord 
called to this service, and not a drop must 
be put to any other use, or borne outside 
the ssanctitatye sea 

The one thought plainly dominant is that 
all that had to do with these rites and cere- 
monies was holy unto the Lord. No pro- 
fane hand must touch what was His, nor 
must anything used for His purposes be 
carelessly dissociated from His service. If 
such details seem trifling, 1t is because we 
have lost, or never had, a high and holy 
reverence for Jehovah. He would have 
us in all our intercourse with Him never 
lose, even in most familiar and endearing 
nearness of approach, that sense of His 
infinite majesty, which is inseparable from 
worship.—A. T. Pierson. 


Saturday, 4th. Lev. vii. 1-10. 


This chapter is a continuation of the laws 
which were to regulate the duties of the 
priests respecting the trespass offerings. 
The same preliminary regulations obtained 
here as in the burnt offerings... . . Some 
portions fell exclusively to the. officiating 
minister and were the fees for his services 
(ver. 8); others were the common share 
of all the priestly order, who lived upon 
them as their provision, and whose meet- 
ings at a common table would tend to pro- 
mote brotherly harmony and _ friendship 
(ver. 6; cf. Lev. vi. 29).—Robt. Jamieson. 

The law of the trespass offering is prac- 
tically identical with that of the sin offer- 


ing. “As the sin offering is, so is the 
trespass offering.” The great principles 
involved in each case are identical—G. 


Campbell Morgan. 

Four times in these verses we have what 
the priests shall have as their portion of the 
offerings. These passages gave them their 
title deeds for the gifts of God and of the 
people, and were of the deepest interest to 
them. So the promises of God should be 
of the deepest interest to all the “royal 
priesthood” of Christ’s purchased people— 
D. W. Whittle. : 

The God Who delivered Israel from 
Egypt fed them in the wilderness and 
brought them into Canaan. I have little 
sympathy with the idea that God comes 
down to save us, and then leaves us in 
prison and the slaves of our besetting sins. 
No; He has come to deliver us, and to give 
us victory over our evil tempers, our pas- 
sions, and our lusts. Are you a professed 
Christian but one who is a slave to some 
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besetting sin? If you want to get victory 
over that temper or that lust, go on to know 
Christ more intimately. He brings deliver- 
ance for the past, the present and the 
future. “Who delivered . . and doth 
deliver: in whom we trust that he will yet 
deliver us” (2 Cor. i. 10). Let us take our 
portion in Christ and feed daily upon Him 
through His word, and He will keep us.— 
D. L. Moody. 


Sunday, 5th. Lev. vii. 11-27. 


According to this supplemental section on 
the law of the peace offerings, these were 
-of three kinds; namely, “sacrifices of 
thanksgiving,” “vows,” and “freewill offer- 
ings.” The first were offered in token of 
gratitude for mercies received, where “Thou 
hast loosed my bonds. I will offer to thee 
the sacrifice of thanksgiving” (Ps. cxvi. 16, 
17). The second, like these, were also 
offered in grateful return for prayer an- 
swered and mercy received, but with the 
difference that they were promised before, 
upon the condition of the prayer for mercy 
being granted. Lastly, the freewill offer- 
ings were those which had no special occa- 
sion, but were merely the spontaneous ex- 
pression of the love of the offerer to God, 
and his desire to live in friendship and 
fellowship with Him.—S. H. Kellogg. 

The peace offering was at once commun- 
ion of the offerer with God and also the 
opportunity for extending his bounty to his 
fellow men. So always there is the same 
connection. It was said to Cornelius, “Thy 
prayers and thine alms are come up for a 
memorial.” “To do good and to communi- 
cate forget not: for with such sacrifices 
God is well pleased.” The thank offering 
has a higher place than the vow or the 
voluntary offering; that is a nearer com- 
munion with God in which the grateful 
heart simply pours out its thanksgivings 
than that in which, with some touch of 
selfishness, it still seeks some further 
blessing. Yet both are holy. But unclean- 
ness, allowed to continue, debarred from 
such communion, and sin unrepented, in its 
very nature now forbids it—J. P. Lange. 
Monday, 6th. Lev. vii. 28-38. Cf. Ps. 
Xxiv, 


To have God is to have peace: for He is 
the God of peace; especially as revealed 
and given us in Christ. But what is given, 
may be enjoyed, as what is offered may be 
received. Then let the gift be accepted, 
and the peace you desire will “keep your 
heart and mind,” and this in all circum- 
stances. The winds of adversity may smite 
you, and the waters of affliction overwhelm 
you; but as God is greater than these, He 
keeps in the perfectness of peace the 
minds which are stayed upon Him.—James 
Fleming. ‘ 

‘The wave or heave offering (already re- 
ferred to in Ex. xxix. 22-28) here finds a 
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second and fuller mention. It was so called 
because waved before the Lord, and was 
especially associated with the peace offer- 
ing. “The fat with the breast” was the 
portion commonly considered to be the 
brisket, which for the most part consists of 
cartilaginous fat in the case of oxen, sheep 
and goats, and one of the most savory 
parts; in lambs, the breast is accounted the 
daintiest of all. These choice parts were 
waved horizontally, to the right and left, 
before being placed on the altar. In the 
case of the peace offering the priest put 
his own arms under those of the offerer, 
having first placed the breast piece in his 
hands; and then swung both arms and por- 
tion to and fro. 

As to what this ceremony meant, ancient 
and devout rabbis taught that as the obla- 
tion shoulder was slowly lifted heavenward 
and swung from side to side, it signified 
that “the earth is the Lorn’s, and the ful- 
ness thereof”; that to Him as “the high 
and lofty One” belong all things and they 
should be lifted toward Him as the offer- 
ing of a devout spirit; that to Him as 
“Creator of the ends of the earth” the 
choicest products should be presented. We 
shall see in the study of Numbers, that other 
offerings were waved before Him, but it 
suffices now to notice the probable signifi- 
cance of the rite as such. 

Psalm xxiv. may have been composed 
with such thoughts in view, and if so, it 
acquires a new significance. It celebrates 
God’s Lordship over the whole earth with 
its fullness or fatness and all that therein 
dwell. And, when the heave shoulder was 
lifted on high, how appropriate the chant: 

“Who shall ascend into the hill of the 
Lorp? or who shall stand in his holy 
place?” 

Clean hands were even then elevating the 
portion of the fat that overlies or sur- 
rounds the heart and vital organs, and how 
fitting again the distich: 

“He that hath clean hands, and a pure 
heart; who hath not lifted up his soul 
unto vanity.”—A. T. Pierson. 


Tuesday, 7th. Lev. viii. 1-5. 


Having considered the doctrine of sacri- 
fice, as unfolded in the first seven chapters 
of this Book, we now approach the subject 
of priesthood. The two subjects are in- 
timately connected. The sinner needs a 
sacrifice; the believer needs a priest. We 
have both the one and the other in Christ, 
Who, having offered Himself, without spot, 
to God, entered upon the sphere of His 
priestly ministry, in the sanctuary above. 
We need no other sacrifice, no other priest. 
Jesus is Divinely sufficient —C. H. Mack- 
intosh. , 3 

The position, perquisites and privileges 
of the priesthood are first unfolded, and 
then, the presentation of how the position 1s 
entered into. God’s order in dealing with 
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the soul is always on this line. At Sinai, 
in the giving of the law, Israel is made 
to feel its need of atonement. In this 
chapter of the consecration of Aaron and 
his sons, wé have a wonderful type of 
Christ and the Church, and a most useful 
lesson as to the work of Christ for us, 
as the ground of our justification and ac- 
ceptance, and the work of Christ in us, the 
cause of our sanctification and joy. Fifty 
things in this chapter are recorded of what 
Moses did in the consecration of the 
priests —D. W. Whittle. 

Fixing the attention upon Aaron, as 
about to be set apart for the high priest- 
hood, notice the publicity with which the 
consecration was performed. The whole 
congregation of Israel had to be gathered 
together to witness the solemn transaction. 
The creation of so high an officer for the 
whole people must be done in open daylight 
and in the view of all concerned—J. A. 
Seiss. 

Moses calls a solemn assembly of all the 
people, and declares in their hearing his 
Divine authority. He then proceeds to the 
preparation of the priests. They are 
washed, and then Aaron, as high priest, is 
arrayed in the garments of his sacred office. 
These at once mark his official position in 
relation to the nation, and indicate the fact 
that he is, for their sakes, the servant of 
God. Rightly interpreted, these ceremonies 
indicated to the people the imperfection 
of their high priest. While, of course, 
they set him apart solemnly and properly 
to tremendous responsibility and sacredness 
of office, the ablution which he underwent, 
and the fact of his robing in separate gar- 
ments, indicate, first, his personal need of 
cleansing, and secondly, that his authority 
among the people is solely due to his Divine 
appointment, and his maintenance of that 
relationship in unimpaired submission.—G. 
Campbell Morgan. 


Wednesday, 8th. Lev. viii. 6-21. 


The ordination and consecration of 
Aaron and his sons now succeed the or- 
dination of the whole sacrificial order over 
which they are to preside. This, decreed 
and described before, is now repeated with 
full details of the whole ceremonial about 
to be performed, the tabernacle being set 
up and the system of sacrifices and offer- 
ings being about to be fully inaugurated.— 
A. T. Pierson. 

The sacred rites of consecration now 
move forward, and it is to be noticed that 
through all, Moses acts. He who is not a 
priest anoints both tabernacle and _ priest. 
He who is not a priest offers the sacrifices. 
At the commencement of all this new and 
necessary provision of priesthood, it is a 
remarkable thing to see this man fulfilling 
all the functions of the priestly office, even 
though he is not permanently appointed 
thereto. The explanation is to be found 
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in the fact that Moses is acting as in the 
very place of God. God through His ser- 
vant anoints tabernacle and priests to re- 
ceive the bullock and the rams upon which 
the hands of Aaron and his sons have been 
laid, and offers them; moreover, through 
His servant Moses, God directly touches 
the tip of the right ears, the thumbs of the 
right hands, and the great toes of the right 
feet of the priests, signifying their prepara- 
tion by sacrifice and anointing for the 
sacred service to which they were set apart. 
Thus at the initiation of the order, the 
intermediary of God is a man who shares 
in no priestly appointment, but who in 
direct communion with Him is able to act 
as in His place. It is at least suggestive, 
and not to be forgotten, that in the Divine 
institution of an earthly priesthood, for a 
time, a man in communion is seen to be so 
superior as to be able to act for God in 
all these sacred matters—G. Campbell 
Morgan. 

The subject of the consecration of the 
priests leads us to an interesting investiga- 
tion. It was the time when a priest was 
fully brought into the duties and all the 
privileges of his office. Though of Aaron’s 
line, still he was not fully a priest till he 
was consecrated. With a reference to this 
idea, the translators of the Hebrew into 
Greek selected their word to express con- 
secration. It is found in Heb. ii. 10, where 
Christ is spoken of as “made perfect 
through sufferings’; and in Heb. v. 9, 
where the term is connected with His priest- 
hood, “being made perfect”; and in Heb. 
vii. 28, where it describes His consecration. 
There is no difficulty left when we see the 
origin of the terms as in the consecration 
of the Levitical priesthood, and that it is 
office, not character which is spoken of.— 
Andrew A. Bonar. 


Thursday, 9th. Lev. viii. 22-36. Cf. Heb. 
x. 1-3. 


Now, all this was literally enacted at the 
consecration of Aaron and his sons. And, 
moreover, all this was the result of strict 
adherence to the Word of Jehovah. .... 
Aaron and his sons, together, represent 
Christ and His priestly house. Aaron alone 
represents Christ in His sacrificial and in- 
tercessory functions. Moses and Aaron, 
together, represent Christ as King and 
Priest.. “The eighth day”) (Lem iceel) 
represents the day of resurrection-glory, 
when the congregation of Israel shall see 
the Messiah, seated as a Royal Priest upon 
His throne, and when the glory of Jehovah 
shall fill the whole earth, as the waters 
cover the sea. These sublime truths are 
largely unfolded in the Word, they glitter - 
like gems of celestial brilliancy, all along 
the Inspired Page. 

“And Moses took of the anointing oil, 
and of the blood which was upon the altar, 
and sprinkled it upon Aaron, and upon his 
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garments, and upon his sons, and upon his 
sons’ garments with him; and sanctified 
Aaron, and his garments, and his sons, and 
his sons’ garments with him” (ver. 30). 
Why were not Aaron’s sons anointed with 
him (ver. 12)? Simply because the blood 
had not been shed. When “the blood” and 
“the oil” could be connected together, then 
Aaron and his sons could be “anointed” and 
“sanctified” together; but not until then. 
“And for their sakes I sanctify myself, 
that they also might be sanctified through 
the truth.” (John xvii. 19.)—C. H. Mack- 
intosh. 

“So Aaron and his sons did all things 
which the Lord commanded by the hand of 
Moses” (ver. 36). Obedience is the best 
preparation for service. We cannot rule 
until we can obey. That was the motto of 
the great Napoleon. It is a philosophy ex- 
pressed in the briefest terms. Aaron and his 
sons did not take a primary place; they did 
not rush upon their destiny; they waited, 
accepted the law, obeyed it to the letter, 
stood still like a@ commanded sun, and 
would not move until God bade them go 
forward. It is at this point that many of 
us lose much. We are impatient: we think 
we are prepared for action when we are 
_ not at all qualified to undertake it... .. 
To obey is to express in the form most 
suitable to modesty a spirit of genuine 
greatness. He who obeys, accepts disci- 
pline. To obey is to confess the power of 
others, the willingness to learn. How often 
is obedience masked! It has a look of com- 
plete surrender, though it is hooked and 
seamed through and through with subtle 
reluctance. In that case it is not obedi- 
ence.—Jos. Parker. 

So did this whole consecration ceremony, 
with the exception of that which had 
reference to the sin of Aaron, point for- 
ward to the future investiture of the Son 
of God with the high priestly office by God, 
the Father, that He might act therein for 
our salvation in all matters between us and 
God. How can any who have eyes to see 
all this fail, with fullest joy and thankful- 
ness, to accept Christ, the Son of God, now 
passed into the Holiest, as the High Priest 
of our profession?—S. H. Kellogg. 


Friday, 10th. Lev. ix. 1-7. Cf. Heb. x. 


“eet, 14. 


Aaron and his sons having now been 
solemnly consecrated to the priestly office 
by the ceremonies of seven days, their for- 
mal assumption of their daily duties in the 
tabernacle was marked by a special service 
suited to the august occasion. The glory 
of Jehovah appeared to assembled Israel, in 
token of His sanction and approval of all 
that had been done. It would appear that 
the daily burnt offering and meal offering 
had been indeed offered before this, from 
the time that the tabernacle had been set 
up; in which service, however, Moses had 
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thus far officiated. But now that Aaron 
and his sons were consecrated, it was fitting 
that a service should thus be ordered which 
should be a complete exhibition of the 
order of sacrifice as it had now been given 
by the Lord, and serve, for Aaron and his 
sons in all after time, as a practical model 
of the manner in which the Divinely given 
law of sacrifice should be carried out. 
_ The order of the day began with a very 
impressive lesson of the inadequacy of the 
blood of beasts to take away sin. For 
seven consecutive days a bullock had been 
offered for Aaron and his sons, and, so 
far as served the typical purpose, their con- 
secration was complete. But still Aaron 
and his sons needed expiating blood; for 
_ before they could offer the sacrifices of the 
day for the people, they are ordered yet 
again, first of all to offer a sin offering 
for themselves.—S. H. Kellogg. 

The animals used in sacrifice were not 
only to be without blemish, but, excepting 
doves, not under eight days, nor over three 
years old. The directions in these sacred 
things were still given by Moses, the cir- 
cumstances being extraordinary. But he 
was only the medium of communicating 
the Divine will to the newly made priests. 
The first of their official acts was the sacri- 
fice of another sin offering, to atone for 
the defects of the inauguration services; 
that sacrifice . . consisted of a calf, 
perhaps not without a significant reference 
to Aaron’s sin in the golden calf. Then 
followed a burnt offering, expressive of 
their voluntary and entire self-devotement 
to the Divine service. The newly conse- 
crated priests, having done this on their 
own account, were called to offer sin and 
burnt offerings for the people, ending the 
ceremonial by a peace offering, which was 
a sacred feast. This injunction to “make 
an atonement for thyself and for the peo- 
ple’ (Septuagint, “for thy family”) at the 
commencement of his sacred functions fur- 
nishes a striking evidence of the Divine 
origin of the Jewish system of worship. 
In all false or corrupt forms of religion the 
studied policy has been to inspire the people 
with an idea of the sanctity of the priest- 
hood, as, in point of purity and favor with 
the Divinity, far above the level of other 
men. But among the Hebrews the priests 
were required to offer for the expiation of 
their sins, as well as the humblest of 
the people. This imperfection of Aaron’s 
priesthood, however, does not extend to the 
Gospel dispensation; for our Great High 
Priest... . “knew no sin.”’—Robt. Jamie- 
SON. 

Now God tells us in John iii. how we 
are to get into His kingdom. We are not 
to work our way in—not but that salvation 
is worth working for. We admit all that. 
If there were rivers and mountains in the 
way, it would be well worth while to swim 
those rivers, and climb those mountains 

but we do not obtain it by our 
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works. It is “to him that worketh not, 
but believeth” (Rom. iv. 5). -We work 
because we are saved; we do not work to 
be saved. We work from the Cross; but 
not towards it. It is written, “Work out 
your own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling” (Phil. ii. 12). Why, you must have 
your salvation before you can work it out. 
You must draw nigh to God, and accept 
a full pardon for Jesus’ sake, before the 
glory of the Lord will be revealed to you. 
“No. blood, no blessing” is the teaching of 
God’s Book in every part.—D. L. Moody. 


Saturday, llth. Lev. ix. 8-24. Cf. Num. 
Vini2o-2/5) ROM Siig eiilety: 


These being the first offerings that ever _ 


were offered by the Levitical priesthood, 
according to the newly enacted law of sacri- 
fices, the manner of offering them is partic- 
ularly related, that it might appear how 
exactly they agreed with the institution.— 
Matthew Henry. 

As soon as Aaron had slain his sin offer- 
ing, his sons caught its blood in the bowls 
of the altar; as each of the four stood— 
perhaps one at each corner of the altar— 
Aaron bent down and dipt his finger in 
their bowl of blood, and sprinkled the 
horns of the altar. Thus, the four horns 
were seen, by the people, wet with blood, 
a loud voice of atonement thereby ascend- 
ing to heaven, crying, “Pardon to the 
guilty! for here is his penalty.’ Then 
Aaron emptied out of the bowls, and out 
of the body of the animal, the blood that 
remained, till a torrent of red crimson 
blood flowed round the altar’s base— 
Andrew A. Bonar. 

The significance of this prescribed bless- 
ing, here first referred to, will recur for 
study hereafter, but a few conspicuous fea- 
tures may now be noted. The threefold 
repetition suggests the Trinity, and the 
variety of phrase confirms this interpreta- 
‘ tion: “The Lorp bless thee, and keep thee” 
—the Father; “the Lorp make his face 
shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee” 
—the Son; “the Lorp lift up his counte- 
nance upon thee, and give thee peace”—the 
Holy Spirit; one of the hidden hints of the 
three persons and one God, often found 
in the Old Testament. 

The glory of the Lord then appeared 
(ver. 23)—probably in connection with the 
pillar of cloud—flashing forth in resplen- 
dence and filling the tabernacle, a flame 
kindling the sacrifice. The miraculous 
nature of this whole transaction was un- 
mistakable, for the glory was at once a 
fire which burned but did not consume, and 
a flame which burned and did consume. 

Few spectacles throughout the whole 
of Israel’s history at all equal this for sub- 
limity and significance; it has an important 
bearing on all that afterward occurs both 
in the inimediate and remote dealings of 
Jehovah with them—JA. T. Pierson. 
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Sunday, 12th. Lev. x. 1-11. 


This solemn story of sin and punishment 
is connected with the preceding chapter by 
a simple “and.” Probably therefore, Na- 
dab and Abihu “offered strange fire,” im- 
mediately after the fire from Jehovah had 
consumed the appointed sacrifice. Their 
sin was aggravated by the time of its being 
committed. But a week had passed since 
the consecration of their father and them- 
selves as priests. The first sacrifices had 
just been offered, and here, in the very 
blossoming time, came a vile canker. If 
such license in setting aside the prescrip- 
tions of the newly established sacrificial 
order asserted itself then, to what lengths 
might it not run when the first impression 
of sanctity and of God’s commandment had 
been worn by time and custom? The sin 
was further aggravated by the sinners be- 
ing priests, who were doubly obliged to 
punctilious adherence to the instituted 
ritual. If they set the example of con- 
tempt, would not the people better (or, 
rather, worsen) their instruction? 

Unquestionably, their punishment was 
awfully severe. But we shall entirely mis- 
conceive their sin if we judge it by our 
standards. We are not dependent on forms 
as Israel was, but the spiritual religion of 
Christianity was only made possible by the 
externalism of the older system.—Ale-x. 
Maclaren. 

The page of human history has ever been 
a sadly blotted one. It is a record of fail- 
ure, from first to last. . . . . Hence, there- 
fore, we are, in a measure, prepared for the 
words with which our chapter opens: “And 
Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, took 
either of them his censer, and put fire 
therein, and put incense thereon, and 
offered strange fire before the Lorp, which 
he commanded them not.” What a contrast 
to the scene with which our last section 
closed! There, all was done ‘“‘as the Lorp 
commanded,” and the result was mani- 
fested glory. Here, something is done 
“ which’ [the Lord] . . . . commanded them 
not,” and the result is judgment. Hardly 
had the echo of the shout of victory died 
away ere the elements of a spurious wor- 
ship were prepared. Hardly had the Di- 
vine position been assumed ere it was 
deliberately abandoned, through neglect of 
the Divine commandment. No sooner were 
those priests inaugurated, than they griev- 
ously failed in the discharge of their 
priestly functions. 

In what did their failure consist? Were 
they spurious priests? Were they mere 
pretenders? By no means; they were gen- 
uine sons of Aaron—true members of the 
priestly family—duly appointed priests. . 
Their vessels of ministry and their priestly 
garments, too, would seem to have been all 
right. What, then, was their sin? Did 
they stain the curtains of the tabernacle 
with human blood, or pollute the sacred 
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precincts with some crime which shocks 
the moral sense? We have no proof of 
their having done so. Their sin was this: 
They “offered strange fire before the Lorp, 
which he commanded them not.” They 
departed in their worship from the plain 
Word of Jehovah, Who had fully and 
plainly instructed them as to the mode of 
their worship. We have already alluded to 
the Divine fullness and sufficiency of the 
Word of the Lord, in reference to every 
branch of priestly service. There was no 
room left for man to introduce what he 
might deem desirable or expedient. “This 
is the thing which the Lorp hath com- 
manded” was quite sufficient. It made all 
plain and simple. Nothing was needed, on 
man’s part, save a spirit of implicit obedi- 
ence to the Divine command. But, herein, 
they failed. 

Thus man spoils everything. Place him 
in a position of highest dignity, and he 
will degrade himself. Endow him with 
the most ample privileges, and he will abuse 
them. Scatter blessings around him in 
richest profusion, and he will prove un- 
grateful. Place him in the midst of the 
most impressive institutions, and he will 
corrupt them. Such is man! Such is 
nature, in its fairest forms, and under the 
most favorable circumstances! Hardly 
had the echo of. the shout of victory died 
away ere the elements of a spurious wor- 
ship were prepared! Hardly had the 
priestly functions been assumed, before 
there was gross disobedience to Divine 
command !—C. H. Mackintosh. 


Monday, 13th. Lev. x. 12-20. 


This was not a clamorous interference 
with Aaron, merely for the sake of tumult 
or the assertion of endangered right; it was 
the representation of a Divine purpose and 
holy command. This is an instance which 
shows how the law was looked after. Men 
make laws and forget them; they refer to 
statutes three hundred years old, vener- 
able with the dust of four centuries, and 
they surprise current opinion by exhuma- 
tions which show the cleverness and the 
perseverance of the lawyer... . but God 
has no dead letters in His law book. The 
law is alive—tingling, throbbing in every 
letter and at every point—Jos. Parker. 

What had been done, it appears, was 
with Aaron’s knowledge and sanction; for 
Aaron then answered in behalf of his sons 
(ver. 19): “Behold, this day have they of- 
fered their sin offering and their burnt 
offering before the Lorn; and such things 
have befallen me: and if I had eaten the 
sin offering to day, should it have been 
accepted in the sight of the Lorp?” ... . 

All this which followed the sin of Nadab 
and Abihu, and the judgment which fell 
upon them, and thus upon the whole house 
of Aaron, is a most instructive illustration 
of the working of the chastising judgments 
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of the Lord, when rightly received. Its 
effect was to awaken the utmost solicitude 
that nothing else might be found about the 
tabernacle service, even through oversight, 
which was not according to the mind of 
God; and, in those immediately stricken, to 
produce a very profound sense of personal 
sinfulness and unworthiness before God. 
The New Testament gives us a graphic de- 
scription of this effect of the chastisement 
of God on the believer, in the account which 
we have of the result of the discipline 
which the Apostle Paul inflicted on the 
sinning member of the Church of Corinth, 
Sema (20 Cornville eaellogg: 


Tuesday, 14th. Lev. xi. 1-8. 


Now that Aaron was consecrated a high 
priest over the house of God, God spoke 
to him with Moses, and appointed them 
both as joint-commissioners to deliver His 
will to the people. He spoke both to Moses 
and to Aaron about this matter; for it was 
particularly required of the priests that 
they should put a difference between clean 
and unclean, and teach the people to do so. 
—Matthew Henry. 

Judging by this schedule of regulations 
as to eating and not eating, it would appear 
that uses and values are not to be deter- 
mined along one line only. Some things 
mentioned here are not to be eaten; yet 
they may be useful. The “not” is a very 
small limitation: it refers to one direction 
only. Some animals are to be eaten; yet 
they are not to be despised. Who can 
foretell their destiny? eaten by the poet, 
they may become poetry; sanctified by the 
eater, they may be lifted into new signifi- 
cance. There is no one exclusive standard 
by which value is to be determined in these 
matters. This is a very wide law like the 
others. This man is not a scholar; but he 
is a genius; he has no information, but he 
has inspiration. Do not misjudge him. 
The other man is not a genius, but he is a 
scholar; he is useful; he abounds in knowl- 
edge; he can correct a thousand mistakes; 
he can direct life upon an upward road. 
We must, therefore,—such seems to be the 
spirit of the law—not confine our judg- 
ment to one direction or to another, but 
remember that as we are many members yet 
one body, so we in our higher relations 
represent a great diversity, yet a most solid 
and gracious unity. Let us be careful about 
these matters. This is the infirmity of the 
critic: that he can see in one direction only. 
The glory of the judge is that he takes in 
the whole case, balancing, distributing, ar- 
ranging, and estimating the entire situation, 
with the calmness of wisdom and with the 
penetrating of an upright and unbiased 
mind. 

A very popular argument is upset by 
this chapter. It is this: Why should we 
not eat and drink these things, for they are 
all good creatures of God? The tempta- 
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tion of man is to find a “good creature of 
God” wherever he wants to find one. . 

We are easily led in the direction of our 
preferences... . . This argument must be 
applied by every man according to his own 
circumstances. The argument of the chap- 
ter does not end in itself. What does end 
in itself? There are educational begin- 
nings; there are points to start with. The 
argument is cumulative and becomes 
stronger and stronger as the instances are 
plied in illustration of its meaning. Is 
God so careful about the body and has He 
written no schedule of directions about the 
feeding of the mind? May the body not 
eat of this, but the soul eat of everything? 
Are there poisons which take away the life 
of the body, and no poisons which take 
away the life of the spirit, the mind, the 
soul? That is the chapter magnified by 
spirituality. This is an instance of how 
things may be made symbols of truth in- 
finitely greater than themselves, It is im- 
possible to believe that God, Who takes 
care of the body, pays no attention to the 
soul. He Who feeds the fowls of the air 
will feed His children is an argument we 
do well to reiterate, because we feel at 
once how true it is and gracious. Why not 
be consistent with our own reasoning? The 
very fact that God could take such pains in 
keeping us back from the use of such 
animals, begins the infinite argument that 
His anxiety is to save the soul from poison, 
corruption, death—Jos. Parker. 


\ 


Wednesday, 15th. Lev. xi. 9-28. 


Two things were necessary to render a 
fish ceremonially clean, namely, “fins and 
scales,” which, obviously, set forth a cer- 
tain fitness for the sphere and element in 
which the creature had to move. 

But, doubtless, there was more than this. 
I believe it is our privilege to discern, in 
the natural properties with which God has 
endowed those creatures which move in 
the waters, certain spiritual qualities which 
belong to the Christian life. Ifa fish needs 
a “fin” to enable him to move through the 
water, and “scales” to resist the action 
thereof, so does the believer need that 
Spiritual capacity which enables him to 
move onward through the scene with which 
he is surrounded, and, at the same time, to 
resist its influence—to prevent its penetrat- 
ing—to keep it out. These are precious 
qualities. The fin and the scale are preg- 
nant with meaning—full of practical in- 
struction to the Christian. They exhibit to 
us, in ceremonial garb, two things which 
we especially need, namely, spiritual energy 
to move onward through the element which 
surrounds us, and the power to preserve 
us from its action... .. The “fins” would 
not do without the “scales” nor the “scales” 
without the “fins.” Both were required, 
to render a fish ceremonially clean. We, 
in order to be properly equipped, require 
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to be encased against the penetrating influ- 
ence of an evil world; and, at the same 
time, to be furnished with a capacity to 
pass rapidly on. fey. 

The whole deportment of a Christian 
should declare him a pilgrim and a stranger 
here. “Onward” must be his motto—ever 
and only, onward. Let his locality and cir- 
cumstances be what they may, he is to have 
his eye fixed upon a home beyond this 
perishing, passing world. He is furnished, 
by grace, with spiritual ability to go for- 
ward—to penetrate, energetically, through 
all, and carry out the earnest aspirations 
of his heaven-born spirit. While thus 
vigorously pushing his way onward—while 
“forcing his passage to the skies,” he is to 
keep his inward man fenced round about, 
and fast closed up against all external in- 
fluences —C. H. Mackintosh, 

“Fowls,” means all creatures with wings, 
and that crawl upon four, or more feet 
(ver. 20-23). Insects, reptiles and worms 
are included. The description of the locust 
in ver. 21 is much admired by scientific 
men. A special exception is made of “the 
locust . . the beetle . . and the 
grasshopper,” because they feed upon seeds 
and the fruit of the ground, and not upon 
carrion. They are eaten to this day by the 
Arabs, who fry them (after they have 
been salted and dried) in olive oil. There 
is a suggestion in the words, “which have 
legs above their feet, to leap withal upon 
the earth,” of the unrest that every true 
child of God feels while compelled to be of 
the earth, earthy—D. W. Whittle. 


Thursday, 16th. Lev. xi. 29-40. 


Let us not overlook the spiritual purport 
and purpose of God in these prohibitions, 
in antagonizing prevailing idolatry, espe- 
cially that with which the Hebrews were so 
familiar—the false gods of Egypt. There 
can be no question that many, if not most, 
of the forbidden animals were closely asso- 
ciated with heathen worship, sometimes as 
sacrificial victims, and sometimes as held 
to be Divine and worshiped as such. Is it 
surprising that these should be counted as 
doubly unclean? 

Both fowls which creep and creeping 
things which fly are to be accounted an 
abomination. The language apparently de- 
scribes creatures of a mongrel type that are © 
neither true birds nor reptiles, but, having 
some characteristics in common with both, 
and belonging to an abnormal and imper- 
fect class, are able to perform well neither 
the function of flying nor of creeping. If 
so, is not this a hint of that spiritual truth 
that God abhors compromise? He would 
have us be one thing or the other. “I~ 
would thou wert cold or hot. So then 
because thou art lukewarm, and neither 
cold nor hot, I will spue thee out of my 
mouth.” Those who at once attempt to 
crawl on earth and fly toward heaven, are 
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like those who, in the land of Palestine, 
feared the Lorp, and served their own 
gods.” 

A majority of prohibited animals were 
both carnivorous and predatory. They 
lived by devouring other creatures, either 
dead or alive; and some of them subsisted 
upon the blood itself, sucking it from the 
carcass, as the weasel so often does. Ani- 
mals that die a natural death, or are 
torn by ravenous beasts, retain, in the 
body, part or all of this vital fluid, their 
blood being thus infused and incorporated 
into the flesh of those animals that devour 
them. It was needful to keep before the 
people the sacredness of blood as the great 
type of reconciling grace, and this forbade 
its desecration by association with blood- 
eating animals, or by becoming the food 
of God’s chosen people.—A. T. Pierson. 


Friday, 17th. Lev. xi. 41-47. 


As to “creeping things,’ the following 
was the general rule: “And every creeping 
thing that creepeth upon the earth shall be 
an abomination; it shall not be eaten.” 
(Ver. 41.) How wonderful to think of 
the condescending grace of Jehovah! -He 
could stoop to give directions about a 
crawling reptile. He would not leave His 
people at a loss as to the most trivial affair. 
The priest’s guidebook contained the most 
ample instructions as to everything. He 
desired to keep His people free from the 
defilement consequent upon touching, tast- 
ing, or handling aught that was unclean. 
They were not their own, and hence they 
were not to do as they pleased. They be- 
longed to Jehovah; His name was called 
upon them; they were identified with Him. 
His Word was to be their guard regulat- 
ing standard, in every case. From it they 
were to learn the ceremonial status of 
beasts, birds, fishes, and creeping things. 
They were not to think their own thoughts, 
’ to exercise their own reasoning powers, 
nor to be guided by their own imaginations, 
in such matters. God’s Word was to be 
their sole directory. Other nations might 
eat what they pleased; but Israel enjoyed 
the high privilege of eating that only which 
was pleasing to Jehovah—C. H. Mackin- 
tosh. 

By this code, God was aiming to help 
His people to gird up their loins and be 
sober, and mortify the flesh with the affec- 
tions and lusts. Holy men in all ages 
have, with singular unanimity, resorted to 
fasting and especially abstinence from 
animal food, as a help to sanctity. It has 
become a sort of proverb that flesh inflames 
flesh, and that he who would subdue the 
flesh must abstain from flesh. The He- 
brews in all their history found sensuality 
a peculiar snare, and it is more than prob- 
able that a part of the purpose of this 
legislation was to diminish liability to the 
sins of fleshly indulgence—A. T. Pierson. 
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The bearing of these facts upon our ex- 
position is plain. They certainly suggest, 
at least, that this law of Lev. xi. may, after 
all, have a deep foundation, both in the 
nature of man and the things per- 
mitted or forbidden; they also raise the 
question as to how far exceptions and 
divergencies from this law, among peoples 
of culture, may possibly be due to a diver- 
sity in external physical and climatic condi- 
tions, because of which, that which may be 
wholesome and suitable food in one place— 
the wilderness of Sinai or Palestine, for 
instance—may not be wholesome and suita- 
ble in other lands, under different physical 
conditions. We do not yet enter into this 
question, but barely call attention to it, as 
adapted to check the hasty judgment of 
many that such a law as this is necessarily 
puerile and unworthy of God.—S. H. Kel- 
logg. 


Saturday, 18th. Lev. xii. 1-8. 


It was not needful to give Aaron the 
priest... . the regulation of this statute; 
for it related to a thing of which none 
could pretend ignorance—Andrew A. 
Bonar. 

In this brief section which deals with the 
beginning of life, the religious aspect of 
childbirth is unquestionably the permanent 
value. The separation of the woman from 
the congregation for a period is the contin- 
uous recognition of the fact that the race 
is sinful, and of the necessary consequence 
that every child is born in sin. Her return 
to a place in the privileges of worship can 
only be brought about by the presentation 
of sin and burnt offerings. While these 
requirements kept fresh in the mind this 
sense of sin, the provision of a way of 
return spoke in the language of hope. If 
men are born in sin, through expiation and 
devotion, a way is yet to be made for their 
restoration to the place of communion with 
God. At the beginning of every life, the 
appalling need and the gracious provision 
were brought afresh to the mind—G. 
Campbell Morgan. 

As the mother and her child emerge out 
of the impurity, she learns to hope for the 
day when both will emerge out of the bon- 
dage and corruption of sin; as the child 
is circumcised on the eighth day, the con- 
fiding parents pray, and wait, and watch, 
and work for the circumcision of the heart, 
which is hopefully foreshadowed by the 
outward rite; as the mother offers her 
burnt sacrifice and sin sacrifice she rejoices 
in the knowledge that there is a propitiation 
that is sufficient for her, and for her chil- 
dren, and for her children’s children to all 
generations.—Murphy. 


Sunday, 19th. Lev. xiii. 1-44. 


The interpretation of this chapter pre- 
sents no little difficulty. The description of 
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the diseases with which the law here deals 
is not given in a scientific form; the point 
of view, as the purpose of all, is strictly 
practical. As for the Hebrew word, “lep- 
rosy,” it does not itself give any light as 
to the nature of the disease thus designated. 
The word simply means “a stroke,” as also 
does the generic term used in ver. 2 and 
elsewhere, and translated “plague.” Inas- 
much as the Septuagint translators ren- 
dered the former term by the Greek word 
“lepra’ (whence our word “leprosy”), and 
as, it is said, the old Greek physicians com- 
prehended under that term only such scaly 
cutaneous eruptions as are now known as 
psoriasis (vulg. “salt-rheum’), and for 
what is now known as leprosy reserved 
the term “elephantiasis,” it has been there- 
fore urged by high authority that in these 
chapters, no reference to the leprosy of 
modern speech is made, but only to some 
disease or diseases much less serious, 
either psoriasis or some other, consisting, 
like that, of a scaly eruption on the skin. 
—S. H, Kellogg. 

All this care, outlined with so complete 
an elaboration, was not meant for the sake 
of the individual alone—it contemplated 
the protection of the whole body of the 
people. Why this anxiety about a man 
who shows signs of the plague? It was, 
certainly, for his own sake; but largely for 
the sake of the uncontaminated host. The 
man was to be put outside the camp or to be 
shut up in a dwelling of his own. For a 
period he was to be cut off from his people 
and made to live a solitary life. Did the 
priest order this punishment with the view 
of afflicting the poor sufferer himself? 
Unquestionably not; the priest had no wish 
to add solitude to pain, exile to defile- 
ment. The priest represented the spirit of 
compassion—soft, tender, healing pity; but 
it was the large pity that not only looked 
at the sufferer himself, but regarded the 
unnumbered hosts who might be affected 
by the defilement of the leper, were the 
leper permitted to sustain his customary 
FELONS Hn eee 

It is instructive to note that the pure 
man can alone deal effectively and harm- 
lessly with corrupt and pestilent subjects. 
This lesson can never be taught to some 
minds. The priest represented purity; we 
have seen what pains have been taken to 
purify him, to sanctify him, and consecrate 
him; we have been present in all the pro- 
cess, and now the priest ideally represents 
purity, Divine holiness. Send the 
holy to the unholy; send the Christ of God 
to the sinners of the earth... . 

Read Lev. xiii. and xiv. through without 
stopping, then read Jesus Christ’s cure of 
leprosy, and compare the two. The leper 
said: “Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make 
me clean... . . I will’—and the man was 
cleansed. “Jesus, Master, have mercy on 
us”; and Jesus answered,—‘Go shew your- 
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selves unto the priests.” As they went the 
burden fell off, and they stood up in the 
purity and suppleness of renewed youth; 
one soul was so filled with gratitude that 
he went back to bless his Benefactor. You 
can hardly have a more striking instance 
of the difference between the ancient ritual 
and the Christian dispensation than by 
reading Lev. xiii. and xiv., and then read- 
ing in immediate connection the history of 
the cure of leprosy by Jesus Christ. We 
are all afflicted with leprosy; the disease is 
within. Jesus Christ is within our cry: 
we can now make Him hear: let each say 
with an honest heart, “Lord, if thou wilt, 
thou canst make me clean”; “create in me 
a clean heart, O God; and renew a right 
spirit within me,” and we shall escape all 
this elaborate ritual, exclusion, separation, 
and purification, and at a word—the crea- 
tive, redeeming word—we shall stand up 
clean men, pure souls. “Lord, I believe; 
help thou mine unbelief.”—Jos. Parker. 


Monday, 20th. Lev. xiii. 45-59. 


When the case was a clearly defined one 
of leprosy, then the method- was drastic 
in the extreme. The person suffering from 
the disease was to be at once separated 
from the whole congregation, and the de- 
scriptions of the outward manifestations of 
separation are those used in the cases of 
mourning for the dead. The man stricken 
with leprosy is to count himself as dead and 
to go forth for the good of the community 
from all its corporate life. The priests 
are further to see in it that this principle 
of separation does not cease with-the in- 
dividual. All garments, in any way likely 
to have become contaminated, are now to 
be submitted to the most rigorous inspec- 
tion. When such inspection reveals the 
actual fact of leprosy, the garments are to 
be destroyed by fire. Where it is other- 
wise, they are yet to go through a process 
of cleansing before being restored to com- 
mon use.—G. Campbell Morgan. 

We are bound, as Christians, at once 
to cut loose forever from everything in- 
fected. If the affection, however, was not 
active and fretting, remedial measures were 
to be adopted, if possible, to cleanse and 
save the garment. The natural remedy 
for defilement was to be applied. Here 
comes in the whole subject of reform. This 
is the natural remedy for all manageable 
social disorders. I say, all manageable 
ones; for as some garments were so badly 
affected as to be doomed at once to burn- 
ing, so there are some infections in the 
surroundings of man, in this world, which 
never can be healed. Take, for instance, 


some of our popular amusements. That’ 
they are leprous none will deny. What 
hope is there of reforming them? Theirs 


is a “fret inward,” and there is no help for 
them. No washing can get them clean. 
The only alternative for Christians is to 
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separate themselves from them entirely. 
These, and such like infected articles, are 
past cleansing. But there are others in 
which the taint is less malignant and less 
defiling. These are the legitimate subjects 
of Christian reform. There are many 
abuses in society which may be corrected. 
To this end, therefore, are our energies to 
be directed. But there is one very impor- 
tant peculiarity to be observed in all Chris- 
tian reforms. The washing of the infected 
garment was to be done by direction of 
the priest: “The priest shall command that 
they wash the thing wherein the plague is.” 
Christ’s Word is to be our guide for getting 
rid of social disorders, as well as for the 
detection of them. He is our Priest, and 
we must conduct our cleansing efforts upon 
the basis of His Gospel.—J. A. Seiss. 


Tuesday, 2ist. Lev. xiv. 1-32. 


The ceremonies for the restoration of the 
leper, when healed of his disease, to full 
covenant privileges, were comprehended in 
two distinct series. The first part of the 
ceremonial took place “without the camp,” 
and sufficed only to terminate his condition 
as one ceremonially dead, and allow of his 
return into the camp, and his association, 
though still under restriction, with his fel- 
low Israelites. The second part of the 
ceremonial took up his case on the eighth 
day thereafter, where the former ceremo- 
nial had leit him, as a member, indeed, of 
_ the holy people, but a member still under 
defilement such as debarred him from ap- 
proach to the presence of Jehovah; and, by 
a fourfold offering and an anointing, re- 
stored him to the full enjoyment of all his 
covenant privileges before God—S. H. 
Kellogg. 

The priest is first to visit him without 
the camp. Now the close relation between 
physical health and the religious center of 
life is recognized. If the priest finds that 
he is indeed cured of his leprosy, then a 
religious ceremony at omfce initiates the 
movement of his return to communion. It 
is a ceremony which combines a sacrifice 
with a cleansing. In the shedding of blood, 
the restoration of the man, who had been as 
dead, to life is symbolized. In his cleans- 
ing is the fact of his fitness for restoration. 
The sanitary aspect is distinctly marked in 
the great care which is taken that he shall 
not bring back contagion in any form into 
the camp. He himself is to be washed 
and also his clothing, and his hair is to be 
shaven. Being brought within the bound- 
aries of the camp, he is not yet admitted 
to all the privileges of worship. After 
seven days of waiting, there is first to be 
a guilt offering, and then the anointing 
of the man with blood and oil, after which 
a sin offering, a burnt offering and a meal 
offering are to be presented. Following 
this, he is a restored worshiper.—G. Camp- 
bell Morgan. 
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Here closes the record of the Lord’s deal- 
ings with the leprous man. Oh, what a 
marvelous record it is! What an unfold- 
ing of the exceeding hatefulness of sin, 
the grace and holiness of God, the pre- 
ciousness of Christ’s Person, and the effi- 
cacy of His work! Nothing can be more 
interesting than to mark the footprints 
of Divine grace forth from the hallowed 
precincts of the sanctuary to the defiled 
place where the leper stood, with bare head, 
covered lip, and rent garments. God visited 
the leper where he was; but He did not 
leave him there. He went forth prepared 
to accomplish a work, in virtue of which 
he could bring the leper into a higher 
place, and higher communion than he ever 
had known before. On the ground of this 
work, the leper was conducted from his 
place of defilement and loneliness to the 
very door of the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation, the priestly place, to enjoy 
priestly privileges—C. H. Mackintosh. 


Wednesday, 22nd. Lev. xiv. 33-57. 


To teach that this earth is under a curse, 
God sent this leprosy on houses; just as 
He sent leprosy on their bodies, to teach 
that men are under a curse. This plague 
on houses may have been something like 
what Michaélis calls “saltpetre,’ or “mural 
salt,’ an efflorescence or incrustation on 
walls of damp cellars. The walls become 
mouldy, and at last give way. ... . In 
Israel it may have been sent on special 
occasions, where the owner of the house 
was too much engrossed with his pleasant 
dwelling —Andrew A. Bonar. 

Instructions are now given as to the 
cleansing of the house of the leper, which 
are to be observed when the Israelites shall 
have reached the Promised Land. The 
reading of this section impresses one with 
the strictness of the law concerning all 
such things. It reveals the interest of God 
in the physical being of His people and His 
unceasing antagonism to all that is likely 
to harm them. A house which has become 
contaminated is to be handed over to the 
priest and such parts of it demolished as 
are certainly affected. This also is a reli- 
gious rite, as the sacrifice testifies. In our 
own day the purely Eastern qualities of the 
story may have passed, but the permanent 
values ought to teach us that it is impossi- 
ble for men to be loyal to God and care- 
less in any measure concerning the laws 
of sanitation. It is most ungodly for a 
Christian to tolerate the existence of dwell- 
ings which are infected, in the slightest 
degree, with what may be harmful to the 
highest physical condition of the people— 
G. Campbell Morgan. 

There has been much debate as to what 
we are to understand by the leprosy in the 
garment or in a house. Was it an affec- 
tion identical in nature with the leprosy 
of the body? Or was it merely so called 
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from a certain external similarity to that 
plague? Whether the suspicious 
spot were in a house or in some article 
it contained, the article or house (the 
latter having been previously emptied) was 
first shut up for seven days. (Lev. xiii. 50; 
Scio) ee ; 

The law, in the case of the appearing 
of a leprosy in a house was much more 
elaborate. As in the former case, when 
the occupant of the house suspects, “as 
it were a plague in the house,” he is to go 
and tell the priest; who is, first of all, to 
order the emptying of the house before he 
goes in, lest that which is in the house, 
should it prove to be the plague, be made 
unclean (ver. 36). The diagnosis reminds 
us of that of the leprosy in the body; 
greenish or reddish streaks, in appearance 
‘Jower than the wall,” 7.e., deep-seated (ver. 
37). Where this is observed, the empty 
house is to be shut up for seven days; at 
the end of that time, if the spot has spread, 
“the stones in which the plague is” are to 
be taken out, the plaster scraped off the 
walls of the house, and all carried out 
into an unclean place outside of the city. 
New stones and new plaster are then to be 
put in the place of the old (ver. 40-42). If, 
after this, the plague yet reappear, the 
house is to be adjudged unclean, and is to 
be wholly torn down, and all the material 
carried into an unclean place without the 
city (ver. 44, 45). If, on the other hand, 
after this renewal of the interior of the 
house, the spots do not reappear, the priest 
“shall pronounce the house clean, because 
the plague is healed” (ver. 48). But, un- 
like the case of the leprous garment, this 
does not end the ceremonial. It is ordered 
that the priest shall take to cleanse (lit. 
“to purge the house from sin’) (ver. 49) 
two birds, scarlet, cedar, and hyssop, which 
are then used precisely as in the case of the 
purgation of the leprous man. At the end, 
“he shall let go the living bird out of the 
city into the open fields, and make an 
atonement for the house: and it shall be 
Glee” (ans Sos os ap e 

One can hardly faif to see in this cere- 
monial, first, a merciful sanitary intent. 
Not only was Israel to be saved. from many 
sicknesses and various evils, but was to be 
constantly reminded that Israel’s God, like 
a wise and kind Father, had a care for 
everything that pertained to their welfare; 
not only for their persons, but also for 
their dwellings, and even for all the various 
articles of daily use. The lesson is always 
in force, for God Has not changed. He is 
not a God Who cares for the souls of men 
only, but for their bodies also, and every- 
thing around them.—S. H. Kellogg. 


Thursday, 23rd. Lev. xv. 1-15. 


We learn, in a striking manner, the in- 
tense holiness of the Divine presence. Not 
a soil, not a stain, not a speck can be 
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tolerated for a moment in that -thrice- 
hallowed region. Again we learn that hu- 
man nature is the ever flowing fountain 
of uncleanness. It is hopelessly defiled 
and défiling. We also learn, afresh, the 
expiatory value of the blood of Christ, and 
the cleansing, sanctifying virtues of the 
precious Word of God.—C. H. Mackintosh. 

Moses and Aaron are both addressed, as 
in the case of the disease of leprosy (Lev. 
xiii. 1). Wherever there is only a law 
laid down, Moses alone hears the Voice. 
God speaks only to the lawgiver. But in cases 
where disease is prescribed for by special 
rules, Aaron is joined with Moses. Is this 
because a priest—a high priest—ought to 
have much compassion, and might be more 
likely to learn compassion while hearing the 
tone of pity in which the Lord spoke of 
man’s misery? 

This secret uncleanness, known only to 
the person’s self, represents the secret sins, 
or the secret, quiet, oozing out of sin from 
the natural heart—its flow of pollution even 
though no word is spoken, no act done, nor 
any motion is visible to the eye of our 
fellow men. The more disgusting the images, 
the more is it meant to express God’s ex- 
treme abhorrence of the sinful state; just as 
in 1 Kings xiv. 10, and elsewhere, indigna- 
tion at the ungodly is expressed by most 
contemptuous language. Oh, that we felt 
the shame of sin! Oh, to be confounded 
because of our inward hardness! Oh, to be 
ashamed so as not to look up, because 
of secret unbelief, secret pride, secret self- 
ishness, secret lusts, secret painting of the 
walls with imagery!—Andrew A. Bonar. 

Had we more accurate understanding of 
the times when this code was promulgated, 
perhaps, and knew more of the habits of 
the people of God and of nations round 
about; were we more accurately acquainted 
with the very animals specified, and the 
physical and moral effects of using them 
as food, we might discern manifold wis- 
dom where we see only a hint of the Di- 
vine sagacity and foresight. But one thing 
is certain; every discovery in science, and 
especially the science of the human body 
and its diseases, of dietetics and its safe- 
guards, of physical laws and their connec- 
tion with psychical conditions, throws new 
light on what the late H. L. Hastings used 
to call this “wonderful Law.” Critical and 
sceptical objections and assaults upon it 
have only thus far rebounded upon the 
objectors and assailants, and left Moses 
and the greater Lawgiver, Whose mouth- 
piece he was, vindicated for both an intel- 
ligence and wisdom far in advance of their 
age in the matter of legislation—A. T. 
Pierson. : 


Friday, 24th. Lev. xv. 16-33. 


“Thus shall ye separate the children of 
Israel from their uncleanness; that they 
die not in their uncleanness,. when they 
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defile my tabernacle that is among them.” 
This is the inspired summary of the intent 
and content of these chapters, and may well 
suggest the closing meditation of the year. 
Observe again that key word, “separate,” 
which unlocks so many chambers of mys- 
tery in the House of the Divine Interpreter. 
It pleased Jehovah to dwell with men on 
earth and to appoint a tent of meeting and 
a ritual of worship and service. Behind all 
these minute rules and regulations we have 
found one central law—reverence for a 
holy God and holy things; and another 
kindred law—obedience to His law, in its 
least provisions. 

To impress these two unchanging princi- 
ples infinite pains were taken, and all the 
more because human depravity inclines men 
to be profanely presumptuous and presump- 
tuously disobedient. Self-will opposes 
God’s will because it implies sovereign au- 
thority ; and all such opposition to God leads 
to disregard of sacred limits and restric- 
tions. Disobedience not only leads to, but 
is itself, profanation. It is easy to take 
God’s name in vain when God Himself is 
lightly esteemed and practically contemned. 
If one will trample upon His laws, care- 
lessly or recklessly, the same feet will not 
hesitate to trample on all else which is 
sacred. 

Human history both demonstrates and 
illustrates this double fact, that disobedi- 
ence and irreverence are twin brothers. 
Jehovah shut out from His earthly dwell- 
. ing place all who were polluted by any 
form of uncleanness, that even external and 
physical disease and defilement might repre- 
sent typically the uncleanness of sin, and 
be a perpetual reminder of His holiness 
and the holiness He demanded of His peo- 
ple. He used purity of person, garments, 
abodes, as a parable of spiritual separation 
of themselves, their surroundings and asso- 
ciations. This was all a part of this 
objective training. In the absence of acom- 
plete body of Scripture, of the direct teach- 
ing afterward found in His Son and the 
fuller effusion of His Spirit, He gave His 
people a sort of pictorial lesson upon sanc- 
tification unto Him by separation. The 
double effect of atoning blood in providing 
a ransom from guilt and purchasing free- 
dom from bondage is everywhere expressed 
typically. The gratitude of a ransomed and 
emancipated soul is symbolized in the peace 
offering and burnt offering. And, taken 
as a whole, there seems to be written large 
over both the moral and ceremonial code, 
this solemn motto: “Be holy: forI.... 
am holy.” : 


Saturday, 25th. Lev. xvi. 1-15. 


Thirty-four centuries have nearly closed 
since Moses established the Day of Atone- 
ment. The Jewish people in our midst to- 
day are still God’s witnesses to the fact of 
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His existence, and the truth of His Word 
(Isa. xliii. 10-12) —D. W. Whittle. 

In this chapter we have instructions for 
the observance of the great Day of Atone- 
meut, perhaps, the most important religious 
rite of the whole year in the Hebrew 
economy. It was the day on which the 
high priest entered into the Holy place, 
the arrangements for which entry are given 
in detail in this passage. He is first to 
offer sacrifices for himself, and then for 
others, Everything is done to impress the 
mind with the solemnity of this approach 
to God, and to remind man that, as a sin- 
ner, he has no right of access save as it is 
provided for him through sacrifice. It is 
most significant that when he enters into 
the holiest of all the high priest does not 
wear his gorgeous apparel. He is clothed 
in garments of simple and pure white linen. 
So far as the children of Israel were con- 
cerned the central ceremony of the day was 
the offering in two ways of two goats. 
One was slain as symbolizing the expiation 
of guilt by sacrifice, while the other was 
driven away into the wilderness after the 
sins of the people had been confessed, while 
the priest’s hands rested on its head. Thus 
the twofold aspect of God’s method of 
dealing with sin is manifest. Sin could 
only be put away by the shedding of blood, 
but the blood being shed, it might be driven 
into the land of loneliness—G. Campbell 
Morgan. 

This chapter shows that the way of ac- 
cess to God is by atonement, and by no 
other method. Notice that this, of course, 
was only a type. The great Day of Atone- 
ment did not see an actual atonement made, 
nor sin really put away; but it was the 
figure of heavenly things to come. The 
substance is of Christ—C. H. Spurgeon. 


Sunday, 26th. Lev. xvi. 16-24. 


The sprinkling of the mercy seat and of 
the floor in front of it was followed by 
a similar use of the blood in the holy place 
and at the altar of burnt offering, “to hal- 
low” the scene of worship and of sacrifice 
“because of the uncleanness of the children 
of Israel.”—J. Monro Gibson. 

This significant type tells the Christian 
that there is nothing in itself so holy as 
not to need intercession and atonement. 
God’s own ordinances, as the preaching of 
His Word and the sacraments, ought never 
to be approached without the consciousness 
that only through the power of Christ’s 
atoning blood are they pure to us, and the 
channels of grace-—Otto von Gerlach. 

This is the only passage in all Scripture 
in which the meaning of the ceremony of 
laying hands on the head of the victim is 
directly explained —Magee. ; 

Aaron is now to show atonement in an- 
other form (ver. 20-22). To leave no 
doubt that sin has been carried away, there 
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is to be a putting away of it which the 
people can see, as there had been one un- 
seen in the Holy of Holies. The live goat 
is brought forward, and all Israel hear 
the high priest’s voice confessing their sins, 
iniquities and transgressions. Most sol- 
emnly, and no doubt even with weeping, 
did Aaron confess his people’s sins over 
the head of the scapegoat—Andrew A. 
Bonar. 

Aaron’s third coming out of the. taber- 
nacle in his garments of glory and beauty, 
to offer burnt offering and bless the people, 
closed the ceremonies connected with atone- 
ment (ver. 23-25). “When Christ, who is 
our life, shall appear, then shall ye also 
appear with him in glory” (Col. i. 4; 1 
Thess. ii. 19, 20; 2 Thess. i. 10) —D. W. 
Whittle. 

Lest any man ‘here should be in doubt on 
account of ignorance, let me, as plainly as 
I can, state the Gospel. I believe it to be 
wrapt up in one word—substitution. I 
have always considered, with Luther and 
Calvin, that the sum and substance of the 
Gospel lies in that word, Substitution, 
Christ standing in the stead of man. If I 
understand the Gospel, it is this: I deserve 
to be lost and ruined; the only reason why 
I should not be damned is that Christ was 
punished in my stead, and there is no need 
to execute a sentence twice for sin—C. H. 
Spurgeon. 


Monday, 27th. Lev. xvi. 25-34. 


These instructions for the observance of 
the great Day of Atonement lie at the 
center of the laws of separation. This day, 
as we have said, was the great day of the 
year. In it provision was made for deal- 
ing with the whole question of sin as 
known and unknown. We noticed when 
considering the sin and trespass offerings, 
that in each case, in greater or less degree, 
the element of accountability was condi- 
tioned on knowledge. Sin, however, in the 
sight of God is, of course, sin, even though 
committed in ignorance. All such must 
also be dealt with and this is done on the 
Day of Atonement—G. Campbell Morgan. 

Let us see what there was.of Gospel in 
all this. 

1. Here are typified the two great Gos- 
pel privileges of the remission of sin and 
access to God, both of which we owe to the 
mediation of our Lord Jesus. Here then 
let us see two facts. (1) Christ was made 
the expiation of guilt for us. He is Himself 
both the Maker and the Matter of the 
atonement; for He is the Priest, the High 
Priest, Who makes reconciliation for the 
sins of the people. . As He is the 
High Priest, so He is the Sacrifice with 
which atonement is made; for He is all 
in all in our reconciliation to God. Thus 
He was prefigured by the two goats, which 
both made one offering; the slain goat was 
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a type of Christ dying for our sins, the 
scapegoat a type of Christ rising again 
for our justification. . (2) Christ 
made for us an entrance into heaven. This 
is typified by the high priest’s entrance into 
the most holy place (Heb. ix. 7, etc.). 
Here the Apostle shows that heaven is 
the holiest of all . . . . and that the way 
into it, by faith, hope, and prayer, through 
a Mediator, was not then so clearly mani- 
fested as now by the Gospel; that Christ, 
our High Priest, entered into heaven at 
His ascension once for all, and as a public 
Person, in the name of all His spiritual 
Israel, and through the veil of His flesh, 
which was rent for that purpose (Heb. x. 
20); that He entered by His own blood 
(Heb. ix. 12), taking with Him the virtues 
of the sacrifice He offered on earth, and so 
sprinkling His blood, as it were, before 
the mercy seat, where it speaks better 
things than the blood of bulls and goats 
could do,—hence He is said to appear in 
the midst of the throne as “a Lamb as it 
had been slain” (Rev. v. 6)..... Thehigh 
priest in the holy place burned incense, 
which typified the intercession which Christ 
ever lives to make for us within the veil, 
in virtue of His satisfaction, and we could 
not expect to live, no, not before the mercy 
seat, if it were not covered with the cloud 
of this incense,—mere mercy itself will not 
save us, without the interposition of a 
Mediator. . . Herein the entry Christ 
made far exceeded Aaron’s, for Aaron 
could not gain admission, no, not for his 
own sons, into the most holy place; but: 
our Lord Jesus has consecrated for us 
also “a new and living way” into the holiest, 
so that we also have “boldness to enter” 
(Heb. x. 19, 20). The high priest was to 
come out again, but our Lord Jesus ever 
lives, making intercession, and always ap- 
pears in the presence of God for us, 
whither, as the Forerunner, He has for 
us entered, and where, as Agent, He con- 
tinues for us to reside. 

2. Here are likewise typified the two 
great Gospel duties of faith and repentance, 
by which we are qualified for the atone- 
ment, and come to be entitled to the benefit 
of it. (1) By faith we must put our hands 
upon the head of the offering, relying upon 
Christ as the Lord, our Righteousness, 
pleading His satisfaction as that which was 
alone able to atone for our sins and pro- 
cure us a pardon... . . (2) By repentance 
we must afflict our souls; not only fasting 
for a time from the delights of the body, 
but inwardly sorrowing for our sins, and 
living a life of self-denial and mortification. 
We must also make a penitent confession 
of sin, and this with an eye to Christ, 
Whom we have pierced, and mourning be- 
cause of Him; and with a hand of faith upon 
the atonement, assuring ourselves that, “if 
we confess our sins, he is faithful and just 
to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us 
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unrighteousness.”—Matthew 


Tuesday, 28th. Lev. xvii. 1-16. 


_With this chapter begins another subdi- 
vision of the law. Hitherto we have had 
before us only sacrificial worship and mat- 
ters of merely ceremonial law. The law 
of holy living contained in the following 
chapters (xvii.-xx.), on the other hand, has 
to do, for the most part, with matters 
rather ethical than ceremonial, and con- 
sists chiefly of precepts designed to regu- 
late, morally, the ordinary engagements and 
relationships of everyday life. The funda- 
mental thought of the four chapters is that 
which is expressed in Lev. xviti. 3: Israel, 
redeemed by Jehovah, is called to be a 
holy people; and this holiness is to be mani- 
fested in a total separation from the ways 
of the heathen. This principle is enforced 
by various specific commands and prohibi- 
tions, which naturally have particular re- 
gard to the special conditions under which 
Israel was placed, as a holy nation conse- 
crated to Jehovah, the one true God, but 
living in the midst of nations of idolaters. 

This whole chapter, excepting ver. 8, 9, 
has to do with the application of this law 
of holy living to the use of lawful food. 
At first thought, the injunctions of the 
chapter might seem to belong rather to 
ceremonial than to moral law; but closer 
observation will show that all the injunc- 
tions here given have direct reference to 
’ the avoidance of idolatry, especially as con- 
nected with the preparation and use of 
food.—_S. H. Kellogg. 

The blood of all slain beasts must be 
offered at the door of the tabernacle—not 
only of victims sacrificed to Jehovah, but 
of those used for family food. There 
must have been some reason for so strict 
a rule. Comparatively little animal food 
would be used during the desert pilgrimage, 
the principal diet being manna and, for a 
time, quails. Probably this injunction had 
some relation to idolatrous snares. Moses, 
in his song, records their addiction to 
demon worship and that of strange gods 
(Deut. xxxii. 17) at the time of the Exo- 
dus, and against such practices many provi- 
sions of the ceremonial code were doubtless 
directed. If the Jews had been per- 
mitted to kill animals privately, they might 
have. used them for secret sacrifices to 
other gods; but if such slaughter were 
public and as in God’s presence, the victims 
would not be likely afterward to be devoted 
to idolatrous ends.—A. T. Pierson. : 

After this quite special instruction of the 
Day of Atonement come some directions, 
not to purify from defilements, but to pre- 
serve from them either the people or the 
service of the priests. It is to maintain 
them as a people holy to God, and keep 
them from all that would dishonor Him 
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in their relations with Him, and themselves 
in their relations with others. Life be- 
longs to God. Where it is taken it must be 
offered in sacrifice, and in sacrifice, of 
course, to God. The blood must be sprin- 
kled and the fat burned on the altar. 
Thus the danger of secret departure of the 
heart to demons was guarded against, and 
God’s title to life, and the truth of sacrifice 
were maintained—all vital truths.—G. 
Campbell Morgan. 


Wednesday, 29th. Lev. xviii. 1-5, 24-30. 


This chapter is divisible into three parts: 
first, an introductory paragraph (ver. 1-5), 
a body of instructions and injunctions (ver. 
6-23), and then a concluding paragraph 
(ver. 24-30). 

The opening and closing paragraphs are 
all that it is needful to consider, for they 
contain the reasons and grounds for the 
intermediate enactments which concern cur- 
rent practices of those days borrowed from 
heathen peoples, many of which do not 
obtain in our day nor among us. There 
is a strict line of restriction drawn as to 
the limits of legitimate wedlock; it must 
not be between those who are near of kin, 
nor promotive of either impurity or adult- 
ery; all such enormities as those which take 
their name from the abominations of 
Sodom are emphatically forbidden—A. T. 
Pierson. 

The section opens (ver. 1, 2) with Jeho- 
vah’s assertion of His absolute supremacy, 
and a reminder to Israel of the fact that He 
had entered into covenant relations with 
them: “I am the Lorp your God.” With 
solemn emphasis the words are again re- 
peated (ver. 4); and yet again “I am the 
Lorp” (ver. 5). They would naturally call 
to mind the scene at Sinai, with its august 
and appalling grandeur, attesting amid 
earthquake the unapproachable holiness of 
Him Who, then and there, with those stu- 
pendous solemnities, in inexplicable con- 
descension, took Israel into covenant with 
Himself, to be to Himself “a kingdom 
of priests, and an. holy nation.”—S. H. 
Kellogg. 

The Lord prefaces the laws He is to 
lay down in this chapter by very solemn 
declarations of His sovereignty—‘I am 
Jehovah”; and of His relation to them as a 
reconciled God—‘“I am . . your God.” 
He sets before them His authority, and His 
constraining love. He knows our frame, 
and He sees that man resents interference 
with his liberty in the things of daily life 
and private actions, more than in anything 
else; therefore, to silence objection, and to 
draw the will, He adduces the argument of 
His sovereignty and love... . . In ver. 5, 
He subjoins another motive, namely, life 
to be found in them. This might mean that 
God’s appointments are the sinner’s sign- 
posts, by which he learns how to go to the 
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city of: refuge, and how to keep on the 
way of holiness. Others say, If the man 
obeys these laws, there will be safety to 
the land and to each individual init..... 

These precepts have all of them a place 
in the conscience. The law is written on 
the heart even of these Canaanites; and for 
resisting that law they are punished.— 
Andrew A. Bonar. 


Thursday, 30th. Lev. xix. 1-18. Ci. 1 


Pet. iv. 15; Matt. v. 38-48. 


The more positive habits of separation 
are suggested in this chapter by the repeti- 
tion of laws already given with one reiter- 
ated emphasis, namely, that Jehovah is 
their God. First, there is a general call to 
holiness based upon an essential reason “Ye 
shall be holy: for I the Lorp your God am 
holy.” This is the profoundest reason that 
can possibly be assigned. The holiness of 
Jehovah must be exemplified in His peo- 
ple—G. Campbell Morgan. 

The principle of reverence toward God is 
inculcated, not here by direct precept, but 
by three injunctions. eo mel hesemates 
first (ver. 3), the keeping of the sabbaths; 
the possessive, “my sabbaths,’ reminds us 
tersely of God’s claim upon the seventh 
part of all our time as His time. Then is 
commanded the avoidance of idolatry (ver. 
4); and, lastly (ver. 5-8), a charge as to 
the observance of the law of the peace 
offering —S. H. Kellogg. 

These precepts are a summary of the 
whole law, or, rather, are a specimen of the 
two tables—duty to men in all their rela- 
tions, and duty to the Lord. But besides 
this, the principle of both these special pre- 
cepts is, reverence towards God in His or- 
dinances, and regard to man in His rela- 
tion towards us. The respect shown to 
parents has an intimate connection with 
the submission of our mind to authority 
in any other case; such as this of the Sab- 
baths<ofither ond ease 

“Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thine 
heart.” Hating thy brother in the heart, 
is either, thy virtually hating him by re- 
straining thy expressions of love; or cover- 
ing up thy grounds of anger instead of 
telling them to him, which may be done 
by not rebuking him, and telling him his 
offense. 

Gossip, and idle talking, and meddling 
with our neighbor (1 Pet. iv. 15), and 
more directly still, insinuating and hinting 
evil of him, are sins forbidden here. 

If a brother defame us, or slight us, or 
give us cause for grief and anger, we are 
to tell it to the person face to face. There 
must be no self-satisfaction, as if you were 
in this better than he. Even for his sake, 
the evil must not be left on him. There 
must be no revenge or grudge; no 
smothered ill will—Andrew A. Bonar. 
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Friday, 31st. Lev. xix. 19-37. 


All here commanded should be studied 
together, as introduced by the solemn, 
stately words, “I am the Lorn.” God alone 
is the: Author of life, and He carefully 
guards man in the imparting of life, and 
teaches him as to its regulation. The 
words, “Seed after his kind” (Gen. i. 12), 
are very significant. Forms of life may 
be developed, and types cultivated; but 
any mingling, or crossing of types is for- 
bidden. Man fancies he has a wisdom supe- 
rior to his Maker, and goes into the mule- 
raising business, and is justly kicked for 
his conceit. Any interference by man with 
the manifest will of God revealed in His 
Word must cause confusion and suffering. 
—D. W. Whittle. 

Verses 19-32 open with a general charge 
to obedience: “Ye shall keep my statutes” ; 
very possibly because several of the com- 
mands which immediately follow might 
seem in themselves of little consequence, 
and so be lightly disobeyed —S. H. Kellogg. 

It would seem strange that God’s law 
should descend to matters so small as the 
mixing of diverse kinds of animal or vege- 
table life or the regulation of a fruit har- 
vest. But there must have been some 
reason which at this late day we can only 
conjecture —A. T. Pierson. 

The central thought which binds this 
group of precepts together is the obliga- 
tion, not merely to abstain from everything 
directly idolatrous, but also from all such 
customs as are, in fact, rooted in or closely 
associated with idolatry. On the same 
principle, the Christian is to beware of all 
fashions and practices, even though they 
may be in themselves indifferent, which yet, 
as a matter of fact, are specially character- 
istic of the worldly and ungodly element 
in society. The principle assumed in these 
prohibitions thus imposes upon all who 
would be holy to the Lord, in all ages, a 
firm restriction—S. H. Kellogg. 

The righteous God Who commanded 
“Just balances” and “just weights” to His 
people must have used the same, in the 
sanctuary on high, when He dealt with 
man for sin. In that great hour, God 
placed im the one scale the weight of the 
first sin and apostasy from God, with all 
the consequence of it, covered with the 
sentence and curse of the law, with the 
exigence of vindictive justice—a weight 
which all the angels of heaven could not, 
for one moment, stand under; in the other, 
were the obedience, holiness, righteousness, 
and penal sufferings of the Son of God, 
all having weight and worth given to them 
by the dignity and worth of His Divine 
Person. Infinite justice kept these things 
for a season, as it were, at a poise, until 
the Son of God, by His prayers, tears, and 
supplications, prevailed to a glorious suc- 
cess in the delivery of Himself and us. 
Glory to the Righteous One!—Owen. 
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bigger by showing them how to use their brains better. Itisa 
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oses, and shown its students how to carry forward their am- 
ition into consummation, 
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gladly send a copy free, for five days’ inspection. Send no 
money now. Merely mail the coupon below, enclosing your 
business card or giving areference. If you decide to keep the 
book, send the money. If not, mail the book back. Tear out 
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The Northfield Schools 


DWIGHT L. MOODY, Founder 


Twelve hundred boys and girls constitute 
a large family. Meeting the daily necessities 
of such a body of healthy young people as- 
sumes large proportions. There are seven 
thousand tons of coal required to heat and 
light the dormitories, recitation halls and 
boarding departments, as well as supplying 
the necessary power in the laundries and 


shops. In the boarding departments, five 


LI oe NED 


barrels of flour, and approximately one thou-_ 
sand quarts of milk, are the daily requirement 
for these young people. 

The student pays one half the actual cost 
for board and tuition. This means that $400 
must be raised every day in the year, exclu- 
sive of Sundays and holidays, to supplement 
their fees in meeting the actual current needs 
of The Northfield Schools. 

Were this burden to be borne by a few 
people, it would require large donations. The 


developments of recent years, however, have 


proved that this is not necessary, for there are 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. - 


